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In the writings of Paul no explicit doctrine of sin, its origin, 
nature, and operations, is distinctively set forth as a part ofa 
complete theological system. In fact, there is no Pauline sys- 
tem of doctrine to which a teaching concerning sin could have an 
articulate relation in the sense of dogmatic construction. The 
currents of the apostle’s thought center in soteriology, and the 
classical passage regarding the entrance of sin into the world 
(Rom. 5:12-19) is one of the members of an antithesis, the 
two terms of which are Adam, the head of the old order of sin 
and death, and Christ, the founder of the new order of righteous- 
ness and life (see also 1 Cor. 15:45-50). It would, however, 
be a mistake to conclude from this circumstance that his teach- 
ing regarding sin is of slight importance to his doctrine as a 
whole. On the contrary, it is of such fundamental significance 
that a right understanding of it is essential to an adequate com- 
prehension and a due relating of other aspects of his thought. 
The profound interest of the apostle himself in the subject is 
evident from the prominence given to it in the opening chapters 
of the epistle to the Romans and from numerous passages in 
the four great epistles (see in particular Rom. 4:7, 8; 5:12- 
21; 6:1, 2, 6, 7, 10, II, 12-14, 22, 23; 7:5, 7-9; I Cor. 15:3, 
17, 56; 2 Cor. 5:21; Gal. 1:4; 2:17; 3:22). 
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Sin is conceived by Paul under a twofold aspect: (1) asa 
principle and a power in the individual and in human life and 
history (duapria), and (2) as an act in violation of the divine law 
(wapdBaows, duaptdvev). The former may be regarded as its 
objective and the latter as its subjective aspect. The term 
duaptia has not, however, throughout an objective reference, 
but sometimes expresses in the plural number concrete acts of 
disobedience, as when sins are said to be “covered” (Rom. 
4:7), or “taken away” (Rom. 11:27), and when Christ is said 
to have “died for our sins” (1 Cor. 15:3; see also 1 Cor. 
15:17 and Gal. 1:4). Sin as a category, a general term, a 
principle, is spoken of as a subject to which certain predicates 
may be attached quite as if it were conceived as a personal 
agent. It has come into the world, where it has dominion, 
works concupiscence, slays, comes to life, deceives, does the 
wrong which the better self rejects, holds men in bondage, 
and is a force which has a “law” (Rom. 5:12, 21; 6:14, 17; 
7:9, II, 20, 23, 25). The universal sway of this power in 
human life and history is a capital proposition of the apostle’s 
which he undertakes to establish by an induction from observed 
facts of sinfulness, by individual experience, and by Scripture 
(Rom., chaps. I, 2, 3: 10-12, 19, 23; 7:23). He makes no 
exception in favor of the Jews who, equally with the Gentiles, are 
“included under sin.” In this respect he is not in accord with 
the Jewish theology, striking agreements with which are not 
wanting elsewhere in his thought, as will appear in the course 
of our inquiry. For the Jewish theology maintained not only 
the possibility of sinlessness in man, but also that some men 
were actually without sin, for example, the patriarchs, Elijah, 
and Hezekiah (see Weber, System der altsynagogalen palasti- 
nischen Theologie, pp. 52 f., 223 f.). : 

How Paul thought sin (dwapria) as a power and principle 
to be connected with human nature is a problem which must 
be considered before we can further pursue the investigation of 
the subject in hand. The discussion of this question requires a 
glance at one or two points in his doctrine of man, or his 
anthropology. In the apostle’s physical anthropology the outer 
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man (6 éw dv@pwios) is regarded as a material organism, the 
substance of which is flesh (odp&). This is the perishable part 
of man’s nature, which “cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 
the ‘corruptible,” which in the resurrection ‘“‘must put on 
incorruption ” (1 Cor. 15:50,53,54). A man may speak of it as 
belonging to himself and as that of which he is in part com- 
posed (Rom. 7:18, “my flesh ;” 7:14, “I am fleshly,” odpxuwos, 
of flesh). Bodily or physical descent is “according to the 
flesh” (Rom. 9:5, 8; Gal. 4:23; 1 Cor. 10:18), and to live 
the bodily life is to “ be in the flesh,” while the material support 
of the physical being is'designated as ‘carnal things” (2 Cor. 
10:3; Rom.15:27). The matter constituting the body cannot, 
however, be regarded as lifeless, and accordingly Paul employs 
the term vy for the life-principle, and it has been truly 
remarked that odp£ and Wvy7 are so closely related in his anthro- 
pology that the one conception is not to be thought of without 
the other. Inseparable in life, they are together devoted to 
corruption. The closely related sense of the two terms is shown 
by the use in the same signification of the adjectives odpxwvos 


and Wuyieds, and by the extended application of both words with 
mas to denote all men (aoa odpf, raca vy) in accordance 
with Old Testament usage (see also c@pa Wuyixdy, “ natural 
body,” z.e., body of flesh, as contrasted with the ‘spiritual body,” 
1 Cor. 15:44). The flexibility of words in the Pauline termi- 
nology (a fact too often overlooked in the study of the apostle’s 
thought) is apparent in the frequent employment of “ flesh” in 


the sense of ‘‘ body” or ‘‘members,” and vice versa. Accord- 
ingly we find “ body of sin” and “flesh of sin” (Rom. 6:6; 
8:3) and “flesh” and “body” in substantially the same sense 
(Rom. 8:13; 2 Cor. 4:10, 11; 5:6; 10: 2,3; Phil. 1:22, 24). 
Yet the employment of “body” where ‘ flesh” would be 
entirely inappropriate and even self-contradictory shows that the 
two terms are not in the Pauline usage throughout synonymous. 
The discrimination maintained by Liidemann, Pfleiderer, Holtz- 
mann, Schmiedel, and others, that odp£ denotes the ‘substance ” 
and c@pa the “form” of the outer man is tenable so long as 
it is not applied with too much “vigor and rigor.” For Paul 
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undoubtedly conceived the resurrection-body, the c@pa mvevpa- 
rixdv, as having a form identical with that of the capa wuyicdr, 
but a different substance, since it was to be a “‘ body of glory,’ 
“fashioned like unto” that of the risen and ascended Christ 
(1 Cor. 15:44, 49; Phil. 3:21). While the body is said to be 
‘mortal’ (Rom. 6: 12), as it must be when conceived simply 
as consisting of corruptible flesh, it is declared to be capable of 
“redemption” (Rom 8 : 23), 2. ¢., of being saved from “ perishing” 
in death, and of being “‘quickened” (Rom. 8:11), on condition 
that the Spirit of Him who raised up Christ from the dead dwelt 
in its possessor. It is noteworthy that such affirmations are 
nowhere made of the flesh. The discrimination in question is 
supported by the frequent antitheses of “flesh” and all that 
pertains to and partakes of it, and the divine Spirit and its opera- 
tions and ministry. ‘He that soweth to his flesh (not “‘body’’) 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting” (Gal. 6:8). The 
terms of these antitheses are such as “flesh’’ (odp&, for which 
we cannot think of Paul as here using “body” ) and “spirit” 
(mvedua); “corruption” (p8opd), which pertains to the flesh, 
and “incorruption” (ap@apoia); “the natural” (76 yuyuxdr) 
and “the spiritual’’ (7d mvevparicdy); “fleshly”” (capxucd) and 
“mighty ’”’ (dvvara), etc. (Rom. 1:3, 4,; 2:28, 29; 1 Cor. 2:14, 
15; 2 Cor. 1:12; 10:4; Gal. 4:29). Thecontention that cdp§ 
denotes the whole man empirically constituted and conscious of 
his opposition to the law fails in view of the antitheses of the 
outer and the inner man, and is irreconcilable with the distinc- 
tion made with unmistakable clearness between the self (éy#) 
and the sin dwelling in the flesh, and between the “law in the 
members ”’ and “ the law of the mind ” (voids) in Rom. 7: 17-23. 

In the ethical signification of odp£ in the anthropology of 
Paul we find the relation of sin to human nature, and it is 
precisely in the conflict already mentioned between the outer 
and the inner man that the kernel of the problem lies. Leav- 
ing on one side for the present the consideration of the ques- 
tion how sin came to exist in man (a question which Paul 
does not definitely answer), it will be sufficient to indicate the 
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part of his nature to which it is assigned. There is certainly no 
want of precision in the apostle’s declarations on this point. 
In speaking of the law as calling sin into activity he says that 
in man (for he must here be regarded as personating mankind 
in general) , ‘that is, in his flesh, dwelleth no good thing,” and 
when, a little further on, he asserts that it is not the man, that 
is, the essential éy#, who does the wrong, but sin that dwelleth 
in him, it is evident that sin as a power and principle is equiva- 
lent in his thought to the “no good thing,” or evil, of the pre- 
ceding verse, and that, accordingly, it has its seat in the flesh. 
The physical sense of odp€ in this connection is apparent from 
what immediately follows, when he proceeds to contrast the outer 
and the inner man, and represents the subject as delighting in 
the law of God after the inner man, but finding in his ‘‘ mem- 
bers’ another law warring against the law of his mind and bring- 
ing him into captivity to the law of sin, which is in his members. 
The conclusion of this much misunderstood passage is: “So 
then with the mind (voids) I myself serve the law of God, but 
with the flesh (odp£) the law of sin,” where odp§ must evidently 
be interpreted by “members” in the preceding verse (Rom. 
7:17-25). This interpretation is supported by the fact that 
Paul often connects sin with the body regarded as the form 
which the flesh assumes in the earthly life of man. ‘ The body 
of sin” (Rom. 6 :6) signifies the physical organism, or the “‘ mem- 
bers,” so far as it is controlled by sin, and is parallel with ‘“ the 
flesh of sin,” or “sinful flesh” (Rom. 8:3). ‘This body of 
death” (not “the body of this death”) in Rom. 7: 24 and the 
cpa vexpdév of Rom. 8: 10 correspond with “ mortal flesh” in 2 
Cor. 4:11. Compare also “live after the flesh” and “ mortify 
the deeds of the body” in Rom. 8 : 13, and “ crucify the flesh” 
in Gal. 5: 24. 

The misinterpretation of odp£ as something different from 
the material substance of man’s earthly body is due in part to 
the erroneous idea that the apostle’s thought on the subject 
moved entirely within the circle of the Old Testament anthro- 
pology. His conception includes, indeed, the essential notion 
of flesh "2 expressed in the canonical Hebrew writings, 
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which, according to Wendt (Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist, etc.), 
is that of “ living beings with the accessory notion of the abso- 
lute weakness and transitoriness of their nature over against the 
power and living operation of God.” But he passes altogether 
beyond the Old Testament idea in associating with the odp€ an 
element of sinfulness which Wendt is unable to find in any of 
the writers of that literature. (See Dickson, Paul's Use of the 
Terms Flesh and Spirit, p. 112.) Paul “‘would have remained,” 
says Holtzmann, “ within the Jewish representation if, accord- 
ing to his apprehension, just as the inner man, reason, heart, 
conscience, would gravitate to the good, so the outer man, or 
rather the flesh of which it consists, would also gravitate to the 
bad” (Neutestamentliche Theologie, 11, p. 38). But for the apos- 
tle the flesh, while not itself sin, contains impulses, desires, and 
lusts which are in direct opposition to the good, which “ war 
against the law of the mind,” and bring man into captivity to the 
law of sin that is in his members (Rom. 7:23). Whether in 
this position Paul was on the ground of the later Jewish theology 
or that of Hellenistic ethical dualism or that of the first Chris- 
tian anthropology, which was his own, is a question which has 
received contradictory answers. There is probably truth in all 
three positions. While the radical metaphysical dualism of 
Greek thought finds no expression in his writings, the Hellenis- 
tic influence is probably apparent in his ethical dualism of the 
voids and the odp&, which, with the substitution generally of 
c&pa, Ta wan, and related terms for odp€, is frequently found 
in Philo. In his idea of the flesh in relation to the mind, which 
would serve the law of God, he appears to be in accord with the 
Hellenistic Wisdom of Solomon, according to which the body is 
an encumbrance to the voits. His doctrine of the flesh bears, 
again, a close analogy to the weaker dualism of the later Jewish 
theology, according to which, while the soul is pure by nature, 
the body is impure, not simply as perishable, but because it is 
the seat of the evil impulse called the jeser hara, which is to it 
what the leaven is to the dough—a fermenting, impelling 
power (Weber, System, p. 221). This is counteracted, however, 
to some degree by the good impulse which resides in the soul, 
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and which, in exceptional cases, was thought to have been so 
strengthened by religious exercises as completely to overcome 
the jeser hara. The idea, finally, that the flesh, not constituting 
a part of the real personality of man, is doomed to perish, while 
the body may, by means of the indwelling divine Spirit, be 
“quickened”’ into a capa mvevpatixdr, is a distinctively original 
feature of the Pauline anthropology. The “redemption of the 
body ” is a specifically Christian conception, and rests upon the 
central doctrine of the Pauline theology that Christ became, in 
his resurrection, the head of a new order of the Spirit and of 
life, which was intended, through faith, to overcome the Adamic 
order of sin and death. 

The interpretation of odp£, which finds it to denote not the 
substance of the physical or “natural” body, but “the weak 
and creaturely side of our nature,” is objectionable, because it 
separates the apostle’s physical and ethical anthropology at the 
foundation. It yieldsa result which is altogether vague and con- 
fusing and a definition which itself needs to be defined. What 
is this weak and creaturely side of human nature in view of the 
fundamental distinctions of the outer and the inner man? Paul 
employs no language which naturally yields itself to this inter- 
pretation. He says in so many words: “Let not sin, there- 
fore, reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the 
lusts thereof,’’ where o@pa means the flesh as organized in the 
psychical or natural body. So long as the Christians were in 
this physical body, and had not yet the c@pa mvevpatixdr, they 
were in danger of yielding to its ‘ lusts,” and of making their 
‘‘members ” instruments of unrighteousness, on account of the 
“infirmity ” of their “flesh” (Rom. 6:12, 13, 19). The law in 
the members which wars against the law of the mind (Rom. 
7:23) is the mode of operation of the lusts of the flesh pro- 
ceeding with the fateful regularity of a natural necessity. With 
the lusts of the flesh and the lusts of the body as interchangea- 
ble terms there can be no question that the odp€ is conceived as 
the body organized for its temporal existence. (Compare Rom. 
6:12 and 13:14.) ‘The likeness of sinful flesh” (capxos 
duaptias) in which Christ is said to have appeared (Rom. 8 : 3) 
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evidently has reference to his physical being as a man, and not 
to ‘‘the weak and creaturely side of his nature,” however we 
may interpret the difficult ouofmya. It was, moreover, “in the 
flesh” of Christ on the cross that the judgment of condemna- 
tion upon sin was executed. It is only whenwe regard the flesh, 
not as a vague “ side of human nature,” but as a definite part of 
it, that the opposition of the odp& and the mvebya, 7. ¢., the divine 
Spirit, which occupies so conspicuous a place in the apostle’s 
theology, has a clearly defined significance. In this grand 
ethical antithesis the outer, psychical, sarkical man, the earthly, 
material man, with stormy passions and fateful lusts,is conceived 
as at warfare with the inner man, the voids and the human mvedya, 
in which the Spirit of God finds an abode. The conflict is rep- 
resented in the apostle’s thought as one power, one substance, 
contending against another power and substance, each having 
its spontaneous and contradictory impulses and desires. The 
issue of the tragic contest is determined according as on the 
one hand “the lusts of the flesh,” ‘‘the law in the members” 
(Rom 7:23; Gal. 5:16), or on the other the forces of the 
divine mvedya preponderate: ‘For if ye live after the flesh ye 
shall die; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of 
the body ye shall live” (Rom. 8:13). The fundamental rela- 
tion of the physical and ethical sides of the apostle’s anthro- 
pology is apparent in the employment already mentioned of 
the attributive terms derived from odp£, cdpxuwos, consisting of 
flesh as to the outer man, and capxixds, morally fleshly so far as 
the subject is determined in his activity by the lusts of his 
sarkical nature. Because he is odpxuvos, fleshly as to the phys- 
ical substance of his being, he is capxuxds, fleshly as to the 
quality of his ethical life, z. ¢., living in the flesh, he walks 
according to the flesh, unless the divine Spirit intervenes, and 
‘cuts the causal nexus” between the nature which is odpxwvos 
and the actions which are capxixd (Rom. 4:12; 2 Cor. 10:3). 
A few terse words in the pathetic and impassioned passage, 
Rom. 7 : 14-25, indicate the relation between the flesh, as such, 
and sin —a relation inseparable, except through the supernatural 
intervention of the divine rvetya—“ But I am of flesh (odpxwos), 
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sold under sin,” where the relation of the two clauses evidently 
is that the former gives the reason for the latter — because I 
am of flesh, I am sold under sin, doomed like a slave to its 
dread dominion, so that even “the law of the mind” is ineffect- 
ive against the fatal ‘‘ law in the members.” 

The objection to the interpretation of odp€ herein defended 
on the ground of 2 Cor. 7:1, “Let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness (defilement) of the flesh,” rests upon an erroneous 
idea of the relation of sin to the flesh in the thought of the 
apostle, and upon a misapprehension of the passage itself. 
Dickson’s difficulty is thus disposed of (Joc. cit., pp. 310, 313), who 
errs, and confuses the whole matter in supposing that in the inter- 
pretation which he opposes sin and the flesh are identified, instead 
of the latter being regarded as the seat of the former. The 
judgment of Dr. Schmiedel (in Hand-Commentar, on the passage), 
that the words are ‘certainly un-Pauline,” results from a too 
rigorous application of the term “flesh” as distinct from the 
“‘body,’’, conceived to mean the flesh as organized in the human 
earthly existence. ‘The flesh,” he remarks, “zs defiled, and 
hence one can only speak of a cleansing of it when in conversion 
it should be set free from sin In fact, then, it comes to 
this: that this power of sin is suppressed in Christians through the 
Spirit of God; removed out of the flesh it is not.” ‘Only the 
body,” he says further, “is the temple of the Holy Spirit and 
capable of holiness” (1 Cor. 6:19; 7:34). But it is an error 
to suppose that Paul makes a rigorous distinction between the 
odpé and the c@ua and its ‘‘members” in relation to the seat of 
sin. What difference exists in his thought between ‘the law in 
the members” and the uniform and necessary working of the lusts 
of the flesh? The body, which may become the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, is the body of flesh, and those who are not ‘in the 
flesh,” since the Spirit of God dwells in them, who have “ crucified 
the flesh” (Rom. 8:9; Gal. 5: 24), are in peril of “yielding their 
members as instruments of unrighteousness” (Rom. 6:13). 
To be “holy both in body and spirit” (1 Cor. 7:34) is the 
same thing as to be cleansed from all defilement of the flesh and 
spirit, and to have the members as “instruments of righteous- 
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ness.” If, however, the meaning of the passage were necessarily, 
‘Let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement that may come 
to the flesh and spirit,” then ‘‘defilement of flesh” might be 
regarded as un-Pauline, since the flesh is by nature already 
defiled. But if we may render it in the sense that the apostle 
exhorted the Corinthians to cleanse themselves from all defile- 
ment which inferes in the flesh as the seat of sin, and may taint 
the spirit from its connection with the flesh, then the passage is 
in accord with the Pauline doctrine that even the believers whose 
flesh had been crucified with Christ were still in peril from it 
(Rom. 6:12, 13, 1g). 

In view of all the foregoing considerations, the judgment of 
Holtzmann does not appear to be expressed with too much vigor 
when he says (Neutest. Theol., 11, p. 40): “When a writer so 
plainly gives his readers to understand that by ‘flesh’ he really 
means flesh, and nothing but flesh; that for the elucidation of 
his meaning he speaks occasionally of ‘deeds of the body’ 
(Rom. 8:13, actually not different from ‘the works of the 
flesh,’ Gal. 5: 19), and of ‘the law of sin in the members’ (in 
them dwells sin, as in the flesh, Rom. 8:18, 23), then it is not 
he, at least, who is to blame, but the determination of his theo- 
logical expositors to misunderstand him, . . . . when to his 
words the only sense which they can have is continually denied, 
_ and from the throughout clear and unitary conception which 
they express is derived an understanding that is arbitrarily 
changing, contradictory, and with difficulty intelligible.” The 
objection which is raised on the ground that in Gal. 5: Ig ff., 
referred to in the foregoing quotation, other sins are mentioned 
than those proceeding immediately from the odp€ literally 
regarded, is invalid, because it would be manifestly unjust to 
such a thinker as Paul to require that if he regarded the sensuous 
nature as the seat of sin, its manifestations must be directly 
related to the body alone, and not allowed a wider range into 
the domain of thought and feeling. It has already been pointed 
out that the apostle thought man to be “sold under sin,” in 
bondage to it, because he was odpxwos, or of flesh. But the 
‘‘sin’’ in question in this passage is sin in general, and not sin 
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specifically related to the physical nature. The physical basis 
is not, however, lost sight of, and, in fact, the list of ‘‘ works of 
the flesh”’ in the passage under consideration begins and ends 
with offenses of a directly sensuous character. Man, being by 
nature odpxivos, becomes ethically capxixds or carnal in the entire 
scope of his activity, and this sactical quality of his acts exists 
precisely and only because he is “of flesh.” Moreover, are we 
able to determine categorically, with our present knowledge of 
psychical phenomena, what connection ‘hatred, wrath, and 
strife” have with the physical nature, or dare we affirm dogmat- 
ically that they have none? 

The latent sin which has its seat in the flesh is brought into 
activity, “‘revived” (Rom. 7:9), through the agency of the 
“law.” By the term véuos or 6 véuos Paul understands primarily 
the Mosaic legislation, mora] and ceremonial ; includes under it, 
however, the Old Testament Scriptures generally, and recognizes 
an inward law where no outward commandment has been given 
in Rom. 2:9: “ For, when the Gentiles, who have no law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, not having a law 
(7. ¢., according to the Jewish idea of the law as an express 
injunction), are a law unto themselves.” This last view of law, 
which was current among the Greeks, has an important relation, 
as will appear further on, to the apostle’s doctrine of the entrance 
of sin and death into the world. With all his depreciation of 
the law, Paul concedes so much to the genius of his race out of 
which it sprang as to declare it to be “spiritual” and “holy, 
just, and good.”’ It is, however, ineffective in spiritual results, 
because man is ‘of flesh” (cdpxwos, Rom. 7:14). It cannot 
stop the course of sin and produce righteousness, because it is 
“‘weak through the flesh” (Rom. 8:3), powerless against the 
lusts of the odp&, by whose force its divine ordinances are 
swept aside, so that it is totally inoperative “to make alive”’ 
( Sworrorjoa, Gal. 3:21). Though man may “ delight in the law of 
God” according to the véuos Tod vods, the other vdyos in his ‘‘ mem- 
bers ” overcomes the good impulses of the ‘‘ mind,” and he can 
only cry out in impotent despair: ‘‘O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from this body of death ?”’ (Rom. 7:24). 
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Thus he finds the commandment, which was ordained to life, to 
be unto death (Rom. 7:10). But Paul does not stop here in 
his exposition of the relation of the law to sin. Not only is it 
unable to “ make alive,” 2. ¢., although “ spiritual’ and “holy,’’ 
to effect righteousness, but it also actually produces subjective 
sin or transgression, since through it comes the knowledge of 
sin, the consciousness that the impulses of the flesh, which with- 
out the law take their inevitable course by natural necessity, are 
in fact sinful. ‘The motions of sin” are “by the law,” and 
without it man would never have known sin, for “I had not 
known lust (as such) except the law had said, ‘Thou shall not 
covet’” (Rom. 7:5,7). It is through “the commandment’”’ 
that the sin which was as such before inoperative ‘‘took occa- 
sion,” and “ wrought all manner of concupiscence.’’ ‘‘ For with- 
out the law sin was (is) dead” (Rom. 7:8). This is a general 
proposition regarding sin and the law, and is to the same pur- 
port as the declaration that “‘ sin is not imputed where there is 
no law” (Rom. 5:13). Without the law, by which the apostle 
probably means an express commandment, the lusts of the flesh, 
in their nature sinful, partaking of duapria, pursue their natural 
course blindly, and the man is “alive” (lives), but ‘when the 
commandment came, sin revived” and the man “ died” (Rom. 
7:9). Whether if ‘the commandment” had not come man 
_ would have lived forever in this merely animal existence without 
moral consciousness is a question which Paul neither raises nor 
answers, and which we may pass by, for the present at least. It 
should, however, be remarked that if he had in mind the human 
race prior to the giving of the law through Moses, he is not con- 
sistent with himself in giving this alone a place in the scheme ; 
for he recognizes for the Gentiles an inward law and a conscience 
according to which they are held responsible (Rom 2: 14-16). 
Perhaps there hovered before his mind the Adamic legend of 
the innocent childhood of the race or the thought of the child- 
hood of the individual before the dawn of conscience. In any 
case the 6 véuos in vs. 12, which evidently means the Mosaic 
law, and the occurrence of ‘‘ commandment ” (évroA7) repeatedly 
in vss. 9-13, which he does not employ to designate the inner 
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law (Rom. 13:9; I Cor. 7:19; 14 :37), create a difficulty for 
which there appears to be no solution without violence to the 
natural sense of the passage. We might, indeed, suppose the 
apostle to have regarded the law of the conscience unenlightened 
by divine revelation as carrying an évToA7 by implication, but 
this is a gratuitous expedient, and the probability is that the 
question in hand did not present itself to him at all. 

The apostle’s teaching on this subject has a point and vivid- 
ness which are doubtless due to his own experience of sin and 
to his conversion, and it may be regarded as his original contri- 
bution to hamartiology. The doctrine was certainly remote 
from the Jewish point of view and even antagonistic to the 
thought and feeling of a Jew that sin became exceeding sinful 
by the commandment, and that the law was given for the express 
purpose of making ‘‘the offense abound” (Rom. 5 : 20; 7: 13). 
The sin that is in the flesh is brought to life through the pres- 
ence of the commandment, and rushes forth into every forbid- 
den field simply because of the prohibition. The objective sin 
becomes subjective, the ‘material sin” becomes “formal.” All 
that Paul says, however, on the law and sin is incidental to a 
purpose to which any specific doctrine of sin was for him sub- 
ordinate, to show, namely, that righteousness is unattainable 
through the law. If the law can do nothing but make men 
sinners and expose them to death and the wrath of God, it cer- 
tainly does not open a way to eternal life. The entire observ- 
ance of its requirements is impossible. The more a man knows 
of it, the wider yawns the chasm within him between ideal and 
achievement, between what the law of his mind requires and 
what the law in his members fatally compels him to do. It is 
an error, however, to suppose that Paul thought the law to be 
imperfect as a law or an incomplete disclosure of the divine will. 
The Old Testament was to him the perfect word of God. 
Accordingly, if the law was a pedagogue to lead men to Christ, 
it had this office in the sense that it was intended to hold them in 
subjection, convict them of sin, show them their inability to 
save themselves by their own works, and fling them at last upon 
Christ who abolished the old law and revealed the new law of 
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the Spirit and of life. He therefore, as Weizsacker remarks, 
“accepted the paradox involved in the two propositions, that 
the law contains the commands of God by whose fulfillment man 
obtains life and righteousness, and that, as a matter of fact, its 
only effect was to produce the knowledge of sin.”” The solution 
of this paradox is superficial according to which the law is con- 
ceived as ‘“‘spiritual” and given “unto life,” but performs a tran- 
sitional function in producing the knowledge of sin and in show- 
ing to man the impossibility of salvation by works, in order to 
prepare the way for salvation under the new dispensation, and 
so in fact to fulfill its original purpose. An incidental result of 
the law, that Paul himself discovered, does not invalidate its. 
original intention, which he declares in the most precise terms 
to have been ‘‘to life” (€is Swjv); and yet in the same breath 
he asserts that he had found the law to be “unto death” (eis 
@dvarov, Rom. 7:10). A divine ordinance produces a result 
directly the opposite of its original intention. Vs. 13 does 
not resolve the paradox, for although he there says that not the 
law which is good is the occasion of death to him, but rather 
sin, the responsibility still falls upon the law, since it was given 
in order that sin might abound. If “the sting of death is sin,” 
“the strength of sin is the law” (1 Cor. 15:56). To the ques- 
tion which one of the two terms of the antinomy under consid- 
eration is supported by the historico-religious facts relative to 
‘the law the apostle himself furnishes the only valid answer 
when he says that this was given “unto life.” From the point 
of view of the Old Testament the law was unquestionably given, 
not to make “sin abound,” but to produce righteousness. Obe- 
dience is not therein enjoined by the voice of teachers and 
prophets from age to age as if it were an impossibility, but as 
an achievement within the power of men. Actual righteousness 
achieved by conforming through good works to the will of God 
is not enforced by unremitting warning and exhortation as if it 
were an unattainable ideal, but as a possible accomplishment of 
which many shining examples exist. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the teaching of Jesus in this regard is in accord with 
that of the illustrious representatives of the genius of the old 
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Hebrew morality and religion (Matt. 5:19; 7:21; 8:50; 19: 16— 
21; Luke 16:29). Even Paul himself occasionally shows that 
he had in fact “ profited in the Jews’ religion” (Gal. 1:14), and 
echoes the mighty voice of his race, when he for the moment 
loses sight of the dogmatic purpose which led him into the anti- 
nomy in question (Rom. 2: 6-13; 1 Cor. 3:13; 5:10; Gal. 6:7). 
Another obscurity appears in the connection in which the apostle 
here speaks of ‘‘the law’’ as occasioning sin in connection with 
the flesh, and declares that without it no formal sin could exist. 
That he has in mind, as before remarked, the Mosaic law, and 
includes its moral precepts, is evident from the words: “I had 
not known lust except the law had said, ‘Thou shalt not covet’”” 
(Rom. 7:7). Yet he recognizes sin as existing in an aggra- 
vated form among the Gentiles ‘‘who have not the law,” and 
speaks of sinning “without law” (Rom. 2:12, 14). His intense 
preoccupation with polemical dialectic, and the impetuous rush 
of his thought toward the end that this proposed for him fur- 
nish the only explanation of such paradoxes, which are stum- 
bling-blocks to those only who are wanting in insight into the 
nature and the absorbing aims of the great apostle. 

Paul’s teaching regarding the entrance of sin into the world 
is one of the most difficult and most disputed points of his 
theology; yet, as before remarked, he does not set out to 
formulate a specific doctrine on the subject. The matter 
involves the questions: whether he means to teach that sin first 
made its appearance in the world through Adam’s transgression, 
whether in that transgression was implied a “fall” of Adam in 
the traditional sense of the term and a radical change of human 
nature, whether in the sin of the progenitor as the federal head. 
of the race all men sinned, and whether sin is to be regarded as. 
belonging originally to the divine order of human existence or 
as chargeable to man’s free activity. The classical passage on 
the subject is the much disputed Rom. 5:12-19, which opens 
with the declaration that ‘‘as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for 
that all sinned’’—the thought is here broken off to be resumed in 
the eighteenth verse, where the parallel between Adam and Christ 
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is carried out. That the apostle does not here mean that sin 
came into the world through Adam as a man having the fleshly 
nature (adpxwwos), and thus beginning an order of life in which 
sinfulness or sin as an objective power was to prevail, is evident 
from the fact that in vss. 17, 18, and 19 he speaks of Adam’s 
‘‘offense”’ and ‘“‘disobedience.’”’ He has in mind, then, Adam’s 
transgression of the divine commandment in accordance with 
the account in Genesis. Through this transgression, he declares 
death (physical death without hope of resurrection except 
through “the last Adam,” the “life-giving spirit,” 1 Cor. 15: 45) 
passed upon or unto all men, for that all sinned. The cruz 
interpretum of this passage is the expression éf’ @ mdvtes juap- 
tov, which can only mean, ‘inasmuch as (because) all sinned” 
(2 Cor. 5:4; Phil. 3:12), and the central question is whether 
Adam’s sin is regarded as the sin of all, or all are declared to 
have sinned individually. The former interpretation is without 
support in the Greek text, since é¢’ @ does not mean “in whom,” 
and since to supply “in him” after “sinned” is to read a new 
idea into the passage. The simple statement is that “all 
sinned” as the reason why all are subject to death, and Paul 
never employs the verb “to sin” (duaptdvw) in any other sense 
than that of individual transgression. Accordingly, the meaning 
is not that all men became sinful at the same time with Adam 
and through his sin. Nevertheless, the expression ‘by one 
‘ man” must have its rights, so that the sin of Adam shall not be 
cut off from connection with the sin of his posterity, and the 
transgressions of the latter for which they suffer death be 
regarded as independent of his “offense.” Otherwise the argu- 
ment of the entire section would be destroyed, which draws a 
parallel between Adam and Christ as the respective heads of the 
two world-orders of sin and death and righteousness and life; 
and as men.do not and cannot attain salvation without connec- 
tion with ‘‘the last Adam,” so they are not conceived as bringing 
destruction upon themselves or as being naturally subject to 
death independently of ‘the first Adam.” ‘As in Adam (2. ¢., 
on the ground of Adam) all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” For as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
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sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made right- 
eous” (1 Cor. 15:22; Rom. 5:19). If, however, under the 
new order men do not become righteous simply because of the 
righteousness of Christ and without their own choice, neither 
under the old order did Paul think them to be subject to death 
without their own acts of sin. Each representative head is 
conceived only as the occasion of the results of his work, on the 
one hand in the tragic order of death, and on the other in the 
blessed order of life—the occasion indispensable to all that 
follows in either order. It may be questioned whether 
Pfleiderer does not state the case too strongly when he says that 
the sin of Adam’s posterity is regarded as “the necessary conse- 
quence” of the sin of the first man (Paulinismus, 2. Aufl., p. 54). 
It does not necessarily follow from the employment of the aorist 
neaptov that the sinning of all is conceived as contained in that 
of Adam, although this sense must be conceded as grammati- 
cally possible. It is not, however, the only grammatically 
defensible sense. The aorist is technically not used for the per- 
fect, and “have sinned” may be an incorrect translation if 
one will be excessively exact. But strict accuracy is not 
always observed in the use of the aorist, and this tense is often 
employed when a connection with the present closely analogous 
to our perfect is intended. It would not be regarded as a gross 
inaccuracy to translate in Luke 1:1, érrexeipnoav “have taken in 
hand,” or to make one invited guest say in 14:19, “I have 
bought a field,” and another, ‘I have married a wife.” So in 
each case the Revised Version. Moreover, Paul himself says: 
“For all have sinned and are come short of the glory of God” 
(Rom. 3:23), where qjuaproy certainly does not denote such a 
definite past act filling only one point of time as is claimed for 
it in the passage in question, but means that all began to sin in 
some past time and have continued sinning till at the present, 
as before, they are in the condition mentioned. The perfect 
tense could not express this idea more clearly. In fact, the 
perfect of duaprdvw is rarely used in the New Testament and 
not at all by Paul except in the participial form, while the aorist 
is repeatedly employed in connections in which our perfect would 
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be the accurate equivalent (Luke 15:18, 21; Rom. 2:12; 1 Cor. 
7: 28, “if thou marry, thou hast not sinned,” jmaptes ). In almost 
every place except Rom. 5:12 the revisers have rendered the 
aorist of duaptdvw by the perfect tense. Why not there? 

The interpretation which we have given to Rom. 5:12 is the 
only one consistent with vss. 13 and 14, in which the apostle 
proceeds to establish the proposition that all individually 
sinned: ‘For until the law sin was in the world; but sin is not 
imputed when there is nolaw. Nevertheless death reigned from 
Adam until Moses even over them that had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression.” This does not mean, as 
Lipsius (in Hand-Commentar) will have it, and as Meyer main- 
tains, that individuals were not punished by death for their 
actual sins, but by reason of the objective transference of the sin 
of Adam. This might be Paul’s meaning in accordance with his 
doctrine that “without the law sin is dead” (Rom. 7:8), if a sin 
that is ‘‘dead” be punishable, but why should he take the 
trouble to state the obvious fact that sin which is not sin in fact 
and in form is not “imputed’’? Meyer’s remark on this point, 
which is irreconcilable with his interpretation of the passage as 
a whole, is that ‘‘in the absence of the law the action which in 
and by itself is unlawful is no “vansgression of the law and cannot, 
therefore, be brought into account as such.” But that these 
‘“‘actions” performed under the universal reign of duapria were 
’ regarded by Paul as individual sins is evident from Rom. 1: 19- 
32; 2:12. They were violations of the inner law by those who 
knew ‘the judgment of God that they who commit such things 
are worthy of death” (Rom. 1:32). Besides, in the passage in 
hand he says of those who lived before the giving of the formal 
law that they had “sinned,” although not like Adam by violat- 
ing an express outward commandment. This certainly is not a 
sinning ‘in Adam.” The death, then, that ‘reigned from Adam 
until Moses,” reigned over all because ‘all sinned.” Meyer 
remarks that the rabbinical writers derived universal mortality 
from the fall of Adam, all having sinned in him, and thinks that 
Paul’s doctrine may have had its roots in his Jewish training. 
According to Weber, however, (System, pp. 240 f.) the Jewish 
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theologians found an antinomy in the two propositions that death 
came as the consequence of Adam’s sin and that sin is not 
inheritable. They concluded accordingly that death has power 
over the individual only on the ground of his own sin. Paul’s 
teaching also was that death came into the world as the penalty 
of Adam’s offense, and that, since penalty can be conceived as 
inflicted only where there is actual sin, the death of his descend- 
ants, sin not being transmissible, was due to the fact that all had 
sinned. The death of innocent children is not taken into the 
account. 

The difficulties which inhere in the Pauline doctrine of the 
origin of sin are not, however, cleared up by the passages thus 
far considered. It cannot be denied that in Rom. 5:12 ff. the 
apostle speaks of sin as though it had no existence in the world 
prior to Adam’s transgression, and as though through the prin- 
ciple of solidarity ‘“‘by some sort of continuity” the descendants 
of the progenitor were subject to sin and death through him. 
Such expressions as, ‘By one man’s offense death reigned ;” 
“By the offense of our judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation,”’ and ‘“‘ By one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners’’ (Rom. 5:17, 18, 19), indicate that Adam’s act is con- 
ceived, not as the act of an isolated individual from which no 
consequences follow to others, but as one fraught with such far- 
reaching tragic results as can proceed only from the head of the 
race, just as Christ’s act of atonement extended to the whole 
series of his descendants in the spiritual order. In other words, 
the teaching appears to be that, just as grace could not “reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life” except ‘through Christ,” 
“sin,” and so “death” as its consequence, ‘‘reigned”’ primarily 
“by one” (Rom. 5:17, 21). If in these passages the origin of 
sin in the descendants of Adam appears to lie outside themselves, 
it is not in 2 Cor. 11:3 placed in the progenitors themselves, 
but in the serpent, or Satan, in which evil personality Paul 
evidently believed (Rom. 16:20; 1 Cor.5:5; 7:5; 2Cor. 2:11; 
11:14). To the question raised by Sabatier (ZL’Apdtre Paul, 
3™° éd., 1896, p. 384): ‘Why, then, did not the apostle say 
that sin entered into the world with Satan and by him?” the 
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inquiry may be proposed to determine what he does mean to 
say here, if not precisely this. For, according to Sabatier him- 
self, he here follows the Adamic legend in Genesis as an 
“authority,” and that recognizes no sin either objective or sub- 
jective in the progenitors except through an outward seduction. 
On the other hand, according to a series of passages already 
quoted and elucidated, the apostle regards the origin of 
“formal” sin in the individual as due to “ material” sin resid- 
ing in the flesh in connection with the law which provokes and 
calls it into activity. He certainly ascribes to all the descend- 
ants of Adam an indwelling principle of sin which is ‘‘ dead” 
until the law brings it to life. And this, too, despite the 
principle of solidarity and some sort of causal connection of 
the first sin with that which reigned in the world subsequent to 
Adam, he appears to regard as the natural condition of man. 
The first man, Adam, was only a “living soul” (yvy7), was 
“earthy” (xoixds), and had not the spiritual quality of ‘the 
second man from heaven,” otherwise he would not have sinned. 
In the divine order ‘that is not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural,” and the wvy7 and the mvedya represent the 
antithetic orders of life (1 Cor. 15:45f.). ‘The natural 
(yuxieds) man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God” 
(1 Cor. 2:14), 2. @., he is essentially capxieds because he is “ of 
the flesh” (odpxwos), and “no good thing” dwells in him, 
. namely, in his flesh, but rather sin ready to manifest itself when 
the ‘‘ occasion” is presented ‘‘ through the commandment,” and 
to “bring forth fruit unto death.” It is a natural conclusion 
from these premises that one at least of the apostle’s doctrines 
of the origin of sin was that it resided primarily in the nature of 
man and in “the first man Adam”’ as well as in his descendants. 
If this conception, so far as Adam is concerned, does not appear 
in the account of the first sin in Genesis, which he seems to 
accept in ascribing sin to the temptation or deception of Satan, 
then there is in this regard, if not an antinomy, at least a gap in 
his thought which he has not formally filled. That he believed 
the children of Adam to have “all sinned” in the same way and 
for the same reason, 7. ¢., because they had like him the evil 
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impulse in the flesh, is evident from the foregoing considerations. 
There is, then, no solution of the antinomy which is contained in 
this proposition and in the other that sin and death came to men 
through Adam, except on the assumption that their fleshly nature, 
their evil impulses, were inherited from him. But Paul nowhere 
intimates the doctrine that either the nature of Adam or that of 
his descendants underwent a change by reason of the first trans- 
gression. We must conclude, accordingly, that his teaching, as 
.we have it, furnishes no means of resolving this paradox. 

That the traditional doctrine of the fall of man is not taught 
by Paul is not only based upon exegesis, according to which 
such a teaching would be incompatible with the idea that man 
was originally “earthy,” 2. ¢., the opposite of ‘spiritual,’ but 
also upon the natural and obvious philosophy of the matter 
derivable from the reasoning of the apostle. For assuming the 
premises from which he proceeds, the Eden legend, the absence 
of fleshly or sinful impulses in ‘the first man” leaves the begin- 
ning of sin inexplicable. That this difficulty inheres in the 
Genesis story, and that Paul appears once to have overlooked 
it, need not enter into the consideration. Enough, that it is a 
fundamental principle of his thought that only the man can be 
superior to the flesh and sin in whom dwells the life-giving 
Spirit imparted through Christ. Sin inheres in the flesh of the 
psychical or natural man, and it is from the fleshly nature that 
sin proceeds, that is, it is grounded in the original constitution 
of man. Sin did not make man fleshly through “the fall,” but 
he sinned first, and has always sinned, because of the flesh. 
The law is spiritual, but man is carnal, sold under sin. Accord- 
ing to the inner man he aspires and strives toward the service 
of God in which his mind delights, but the law in his members 
brings him into captivity to the law of sin and death which is in 
his members, so that he does what he would not and what he 
hates. “In no place,” says Weizsicker, ‘where the antithesis 
of flesh and spirit is broadly discussed is there any hint that 
the flesh, considered in its moral aspect, is a secondary growth 
(ein gewordenes). It is only its full moral influence that is to be 
thought of as a later development But the law is inca- 
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pable of attaining its object. It was weak on account of the 
flesh (Rom. 8:3). After all this there can hardly be a doubt 
that for Paul the antithesis of flesh and spirit ultimately rests 
on the nature of the flesh, that is, on the natural quality of 
man” (Apost. Zeitalter, p. 131; Eng. trans., Vol. I, p. 152). 

We are thus led to the conclusion that according to a funda- 
mental doctrine of Paul man cannot be regarded as naturally 
immortal. It was “by man’ that death came, by “the first 
man,” who was “earthy” and as such by nature doomed to cor- 
ruption (Oopa). “In Adam all die.” Life, incorruption, the 
glory of the blessed in the Messianic kingdom, the resurrection, 
pertain only to those who, through having accepted Christ, have 
“the earnest (pledge) of the Spirit,” and who can hopefully 
wait for ‘‘the redemption” of their bodies (Rom. 8: 23). Even 
believers, though possessing ‘‘the Spirit,” are conceived as sub- 
ject to physical death, and it was only when Christ should come 
for the resurrection that the dead would be “raised incorrupt- 
ible,” and the saints then living would “be changed” (1 Cor. 
15:52). Incorruptibility belongs only to the kingdom of God, 
which “flesh and blood cannot inherit.” The body, which is 
mortal by reason of having the flesh as its substance, becomes 
triumphant over death only when “‘quickened”’ by the indwell- 
ing Spirit of God. This is only another way of saying that the 
body of the believer conceived as a form will have at the resur- 
rection an incorruptible spiritual substance, and will become, 
like that of Christ in his exalted state, a ‘body of glory.” With 
this principle, which cannot be removed from the apostle’s the- 
ology without leaving it a soulless body, it is not easy to recon- 
cile his doctrine that death came into the world in consequence 
of Adam’s transgression, that ‘by one man’s offense death 
reigned by one” (Rom. 5:17), and that ‘death passed upon 
all because all sinned.” Death is ‘the wages of sin,” and the 
doctrine that it is imposed as a divine judgment for sin could 
not well be more explicitly expressed than it is in the words: 
“Therefore as by the offense of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation,” etc. (Rom. 5:18), when the “offense” 
is the sin on account of which “death reigned” (vs. 17). We 
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have, then, the two propositions over against each other, (1) 
that man, being “ of flesh” and “earthy,” is naturally mortal, 
and (2) that his mortality is by reason of the divine judgment 
upon sin. It is true, as Sabatier remarks, that Paul does not 
say that ‘‘the physical law of death did not exist in the world 
before the sin of Adam.” Neither does he say explicitly that 
Adam was by nature immortal, and would not have died if he 
had not sinned. But this proposition and its opposite are legit- 
imate deductions from two series of passages. The same 
inconsistency existed in the later Jewish theology, which taught 
that Adam was created mortal, and yet in consequence of the 
fall became subject to death (Weber, System, pp. 214, 238). 
The Pauline antinomy cannot be solved; it can only be 
explained, as it has been, by supposing that two ways of regard- 
ing the subject were in the apostle’s mind without reconciliation: 
the Pharisaic-Jewish, according to which death was a positive 
punishment of the definite transgression of Adam, and that cor- 
responding to the old Hebraism as well as to Hellenism, accord- 
ing to which death was the natural consequence of the perish- 
ableness of all earthly material (so Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, 
Schmiedel, and others). The passage concerning ‘‘the groaning 
creation” (Rom. 8: 19-22) is in accord with the ancient Hebrew 
tradition recorded in Gen. 3: 17 as well as with the later Jewish 
theology. The latter taught that the earth had its part in the 
curse of Adam, so that not only human nature, but also the 
inanimate creation, underwent a change in consequence of the 
fall. The earth brought forth harmful insects, and the course 
of the planets was altered as a result of Adam’s sin; their path 
was lengthened and their speed retarded (Weber, System, p. 
216). Anecho of this idea appears to be the teaching that 
“the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now,” in “earnest expectation”’ waiting “for the manifes- 
tation of the Son of God”—the glorious revelation of their 
sonship which would be effected at the parousia, ‘the restora- 
tion of all things.”” That this condition of the creation is not 
conceived as inhering in its original constitution, but as imposed 
upon it from without, is evident from the expression, ‘on 
account of him who subjected” it, whether this one be man 
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effecting the result through sin, or God who did it “ because 
his counsel and will had to be thus satisfied.”” The sin which 
struck man with mortality brought a malediction upon nature. 

The objection to this construction of the Pauline theology, 
according to which sin is conceived as arising out of the natural 
fleshly impulse of human nature in conjunction with the divine 
law, that it makes God the author of sin, though not “scientific” 
from the point of view of exegesis, but dogmatic, may well have 
a brief consideration, because its discussion will throw light upon 
the apostle’s hamartiology. If man was originally of “flesh” 
(odpxuwos), “earthy” (youeds) , and “ psychical” (yuxieds), so that 
sin must immediately “revive” when the commandment comes, 
and if the power of this inherent duapria was so great that its 
desolating sway has been universal, it would appear to be a valid 
inference that sin is a part of the divine order (Rom. 9: 13, 17, 
18; 10:7; 11:32; Gal. 3:21, 22), a necessary result of the 
infirmity of the human constitution. In fact, according to the 
strenuous theism of Paul, God is the author of everything (Rom. 
11: 36; 1 Cor.8:6). It is he who created “the first man,” 
the psychical, earthy one (Rom. 9 : 20-22), and he also created 
the last Adam, ‘the life-giving Spirit,” who was destined con- 
ditionally to restore all that the former had devastated. The 
apostle knows nothing of an absolute human freedom. On the 
one hand, the psychical man is powerless under the servitude to 
the flesh and its indwelling sinfulness (Rom. 7:14, 23). ‘The 
carnal mind is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be” (Rom. 8:7). Thus man cannot liberate and save himself. 
But, on the other hand, his salvation is effected by the super- 
natural intervention of the mighty Spirit of God, by whose power 
his spiritual life is just as certainly determined as his sinful 
activity was governed by the indomitable ‘carnal mind.” The 
sons of God are “driven,” impelled, determined in their living 
by the Spirit of God (mvedparte Beod dyovrat, Rom. 8:14). If the 
unregenerate man is determined in his activity by the compelling 
flesh, the believer, who has the Spirit, acts under the compulsion 
of this supernal power, this masterful over-soul. ‘Since the 
days of the prophets no one had so strongly felt this constraint 
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of the divine thought upon man as Paul. If in general man 
regards the operations of his being as his free actions, believes 
that he pushes, and is pushed, is like a stone which is thrown, 
and thinks it flies, much more did the apostle clearly feel the 
flight of his spirit to be a cast from the hand of God” (Haus- 
rath, Neutest. Zettgesch., 111, p. 113). Yet the apostle employs in 
unmistakable terms the language of freedom and responsibility. 
He condemns men for their transgressions, and exhorts them to 
the activities of obedience and righteousness quite as if he 
regarded them as free agents and moral beings in the libertarian 
sense. If all this denotes an antinomy in his thought, it is one 
which still lurks in our thinking, and which theistic philosophy 
has not yet been able to resolve. 

The dark picture of the natural man’s servitude to the flesh 
and his inability to do right is relieved by the doctrine of the 
éow avOpwrros, so that Paul cannot be charged with teaching the 
traditional dogma of total depravity. The flesh is not the 
whole man, despite Holsten’s acute reasoning. There is delight 
in the law of God after the inner man, and the mind (voids) 
renders a spontaneous service to the divine order of virtue, 
struggling against the fleshly impulses which reign in the mem- 
bers (Rom. 7:22f.). While according to the apostle’s phi- 
losophy of salvation the voids is unable without the divine mvedpa 
to attain righteousness, and appears to be represented in Rom. 
7: 13-23 as consenting to the law that it is good and serving it, 
so far at least as a recognition of its demands and a desire to 
fulfill them are concerned, but still doing what it hates, there is, 
on the other hand, in passages written without the doctrinal pre- 
occupation which often leads him into extreme statements a 
recognition of man’s ability to ‘‘do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law,” even when the subjects are Gentiles who have 
only the inward law. It would, indeed, be a fruitful inquiry that 
should enable the expositors of Paul to determine to what 
extent a manifest polemic-dogmatic interest on his part in con- 
nection with the antinomies of his thought should incline them 
to regard one or the other member of them as expressing his 
deepest conviction. There is, however, only an apparent anti- 
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nomy in his teaching on the subject in question, and the impor- 
tance of the right anthropological point of view to a compre- 
hension of his doctrine is here apparent. The voids is a part of 
man, and is to be distinguished from the divine mvedyua, which is 
elsewhere represented as striving against the flesh. The activity 
in the direction of the good which he here ascribes to the vois 
renders his teaching on the subject of man’s moral ability essen- 
tially different from Augustine’s. 

The dreadful consequences which Paul attaches to sin indi- 
cate the deep earnestness which underlay his teaching regarding 
its nature and operations. As has already been pointed out, the 
judgment upon sin is conceived as an immediate decree of God, 
a divine condemnation. The hard and impenitent heart treasures 
up “wrath” that will break forth “in the day of wrath,” 2. ¢., at 
the judgment of the parousia which will manifest the divine 
“indignation and wrath,” and bring ‘tribulation and anguish” 
upon evil-doers, then to be overwhelmed by the might of Him 
who “taketh vengeance” (Rom. 2:5, 8, 9; 3:5; 5:9; see 
also Eph. 5:6). This terrible judgment conceived and executed 
by almighty power denotes the dread significance of “death” 
(@dvaros) which is so frequently mentioned as the penalty of sin. 
This means not only the going out of existence of the physical 
body, of soul (yvyx7%, life-principle of the flesh) and body, but 
also the exclusion of the individual from participation in the 
resurrection, his hopeless tarrying in the underworld, hades, the 
realm of the dead, if not the absolute destruction of his person- 
ality. The words “corruption” (@@opd), destruction” (a7@deaa), 
and their corresponding verbs (@@e(pec@a: and amdédAvoOar) do 
not mean simply punishment and to punish, and do not convey 
the mere idea of temporal overthrow, but their proper sense is 
exclusion from existence as ordinarily understood, and in partic- 
ular from the life of believers who alone, since they had “the 
Spirit,” could hope for resurrection. It is not of great moment 
whether the terms signify the absolute extinction of being or 
simply exclusion from the resurrection, for according to the ideas 
of the time the sad and gloomy existence of shades in the 
underworld was scarcely to be preferred to annihilation. The 
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Jewish theology believed in the destruction of the wicked in 
gehenna, with discrimination against some (Weber, System., pp. 
374, 375)- For Paul’s use of the words see in particular Rom. 
g:22; 1 Cor. 3:17. Such being the apostle’s view of the fate 
of the wicked, it is evident that the doctrine of their endless 
punishment has no support in his writings, but that his thought 
on the matter is rather expressed by the aidviduos SXeOpos (swift 
destruction) of 1 Thess. 5:3. 

The Pauline doctrine of sin considered by itself presents a 
gloomy view of human nature, life,and destiny—the indomitable 
flesh with its debasing appetites and passions; the law in the 
members in endless warfare against the law of the mind; the 
inner man which delights in the law of God engaged in a doubt- 
ful struggle with the powers of evil; and the universal reign of 
death in whose awful harvest the wicked are gathered to 
destruction. A full view of his thought requires a consideration 
of his doctrine of redemption, from which a gleam of hope is 
thrown upon this darkness, and in which the despairing excla- 
mation, ‘‘O wretched man that I am,” is answered by the cry of 
triumph, “Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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ALBRECHT RITSCHL is the most prominent name in German 
theology at the close of the nineteenth century, as Schleier- 
macher was at its beginning. The eminent German theologians 
of the century were students of Schleiermacher, and his name 
appears in their writings more frequently than that of any other 
modern author; yet when his influence was greatest the number 
of his disciples in prominent professorships, in religious journal- 
ism, and in popular and scholarly theological literature was far 
inferior to those who compose the Ritschl school today. Pro- 
fessors Harnack, Kaftan, Herrmann, Schultz, Wendt are a few of 
the members of this school, whose power is specially felt in the 
universities, in some of which they control the theological 


*A reference to the principal works used in the preparation of this article will 
enable the reader to understand the authority for the statements made. The author 
met Ritschl at Gottingen in 1865, and also knew some of his most eminent pupils, 
among them Harnack and Kaftan. The following books contain the theology of 
Ritschl: Dize christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, three 
volumes, the first giving the history of the doctrine, the second the scriptural basis, 
and the third the system itself; Unterricht in der christlichen Religion, intended as 
a basis for religious instruction in gymnasia; and Theologie und Metaphysik, being 
a reply to attacks on his system, especially to those of Luthardt, Frank, and Weiss, 
and at the same time explaining the relation of his theology to philosophy. On these 
three works the article is based ; but many others have been used. His earlier books 
and his Geschichte des Pietismus are not so essential for a knowledge of his system. 
A brief but clear exposition and defense of Ritschl’s theology is given by Pastor 
Julius Thikoetter: Darstellung und Beurtheilung der Theologie Albrecht Ritschl’s. 
The works of other disciples, particularly those of Herrmann, are also important. An 
elaborate critique of Ritschl’s philosophical basis is given by L. Staehlin: Kant, 
Lotee und Ritschi, translated by Dr. D. W. Simon, Edinburgh. Professor Pfleiderer, 
Berlin, the liberal theologian, subjects to keen criticism the philosophical and theo- 
logical views of Ritschl in Die Ritsch?’sche Lehre. 

The references to Ritschl’s works are always made to the first edition. Numerous 
changes were made in the later editions, but they do not affect the essential elements 
of his system. 
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faculty. The activity of the members is marvelous and 
embraces all departments of religious thought and life. The 
interest excited by the new theology extends to the orthodox 
and the various shades of liberalism, to Catholics as well as 
Protestants, to members of the Greek church and to such as 
make no religious profession, and to America as well as to the 
different countries of Europe. 

Theologians who are not familiar with the German language 
find it difficult to form a clear conception of this system. The 
style of Ritschl is involved, and many of his sentences are 
untranslatable. He used old terms, but not always in the old 
sense. Both in method and doctrine he breaks with tradition- 
alism and proposes to inaugurate a new era in theology. Even 
in its native land theologians dispute about the meaning and 
tendency of this system, and Ritschl and his followers have fre- 
quently complained that they are misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. For two decades their teachings have been subjects of 
violent controversy; and the attacks of the orthodox and liber- 
als, and the defense by the Ritschlians, have not lessened the 
confusion. The time for a final decision on the merits of this 
theology has not come; we have not the needed perspective, 
and the advocates and opponents are too partisan. But what- 
ever may be merely tentative in the way of criticism, the basis 
on which the system rests, its chief doctrines, and its relation to 
the traditional views can be given. Nor are the power and 
rapid spread of the new theology a mystery. It is in a peculiar 
sense a product of the times and for the times. Ritschl has 
produced one of the most important epochs in the religious 
thought of Germany since the days of Luther; and if this epoch 
is to be understood it must be studied in connection with its age 
and its immediate environment. It is as true of Ritschl as of 
Luther, Spener, Wesley, and Schleiermacher, that his teachings 
are an expression and interpretation of dominant factors in his 
age; and it is chiefly to this fact that we must attribute their 
rapid spread. \ 

1. The fundamental conceptions of Ritschl’s theology.— The 
religious and theological training of Ritschl belongs to that 
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period of criticism and negation when the most scholarly attacks 
known to history were made on the person and the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. Born in Berlin, March 25, 1822, he studied at the 
universities of Bonn, Halle, Heidelberg, and Tubingen. F. C. 
Baur, the learned founder and leader of the Tiibingen school, 
was agitating theology by his radical criticism of the books of 
the New Testament and of the character of the primitive church. 
In 1835 Strauss published his Leben Jesu, in which he attempted 
to reduce the most essential elements in the life of Jesus to 
myths. Sixty years after the appearance of that book we can 
form but a faint conception of the excitement and even conster- 
nation which it caused in theological and religious circles. The 
theological literature of the day teemed with christological 
discussions; all the eminent evangelical theologians wrote in 
defense of the genuineness of the picture given of Christ in the 
gospels ; in every university the life of Jesus was an absorbing 
theme; the very attacks made the church aware of the value of 
the person of Christ. This was the atmosphere in which Ritschl 
spent his student life. At Bonn he came under the influence of 
Nitzsch, who aimed to unite into one system dogmatics and 
ethics, which were usually treated separately, and who empha- 
sized love as the essential element of religion. He came in 
contact with Tholuck at Halle, and gave this significant criticism 
of the eminent theologian: ‘“Tholuck is scientifically incom- 
mensurable. . . . The one fixed thing in him is his subjectivity.” 
He was evidently more deeply influenced by Erdmann, the 
Hegelian professor of philosophy at Halle, than by Tholuck. 
Hegel’s philosophy was, indeed, losing its prestige in Germany, 
but was still studied eagerly in universities. Baur and Strauss 
and the whole Tiibingen school adopted its principles both in 
their destructive criticism and their constructive work. The 
theological negations attributed to Hegelianism were prominent 
factors in ending the reign of this philosophy. Under Erdmann, 
and later under Baur, Ritschl was affected by Hegelian specula- 
tion, but,in common with the trend of the times, he experienced 
a reaction against its abstractions and its dogmatism. Near the 
close of his life, in criticising the views of an opponent who 
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insisted on conceiving God as the Absolute, he exclaimed: ‘The 
Absolute ! How sublime the sound! Dimly only do I remember 
that this word occupied my thoughts in youth, when the Hege- 
lian terminology threatened to draw me as well as others into 
its vortex. It is long ago, and the word has become strange to 
me since I found that it contained no fruitful thought.”’? 

Ritschl was attracted to the University of Tiibingen by the 
fame of Baur, particularly by his History of the Doctrine of the 
Atonement, published in 1838. Although he was not one of 
Baur’s most devoted pupils, his first works were written in the 
critical spirit of the Tiibingen school, Zhe Gospel of Marcion and 
the Canonical Gospel of Luke, 1846, and The Origin of the Old 
Catholic Church, 1850. He was too independent a thinker to 
remain long under Baur’s leadership. Renewed study convinced 
him that the speculative basis and philosophical constructions 
of the Tiibingen school are false, and that its criticism is one- 
sided and more destructive than the facts warrant. He passed 
through the school and abandoned it, and his knowledge of its 
principles enabled him the more successfully to attack them. 
In 1857 he published the second edition of The Origin of the Old 
Catholic Church, and stated in the preface that he was obliged to 
antagonize the conclusions of the Tiibingen school “ principi- 
antly and radically.” He rejected the theory that the conflict 
between the original apostles and Paul with respect to the 
Judaistic element in Christianity determined the character of the 
literature of the New Testament and of the early church; and 
instead of accepting with that school only Romans, Corinthians, 
and Galatians, as Pauline epistles, he defended the genuineness 
of nearly every book in the New Testament. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to trace the career of 
Ritschl. His studies, his lectures, his books, and the develop- 
ment of his system so absorbed his time and energies that he 
had little left for practical affairs. He became Privat-Docent in 
the University of Bonn in 1846, professor extraordinary 1853, 
and professor ordinary 1860. From 1864 until his death, 
March 20, 1889, he was professor of dogmatic theology in the 

* Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 16. 
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University of Géttingen. It was during the twenty-five years 
spent at this institution that he completed his system and formed 
what is known as the Ritschl, or Gottingen, school. 

About the middle of this century there occurred a reaction 
against speculative philosophy in Germany similar to that which 
Ritschl experienced respecting Hegel’s system and the philoso- 
phical basis of the school of Baur. The fifty years from the 
appearance of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, in 1781, till the 
death of Hegel, in 1831, are without a parallel in philosophical 
speculation. Empirical investigations were depreciated by 
thinkers like Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, and God and man 
and the universe were to be interpreted by metaphysics. So 
unsatisfactory, however, were the results that the very name of 
philosophy fell into disrepute. Its teachings were looked upon 
as vague and uncertain, its study was pronounced fruitless, and 
scholars questioned whether it has a specific sphere and definite 
objects, and whether its realm is not fiction instead of reality. 
The great change which now occurred put empirical investiga- 
tion in place of metaphysical speculation. The reign of natural 
science began, promoted by the definiteness of its objects, the 
mathematical exactness of its method, and the finality of its 
results, and by its marvelous discoveries and their practical 
application to the arts. A demand for realism followed ideal- 
ism; what reason had failed to discover was now thought to 
lie within the province of the senses and experience, so that 
sensationalism and empiricism took the place of rationalism, 
and the subjectiveness which philosophy was supposed to have 
fostered gave way to the clamor for objective realism. The 
scientific method became so dominant that it was made the 
test for the human disciplines as well as for natural science. 
History, psychology, philosophy, ethics, theology, and religion 
were to be made scientific, and if this was not possible their 
value and validity were questioned. An era of naturalism 
prevailed during which materialism was spread among the 
cultured and the masses. As Lotze said, it was strange that 
the mind, the only object which can interpret matter, should 
lose itself in matter. Unless atheism was openly avowed, 
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agnosticism respecting spiritual objects was professed exten- 
sively in scholarly circles. 

One system retained its hold on scholars during this period 
of the disintegration of philosophical schools, that of Kant. It 
is not his entire system which is conserved in neo-Kantianism, 
but only what is known as his theory of knowledge. His ethi- 
cal principles, his acceptance of God, freedom, and immortality, 
and many of his speculations, are rejected; but so much of his 
philosophy as harmonizes with the modern empirical and scien- 
tific trend is retained. Kant is commonly regarded as the great 
metaphysician; but he, more than any other thinker, destroyed 
metaphysic, showing that speculations about objects which tran- 
scend experience are not within the limits of human reason. 
We may have ideas which transcend experience, but we have no 
means of demonstrating the existence of real objects which 
correspond with these ideas. We can never tell what things are 
in themselves or per se (das Ding an sich). We receive certain 
impressions ; there are appearances or phenomena in conscious- 
ness; we cannot go beyond these to the things which produce 
them. Our world, therefore, is phenomenal, a world of appear- 
ances. Kant himself, while thus limiting the speculative reason, 
left a large and valid sphere for what he called the practical 
reason. In one place he says that he found it necessary to 
destroy knowledge, or what was taken for knowledge, in order 
to find room for faith. He aimed to substitute rigorous criti- 
cism for unfounded metaphysic and arrogant intellectual dogma- 
tism. Kant has been called ‘the all-crushing one,” and his 
system is properly designated the ‘critical philosophy.” No 
other thinker has an equal share in making the critical spirit 
and method dominant in modern thought. 

The situation thus outlined is essential for understanding 
the basis of Ritschl’s theology. For this basis we go to his own 
experience and to the age. He abandoned the traditional the- 
ology when he entered the Tiibingen school; when he left that 
school and rejected its speculations he was obliged to determine 
his philosophical status and lay the foundation for his faith and 
his theology. It was evident to him that in the early church, 
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in the Middle Ages, and since the days of Descartes, too much 
influence had been exerted on theology by philosophy. Espe- 
cially was this influence felt in Germany, where theologians 
have so often been designated as Kantian or Hegelian, and 
where a philosophical system rather than revelation was fre- 
quently made the determining factor. This was recognized by 
Schleiermacher, apd he desired to make religion and theology 
more independent of philosophy, but was himself too much of 
a philosopher to accomplish this aim. 

The statement so often made that Ritschl opposes philosophy 
is amistake. What he opposes is the determination of the char- 
acter of religious doctrines by means of any philosophical sys- 
tem. He admits that every theologian requires a theory of 
knowledge as the basis of his investigations and for the con- 
struction of his system. The problem for solution, therefore, 
was how to give theology the most solid foundation and the 
best logical form, without permitting philosophy to pervert the 
teachings of religion. His main contention is that metaphysic 
ought to be banished from religion and theology; but meta- 
physic is not the whole of philosophy. His opposition to spec- 
ulation in religious matters is emphatic and fundamental for his 
system. Theoretical knowledge, he holds, cannot discover spirit- 
ual objects or judge them ; all that pertains to religion must be 
determined religiously and practically. Reason cannot find a 
basis for religion or prove the existence of God ; its efforts to 
do so he regards as a perversion of religion. There is, he says, 
no natural religion, no natural theology. By thus assigning to 
religion a sphere peculiar to itself, he claims that it lies beyond 
the domain of philosophy and science, and cannot be affected 
by their attacks. 

By far the most important point in Ritschl’s relation to phi- 
losophy is his theory of knowledge. These two problems were 
to be solved: What are the conditions for attaining certainty in 
religious doctrines? What method shall prevail in theology? 
It was common for theologians to follow the a prion or deduct- 
ive method; with the help of philosophy some principles or 
ideas were postulated as final, and from these the theological 
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system was deduced. If the principles or ideas were questioned, 
the entire system was invalidated. 

Ritschl’s experience in the Hegelian philosophy and the 
school of Baur, and a study of the existing state of theology, 
convinced him that this method gives no secure basis. Recog- 
nizing the validity of empirical knowledge, he turned from spec- , 
ulation to experience for the substance of religious truth. He 
is so afraid of speculation and theory that he never ventures far 
beyond the knowledge obtained directly through experience. 
If reason has free play with this empirical knowledge, it may 
put empty abstractions and deceitful fictions for the practical 
truth needed in religion. 

Through the influence of Kant and Lotze, the latter his col- 
league for many years in the University of Géttingen, he denied 
that we have, or can have, any knowledge of what things are in | 
themselves. Our religious world is phenomenal ; aside from the 
phenomena we know nothing about spiritual objects. Meta- 
physic as ontology deals with things fer se, with the nature of 
objects as distinct from the phenomena in consciousness ; it has 
nothing to do with religion and must be wholly excluded from 
theology. We know what impressions we receive in religion; 
we can define them as spiritual; but we can form no conception 
of what spirit itself is. The impressions received are ultimate 
for us; we cannot know being, substance, or essence. Ontology 
is impossible. 

It is evident that thus the old metaphysical basis of theology 
is gone. Theologians were accustomed to speak confidently and 
dogmatically of the nature of God and of the human soul. This 
nature of God and the divine attributes thought to inhere in this 
nature were made the seed from which theology was developed. 
The greatness of the revolution at which Ritschl aimed is seen 
in the fact that he pronounces such a conception of God a fiction; 
it is ontological, not religious or theological. God was usually 
defined as the Absolute; for this there is no warrant, he said. 
What shall religious thought do with the Absolute? God thus 
becomes the Unrelated One ; but every thought of God that has 
significance for us brings him into practical relation with us. At 
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best, speculation on the nature of God ends in pantheism. 
Ritschl, therefore, rejects all speculation and theory about the 
being of God, and says that the cosmological and teleological 
arguments can give no conception of his nature or demonstra- 
tion of his existence. 

What, then, is the criterion of religious truth? In Ritschl’s 
answer we discover the strong influence of Lotze. Lotze still 
more than Kant emphasizes the ethical factor in philosophy. 
He teaches that for us the question of supreme importance is 
not what things are in themselves—a question which in reality 
does not concern us—but how they are related to us. Theo- 
retical knowledge, according to Lotze, aims solely at the truth ; 
but in ethics we aim at determining questions of value. Our 
ethical judgments are value-judgments ( Werth-Urtheile). Ritschl 
agrees with Lotze respecting these value-judgments, and applies 
them to religion as well as to ethics. Thus, instead of the usual 
intellectual or speculative tests, his criterion of religious objects 
is their value for us. The existence of God cannot be demon- 
strated by the reason; but we need him, and this is evidence 
enough for his existence. Here the matter rests. It might be 
argued that we are so made that what is really adapted to our 
nature cannot deceive us, but must be true; for Ritschl, however, 
this would be too theoretical, and he makes no effort to show 
why value-judgments are final. If what is practical is ultimate, 
then it is inconsistent to go to theoretical knowledge for the 
demonstration of what is practical. Otto Ritschl, the son of 
Albrecht, has, however, written a book to show that our judg- 
ments ultimately rest on judgments of value. 

2. The theological doctrines. (a) The Scriptures.— Religion 
in its purity, without the admixture of any foreign element, is 
the aim of Ritschl. After dismissing speculation, natural reli- 
gion, and natural theology, he finds but one source of religion. 
left, and that is revelation. Christianity is the perfect religion ; 
Jesus Christ is its author; and he is the source of the revela- 
tion. Ritschl does not attempt to explain how Jesus obtained 
this revelation; he treats it as an ultimate fact. The value of 
this revelation is the final appeal; and its value is evident 
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from its effect on the first disciples and on humanity since their 
day. 

While he proposes to base theology wholly on the revelation 
given in Christ, he rejects the traditional views of inspiration. 
He puts no theory of his own in their place, and regards any 
theory on the subject as not only useless, but an actual hindrance 
to theology. 

He makes the significance of the Old Testament consist in 
the fact that it prepares the way for the New Testament. Its 
teachings are not in themselves authoritative for us; only what 
is distinctly recognized and developed in the New is of abiding 
value. Even the contents of the New Testament must be used 
critically. A view which stands isolated as that of an individ- 
ual author may not be authoritative; the test of validity is the 
consensus of the writers or the fact that a doctrine was held by 
the early church. In his own exegesis he exercises great freedom 
in the use of the teachings of the New Testament. In every 
instance the theologian must determine by critical investigation 
and comparison what shall be received as an integral part of 
Christian doctrine. But the aim of criticism is a valid knowledge 
of Christianity and the construction of the system of Christian 
truth. We can best define his method by designating it as 
critically constructive. The fact that a doctrine fits in the general 
system of Christian truth is naturally a decisive evidence in its 
favor. 

We have no writings by Jesus himself, the source of all reve- 
lation; how, then, do we obtain a knowledge of his teachings ? 
From the testimony of the diciples. From this we learn the 
immediate effect of his doctrine. In the consciousness of the 
first disciples and of the early church we have a reflection of the 
consciousness of Christ. In this way we get the Christian 
religion in its pure form; later it was perverted by the intro- 
duction of philosophical views from Plato and Aristotle. 

3In Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, Vol. II, p. 15, Ritschl says that “the theology 
which wants to learn the Christian religion from its original sources depends solely on 
the writings of the New Testament. If the thoughts of the apostles can be proved to 


have been influenced in subordinate matters by apocryphal works, then, of course, they 
are not authoritative for theology.” 
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The intimate relation between the Old Testament and the 
New gives Ritschl a criterion for making an important distinction 
between the literature of the primitive church and of a later 
period. The Christian writers who succeeded the apostles 
professed to adopt their views, but they fail to place themselves 
so directly on the Old Testament. The intimate relation of a 
book to the Old Testament is, therefore, evidence in favor of its 
apostolic origin or of its belonging to the productions of the 
primitive church. 

(6) Jesus Christ—The central thought with respect to Christ 
in Ritschl’s system is the fact that he is the embodiment and 
source of the Christian revelation and founder of the kingdom 
of God. So far as the nature of Christ is concerned, we have a 
direct application of Ritschl’s claim that things in themselves 
cannot be known. All questions pertaining to the nature or the 
substance of the person of Christ are dismissed as irrelevant. 
This removes from consideration that part of the christological 
problem which has so long been regarded as fundamental for 
theology, namely, the relation of Christ’s nature to that of the 
Father. He, indeed, emphasizes Christ’s oneness with the Father 
and makes this the ground of the validity of the Christian doc- 
trines; but this unity with the Father is not a metaphysical 
judgment respecting the substance of Christ’s person, of which 
we know nothing; it only means that the will of Christ is the 
same as that of God. Christ realizes the purpose of God, and 
Christ’s work is God's work; therefore he is called the Son of 
God, therefore the attributes of divinity are ascribed to him, 
and he is revered as divine. . 

Ritschl’s exegesis of John 10:30; 17:11, 21, 22, is significant. 
Here Christ affirms his oneness with the Father ; but in the latter 
passages the oneness with the Father has its analogy in the unity 
of believers. Believers, however, are not one in substance, but 
in disposition, in will, in aim; therefore Ritschl argues that the 
same kind of unity must exist between God and Christ. 

The specific purpose which is declared to make Christ one 
with God is his aim to establish the kingdom of God. In this 
mission of Christ all his aims and labors are concentrated, so 
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that in the establishment of the kingdom we behold the culmina- 
tion and completion of his work. The purpose of God to estab- 
lish the kingdom is already manifest in the Old Testament, but 
what other prophets only foretold Jesus, the royal prophet, 
actually accomplishes. ‘Jesus does not stop where the other 
prophets did, at the proclamation of the nearness of God’s king- 
dom, but he is the prophet who, by means of his peculiar activ- 
ity, at last actually establishes the reign of God It is in 
his prophetic activity that he is the embodiment of the divine 
reign, and in respect to his peculiar relation to God his Father 
he is superior to David.”’4 

The practical aspect of Christ is thus the absorbing one, 
namely, the activity of Christ, which Ritschl calls the ethical 
view. He holds that the reality of a personal life consists solely 
in its action; therefore Christ’s activity is the sole test of his 
relation to the Father. ‘Whoever can say of himself that his 
continuous official activity is the work of God proves by his very 
life-work the claimed unity with God.”’5 

Christ’s place is unique. He alone is the founder of the 
kingdom which others had foretold and whose benefits are 
shared by multitudes. This uniqueness of Christ does not, how- 
ever, imply that he is unapproachable by others in character. 
Ritschl says that, when Christ is called divine, we are not to. 
suppose that he is absolutely exalted above the members of his 
church. The attribute of divinity ascribed to him is to be taken 
as a guarantee that the whole of human nature can be made 
divine. In one respect, however, Christ is unapproachable: the 

4HERzOG, Real-Encyclopaedie, 2d ed.; “Reich Gottes,” an article by Ritschl. 

5 Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 28. 

° Unterricht, p. 22. Ritschl states that the grace, the faithfulness, and the victory 
over the world, manifested in Christ’s life and,death, are the very attributes of God 
which are significant for the Christian religion. And as these divine attributes are 
found in Christ, we can call him divine. ‘‘ Dabei ist vorbehalten, dass die Gottheit 
Christi nicht als Ausdruck eines absoluten Abstandes seiner Person von den Gliedern 
seiner Gemeinde verstanden werde. Vielmehr ist jenes Attribut urspriinglich so 
gemeint, dass die Gottheit Christi fiir die Vergéttung der ganzen menschlichen Natur 
unmittelbare Biirgschaft leiste.” On p. 46 Ritschl states that the Protestant is 
free from the fear respecting God which animates the Catholic; and in order to have 


the courage to seek therighteousness of the kingdom of God he needs no other guar- 
antee than “the grace of God revealed in the man Jesus Christ.” 
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glory of establishing the kingdom belongs exclusively to him. 
No one before him entered into that intimate relation with God 
which enabled him to manifest so fully the divine will as Christ 
did. God is seen in the aim of Jesus to save the human family 
by establishing this kingdom. In the steadfastness of this aim 
and in the victory over the world which Christ proclaims as his 
mission we jhave the proof of his oneness with the Father. No 
opposition of the world, not even his crucifixion, can affect this 
union with God. Ritschl uses various expressions to indicate 
Christ’s relation to the Father, but the meaning of all is that his 
life-work, the establishmeut of the kingdom, is God’s work, and 
therefore he and the Father are one. 

This oneness with God gives peculiar significance to the 
word of Jesus. No less in his word than in his work is hea 
manifestation of God. Jesus gives the perfect revelation of the 
perfect religion. In the study of the New Testament it must 
be our aim to get the testimony of Christ as the revelation of 
God.’ 

There is no place in this scheme for the orthodox view of 
Christ’s death. This will become more evident when we con- 
sider Ritschl’s doctrine of God and of sin. The atonement and 
the system of redemption based on it are eliminated. The 
death of Christ belongs to the purpose of his life to do the will 
of God; it is an evidence of his faithfulness, and proves that all 
the powers of the world cannot affect his purpose to establish 
the kingdom of God. The church sees in the crucifixion the 
demonstration that Christ’s confidence in the Father was 
unbounded and that his victory over the world was complete. 
The death of Christ on the cross is for the believer the strongest 
motive for trusting God, for faithfulness in the discharge of duty, 

7In one place Ritschl says: “‘ Now Jesus, in that he is the first to make real in his 
own life the aim of God’s kingdom, is for this reason peculiar, because everyone 
accomplishing just as perfectly the same aim would be dependent of him, and, there- 
fore, would be unlike him. Therefore, as the archetype of the human beings who are 
to be so united as to form the kingdom of God, he is the original object of God’s love, 
so that the very love of God to the members of the kingdom is mediated solely through 
him. If, therefore, this person (Christ), devoted to a peculiar calling, animated by the 


constant motive of disinterested love for humanity, is properly appreciated, he will be 
recognized as the perfect revelation of God as love, grace, and faithfulness.” 
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and for striving to overcome the world. The Father gives his 
approval of Christ’s work by raising him from the dead. 

The work of Christ is viewed chiefly as prophetic. But as 
Christ not merely submits to the will of the Father, but freely 
chooses that will, even unto death, for the sake of establishing 
the kingdom of God, he sacrifices himself for the sake of the 
church, and therefore he is a priest. Through the victory 
gained over the world by the kingdom he establishes we have 
the kingly office of Christ. 

By the preéxistence of Christ Ritschl understands that God 
from eternity loved Christ as the one who should come into the 
world as the founder of the kingdom. Jesus has no actual, per- 
sonal existence before his birth at Bethlehem; but he existed in 
the divine mind because God foresaw and foreordained his com- 
ing. Ritschl has nothing to say with respect to Christ’s sitting 
at the right hand of God. It is something of which we can have 
no experience, and, therefore, it has no significance for us. 
Christ is, however, still active on earth; that is, the kingdom 
which he established continues the work which he began. All 
our knowledge of Christ is confined to his historic manifestation 
on earth.® , 

Ritschl’s Christology is dominated by his theory of value- 
judgments. The supreme consideration is what Christ is to us 
and does for us, his value for our hearts and life. He saves us 
from the dominion of the world and brings us to God, and that 
is enough. What Christ does for us is made the basis of all 
affirmations respecting him; but Ritschl limits these affirmations 
to what is recognized as having some practical bearing. Theo- 
ries which transcend estimates of value he rejects. Large 
spheres of the old theology are assigned by him to the realm of 
agnosticism. Respecting eschatology, whether based on Christ’s 
discourses or the teachings of the apostles, he has little to say. 
His system does not include an extended or definite escha- 

8“ Now, ‘Christ is manifest to us neither as preéxistent nor as exalted on the 
right hand of God, but solely as he appeared in his earthly life; and his action on 
men in the state of exaltation is nothing more than a continuance of the action of his 


historical appearance — of his phenomenal existence and life on earth.” STAEHLIN, 
Kant, Lotze und Ritschl, p. 224. 
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tology. We can confidently leave the future to the love of the 
Father. 

(c) The doctrine of God.—How little Ritschl can avoid theoriz- 
ing is evident from his account of the source of religion; but when 
he does theorize on ethics and religion, he generally states that 
what is thus learned is equally established by practical consider- 
ations. Theological speculation has heretofore been especially 
prominent in the discussion of the doctrine of God, and Ritschl’s 
attempt to do away with speculation in theology becomes most 
marked in his treatment of this doctrine. He teaches that God 
cannot be known by means of worldly wisdom, but solely through 
the revelation given in Christ. He goes farther and says: 
“Tf a Christian attempts to obtain metaphysical knowledge 
of God, he abandons his Christian standpoint and takes the 
standpoint which, in general, corresponds with the position of 
heathenism.’’ 9 

Man is a part of nature, subject to its laws, and limited and 
oppressed by the natural objects about him; but he also has 
spiritual energies which distinguish him from material objects 
and point to a supernatural destiny. It is in this contrast in 
man that the source .of religion is found. By means of the 
idea of God and by putting man into relation with God this 
contrast in human nature becomes more marked, and the con- 
flict between the aspiration of the soul and the depressing influ- 
ence of material things is intensified. The significance of the 
idea of God consists in the fact that it frees man from the 
dominion of nature and enables him to realize his aspirations. 
Ritschl defines religion as “the spiritual organ of man which, 
with God’s help, is to free him from the ordinary natural limita- 
tions of his being.” *° God thus becomes the means of attaining 
what man recognizes as the chief end of his existence. ‘‘ Every 
religious conception is based on the fact that the human mind 
distinguishes itself in some degree, so far as value is estimated, 
from the surrounding phenomena and the influences of nature. 
All religion is an interpretation of the course of the world ; and 

9Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 9. 

%° Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, Vol. III, p. 174. 
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according to this interpretation the exalted Power which rules in 
or over this course maintains the worth of the personal spirit 
against the limitations of nature and against the natural effects 
of human society.” * 

This purely practical aim of religion is fully realized in the 
conception of God given by Christ. From Christ we learn what 
God does for us; he is estimated according to his value in 
enabling us to attain our destiny. Ritschl claims that the 
essence of God is love, and that this conception of him is _ 
exhaustive and the means of interpreting all the divine attri- 
butes. This love involves his personality ; also his omnipo- 
tence and omniscience, for otherwise he could not execute his 
loving purpose. Ritschl teaches that no other doctrine respect- 
ing God is required than that he is love and that he purposes to 
establish his kingdom of love through Christ, the eternally 
Beloved One. 

As thus absorbed by the idea of love, God must be viewed in 
his relation to men solely as intent on their salvation. God’s 
holiness means his exaltation, his solitariness, not that he abhors 
sin ; his righteousness does not demand punishment or satisfac- 
tion for guilt, but it means grace which seeks the sinner’s 
redemption ; wrath is not an attribute of God, but something 
which the sinner under conviction ascribes to God. 

Human beings, or beings with something akin to God in 
them, are the objects of divine love. He cannot love the 
material world, because it is too different from him. Yet the 
world must be viewed from the standpoint of God as love, 
for he creates the material universe in order to accomplish his 
loving purpose to save men. The value of the world con- 
sists in the fact that it ministers to men as objects of God’s 
love. 

Ritschl teaches that it is not enough to define God as per- 
sonality or as good. Instead of abstractions we want what is 
concrete and actual. It is essential that we know the quality 
of the divine personality and the specific direction of the divine 
will. Therefore he defines God as love in that he makes it his 

™ Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 7. 
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aim to train the human family for the kingdom of God, in which 
man is to reach his supernatural destiny.’ 

(2) Man.—In what might be called his anthropology 
Ritschl’s conception of sin is fundamental. He rejects the doc- 
trine of natural and total depravity taught by Augustine and 
the reformers of the sixteenth century. ‘‘ Neither Jesus nor any 
writer of the New Testament hints or presupposes that through 
natural generation sin is made general ; the passages of the Old 
Testament which approach this view are not doctrinal and no 
law for the Christian conception.” *3 Nothing in our nature or 
destiny implies that sin is inevitable, and we must admit the 
possibility of a sinless life. ‘‘ Therefore the sinlessness of Jesus 
is not in conflict with his human nature.” ** But while men are 
not born with orin sin, there is a possibility and strong proba- 
bility of sinning. The will which ought to choose the good has 
no perfect knowledge-of the good; it is attracted to the world 
and comes under the dominion of material things ; in human 
society it comes in contact with sin and is perverted. Sin thus 
comes in the process of the individual’s development, and mani- 
fests itself particularly in the form of selfishness. So far as we 
can learn from observation, sin is universal. We can designate 
this reign of sin as the kingdom of sin, in distinction from the 
kingdom of God. Man being ignorant of the good, selfish, con- 
trolled by material interests, his sin means alienation from God; 
it prevents the union of men in the kingdom of God, and it 
hinders the promotion of God’s glory by means of this king- 
dom. This sinful tendency can be overcome only by the com- 
plete subjection of the will of man to the will of God, whereby 
the world is conquered and the exalted destiny of the soul 
attained. 

We cannot ascribe the punishment of sin to any direct act 
of God, similar to the sentence of a criminal by an earthly 
judge. The punishment for sin consists in the natural conse- 

72“ Gott ist also die Liebe, insofern als er seinen Selbstzweck setzt in die Heran- 


bildung des Menschengeschlechts zum Reiche Gottes als der iiberweltlichen Zweckbe- 
stimmung der Menschen selbst.” (Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, Vol. III, p. 242.) 


13 Unterricht, p. 30. %4 Tbid., p. 31. 
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quences of sin; these consequences can be viewed only as divine 
punishment for sin so far as God is the creator and ruler of the 
world. Sin thus punishes itself. Through his attachment to 
the world the sinner excludes himself from communion with 
God and prevents the attainment of the true aim of life, and that 
means punishment. Sin is an affair of the disposition as well as 
of the life; but inasmuch as the sinner does not fully know the 
good or the effects of his conduct, we must judge sin as essen- 
tially ignorance. 

How, now, are we to conceive the process of redemption ? 
It is a process which takes place exclusively in man; it has no 
effect whatever on God, who is unchangeable. The external 
significance of redemption consists in taking the sinner from the 
dominion of the world and making him a member of the king- 
dom of God. Since God is love, he needs no reconciliation, but 
is always ready to receive the sinner into communion with him- 
self. The sinner’s conversion ends his alienation from God; 
that is, he reconciles himself to God, not God to him. Christ’s 
redemptory work thus affects man, but has no effect on God's 
relation to man. Jesus by means of his teaching, his life, and 
his death reveals God as love, showing that the Father waits to 
welcome the sinner. When the sinner finds himself mistaken in 
viewing God as angry with him and learns that God loves him, 
his enmity ceases and his attitude to God changes from aliena- 
tion to communion. Thus sin viewed as ignorance is overcome 
by the removal of this ignorance in the act of conversion. A 
change in disposition is, however, also involved. The sinner 
now recognizes God as his Father, responds with love to God’s 
love, and chooses the kingdom with its purpose of love as his 
kingdom. Christ is the mediator in so far as he reveals God 
and establishes the kingdom of God; he is to the sinner the per- 
sonification and image of God, the embodiment of the divine 
love and purpose of redemption, the Logos in whom are revealed 
the reason and will of the Father. The sinner is saved through 
the faith which only Christ makes possible. 

In Ritschl’s theology, therefore, we must interpret atone- 
ment, redemption, reconciliation, justification, salvation, and 
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similar terms, as involving a change which takes place in man 
when regenerated and converted, a change which affects his 
relation to God, to the world, and to the kingdom of God, but 
which does not affect the purpose, the attitude, or the will of 
God. 

Conversion must be viewed as a continuous process, whose 
genuineness is attested by the believer’s faithfulness in his specific 
calling. Christian perfection can be attained by the humblest 
servant as well as by the most exalted dignitary in the church. 
Ritschl has no sympathy with a quietistic or ascetic life; our 
calling in this world is to be viewed as from God, and faithful- 
ness in it is the proof of Christian character. Christ’s faithful- 
ness unto death is the model. The religious life is action; but 
its activity is based on perfect confidence in the Father and on 
the assurance of the richest blessings in the performance of duty. 
As theology exists for the sake of religion, and as religion exists 
for man’s welfare, so we find that Ritschl emphasizes the com- 
forting, sustaining, and helpful elements in Christianity. Accord- 
ing to him the religious view of the world regards God as having 
all the forces of nature under his control for the help of man. 
Miracles are declared to be striking natural phenomena in 
which the believer experiences special help from God, and which 
are to be considered as peculiar evidences of God’s readiness to 
extend his grace tohis children. Miracles are, therefore, involved 
in faith in God’s providence, but have no other significance. A 
miracle always presupposes faith. ‘Whoever has religious 
faith will experience miracles in himself, and in comparison with 
these nothing is less necessary than to be concerned about 
miracles which others have experienced.”*5 In other words, 
for speculative or theoretical knowledge miracles have no sig- 
nificance. 

(e) The kingdom of God.—To Ritsch] belongs the credit of 
giving prominence to the kingdom of God, which had long been 
neglected by theologians. The prominence given to this subject 
almost warrants us in calling his system the theology of the king- 
dom. Thikoetter says that the kingdom of God is the leading 
*5 Unterricht, pp. 13-14. 
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principle of this theology, that it is the highest good, and the 
central religious and ethical idea from which the whole of sys- 
tematic divinity must be developed. The kingdom of God as 
the ultimate divine purpose “determines creation, redemption, 
and sanctification.’”’*® In distinction from the individualistic 
tendency which has been a marked feature of Protestantism, we 
have in the new theology a striking religious socialism. 

Ritschl is radically opposed to mysticism or the attempt of 
the individual to revel in direct personal communion with God. 
Such communion he regards as too subjective, as liable to decep- 
tion, and as the occasion of fanaticism. The Christian is 
declared to sustain no immediate relation to Christ; the only 
relation he sustains to him is through the congregation of 
believers. The believer as an individual is not the object of 
God’s love, but the totality or congregation of believers; the 
individual Christian is partaker of this love only so far as he is 
a member of this congregation. Even the assurance of pardon 
can come only through union with the church. ‘The forgive- 
ness of sin is not a blessing which each one has perpetually to 
achieve anew through individual conviction of sin and of need, 
but the totality of the religious congregation possesses the high- 
est good, and of this the individual becomes a possessor by 
belonging to that congregation.”’*? Ritschl says that, as God 
can be known only through Christ, so can he be known only 
through membership in the church. The church is the mediator 
of all the truth and grace which come from the Father through 
Christ. The congregation of believers thus takes the place on 
earth which Christ occupied during his earthly life, so that only 
through this congregation is any Christian knowledge or Chris- 
tian relation possible. ‘Justification or redemption, inasmuch 
as it is positively dependent on the historical manifestation and 
activity of Christ, applies first of all to the totality of that 
religious congregation which Christ established; and it applies 


16 Darstellung und Beurtheilung der Theologie Albrecht Ritsch?’s. 


11 Thikoetter, l. c.,p. 18. Just before the quotation the author says that the believer 
recognizes the: church as possessing the power to forgive sin, “die Besitzerin der 
Stindenvergebung.” 
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to individuals only in so far as by means of faith in the gospel 
they join this congregation.’’* 

By thus making the church the repository of all truth and 
grace, and the individual Christian absolutely dependent on the 
church, Ritschl subjected himself to the charge of advocating 
the papal view. His claim for the church is not inferior to that 
of Catholicism ; but his view of the church itself is different. 
He does not regard it as an external institution subject to legal 
enactments and obligatory ordinances and hierarchical rule, but 
as invisible, spiritual, the communion of saints. It is the true 
church of Christ of which he affirms that only through it can 
redemption be attained. It is a far more serious charge that 
the absolute dependence of the believer on the church robs 
him of the greatest blessing of direct communion with God. 
Ritschl, however, thinks it a gain in that it avoids mystical 
and pietistic fanaticism and the perversion of the true intent of 
religion. 

The church, in its external form, embraces hypocrites and 
sinners, and, therefore, cannot be identified with the communion 
of saints. But, in the sense used above, as an invisible organ- 
ism of true believers, the members of the church are the same 
as those who constitute the kingdom of God. Ritschl, however, 
warns against identifying the church, even in this spiritual 
sense, with this kingdom. The persons are the same in both 
cases, but their functions differ in the kingdom and the church. 
Believers constitute the church as a body of worshipers. The 
church is an institution with established ordinances, and with 
organs, such as ministers and church officers, to make these 
ordinances effective. But believers, as constituting the king- 
dom of God, are not united for the sake of worship, but for the 
purpose of Christian activity, whose motive is love. The church 
is thus the sphere of Christian worship; the kingdom of God is 
the sphere of Christian action. The aim of the Christian activ- 
ity which characterizes the kingdom is the promotion of the 
kingdom itself as the sum of divine grace and the means of 
promoting the glory of God and the welfare of men. The char- 

8 Rechifertigung und Versihnung, Vol. III, p. 120. 
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acter of the kingdom is supernatural; therefore, changes in 
earthly relations—in the family, in states, and human institu- 
tions generally —do not affect the kingdom, which is subject to 
divine, and not to earthly, laws. The believer cannot doubt that 
God’s purpose of love will be realized in the final triumph of 
this kingdom and in eternal life. 

Through membership in the kingdom the love of God, of 
Christ, and of the kingdom itself becomes the love of the indi- 
vidual Christian. Believers who belong to the kingdom obtain 
through it the same relation to the Father which Christ sus- 
tains to him.” By making the purpose of Christ their own, 
believers become like Christ. The activity of believers in the 
kingdom of God is identified by Ritschl with the work of the 
Holy Spirit, though at times he speaks of this Spirit as if 
representing an idea or a relation. 

So much space has been taken in presenting the main fea- 
tures of Ritschl’s theology that extended criticism is out of the 
question. With the system before him each one can form an 
estimate of its value and of its relation to the traditional 
views. The purely practical aim, and the exclusion of theo- 
retical knowledge, make us wonder whether it ought not to be 
called a system of religious truth or the teaching of Christianity, 
rather than theology. It is certainly not theology in the old 
sense, according to which the Christian doctrines are related to 
other departments of thought and justified against the attacks 
of philosophy and science. 

No one who examines this new system of religious teaching 
can fail to recognize Ritschl’s independence, originality, and 
great achievements. From 1857, at a time when destructive 
criticism thrust dogmatic studies into the background, he con- 
centrated his attention on them, particularly on the cardinal 
doctrine of redemption, and devoted his assiduous life to theo- 
logical construction. He had the gift of seizing and placing 
into the foreground those fundamental problems on which reli- 
gion depends. Instead of following mechanically the old 
traditions, he recognized the demand for a revision of the prev- 


19 Unterricht, p. 3. 
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alent methods, and for a new beginning on a more solid basis. 
His conviction that philosophy, with its ever-changing systems, 
ought not to dominate religion and theology is not only true, 
but likewise, in view of the history of theology, a much-needed 
truth. Nor can we withhold admiration from his confidence in 
the religion of Christ as needing only to be presented in its 
purity, without philosophical and theoretical admixture, in order 
to produce the conviction of its genuineness. The disciples and 
early church felt its power; why should it not still be self- 
authenticating ? And when we consider the inestimable service 
rendered by ethics and religion, we cannot question the impor- 
tance of emphasizing their supreme value. In an age of 
materialism he exalted the spiritual aspirations and demanded 
the subordination of material interests; and in an age when 
theology was speculated out of reach of practical concerns he 
insisted on subordinating theology to religion, and on making it 
minister to practical Christianity. 

To this recognition of so much that is admirable in the spirit 
and aim of Ritschl should be added the conviction of his sin- 
cerity. We must take into account the struggle required to pass 
from the school of Baur to a positive religious faith. His system 
was developed in an era of criticism and agnosticism; and we 
have every reason to believe that it was not the product of 
ambition, or of a desire for novelty, but of an inner impulse to 
satisfy his religious needs by means of the most earnest inquiries. 
That his own religious convictions were deep and firm is evident 
from his works, from the testimony of his pupils, and from the 
biography written by his son. 

When, however, we inquire into the estimate of his theology 
as a system of Christian doctrine, we must pronounce it a pres- 
entation rather than a solution of problems. It is a ferment, 
not a finality. On every great doctrine which it discusses it 
excites more questions than it answers. It meets certain empiri- 
cal requirements of the age; but are these requirements them- 
selves ultimate, and do they exhaust the demands of the human 
mind? We can reject the @ priori speculations of Plato and 
Hegel, and begin with the facts as Aristotle did, and with him 
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draw inferences from them which may be called speculative, but 
which are as much a necessity for the mind as it is to recognize 
the impressions received through the senses. From the phe- 
nomena we naturally make inferences respecting their source. 
We may not be able to give mathematical demonstrations respect- 
ing the nature of God, of Christ, and of the soul; but that does 
not prove a valid faith impossible. The energy of the mind 
refuses to rest in the dualism of Ritschl between practical and 
theoretical knowledge. The believer, if at all alive to the 
demands of reason, cannot adopt what Ritschl calls the Christian 
view of the world, and at the same time ignore the philosophical 
and scientific view. As the mind is one, so it requires unity, 
harmony, and an all-comprehensive system of thought. Con- 
sidering the philosophical basis of his theology, we can under- 
stand a statement once made by Professor Harnack, that phi- 
losophy was Ritschl’s weakest point. 

Ritschl opposes subjectivity as a dangerous element in reli- 
gion ; yet his own system is too subjective, depending on personal 
impressions of value. Theology must search for a system which 
has objective value for all seekers of truth, not value merely for 
such as have Christian experience. For those who already 
believe this system has abundant confirmations; but they are 
valid only for the existing faith. What apologetic value for 
unbelievers has this theology as a system of objective truth? 

We need other proof than that given of the validity of Scrip- 
ture. Christ is made the ground of all religious authority ; but 
the question how he obtained his revelation, and what proof he 
had of its validity, is not answered. Nor can we see why Christ, 
if only the first of prophets, should be called divine, and should 
receive divine honors. Must not his nature be unique if his 
relation to God is unique? And if we can trust his teachings so 
far as practical, why not likewise such as lie beyond the reach 
of experience? His Christology is unsatisfactory. The scrip- 
tural view of God certainly embraces much more than that of 
Ritschl. The new theology here reveals its phenomenalism to 
its serious disadvantage. - Ritschl’s doctrine of sin fails to reach 
the depth of Paul’s discussion of depravity. In the exaltation 
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of the unity of believers we are in danger of losing the religious 
individuality in the totality of the kingdom, a totality which is 
one of those general notions which he professes to shun. 

In the different editions of Ritschl’s works his exegesis often 
varies. The exegesis itself leaves the impression that in many 
instances it is the product of his dogmatic system rather than 
that his system is the product of Scripture. 

Ritschl’s school contains too many independent thinkers to 
be controlled wholly by his views. They evidently also look on 
his theology, whatever abiding results they attribute to it, as a 
ferment and a problem. From the right wing, of which Kaftan 
is, perhaps, the best representative, to the left, represented by 
Bender, who reduces religion to a species of natural evolution, 
numerous conflicting views prevail. 








THE INTERPRETATION OF PARABLES. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


No PECULIARITY of the teaching of Jesus is more pronounced 
than its concreteness. The Jew naturally thought in tropes, but 
the figures of speech used by Jesus are remarkable even for a Jew. 
To say nothing of their number, there is hardly any phase of human 
life that he has not utilized. Yet these comparisons and similes 
and metaphors make the interpretation of his words a matter of 
considerable uncertainty. For not only must one have the arche- 
ological knowledge that will make his allusions intelligible, but 
one must also have so quick an eye for resemblances that the 
real points of contact between the two spheres brought thus 
together may be immediately and infallibly seen. 

But the difficulty that thus inheres in the very element that 
has made Jesus so readily understood is at its height in the 
parables. There, in the succession of elements and chanying 
relationships, has ever been a most productive soil for misunder- 
standings and unsymmetrical teachings. To some interpreters 
they have been no more than anecdotes, and to others pro- 
foundly inspired epitomes of teachings which must be obtained 
by some method of substitution or allegorizing. The same story 
that to one scholar has taught severity has to another been full of 
grace; that which has been to one man a message from beyond 
the veil of death that told of endless torment has to another 
taught the possibility of the restoration of the penitent dead. 
In fact, so kaleidoscopic have interpretations and consequent 
doctrines become that men have hesitated to accept any teach- 
ing derived from parables that could not be substantiated by 
other passages of Scripture. The admitted difficulty lying back 
of interpretation and misinterpretation has been the absence of 
criteria by which to judge what elements of the parable are sig- 
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nificant and what are only literary settings and insignificant 
details. To obviate this difficulty certain rules have been formu- 
lated, but many of these are very indefinite and have practically 
reduced interpretation to a matter of taste on the part of the 
interpreter. With such a standard of judgment it is evident 
that anything like certainty as regards the meaning of Jesus will 
be sadly wanting. Classifications have, naturally, been numer- 
ous enough. On chronological principles one can group para- 
bles as belonging to different periods of Jesus’ ministry; on the 
basis of their doctrinal content they may be seen to be theoretic, 
evangelistic, and minatory; or, according to relations to the 
kingdom of God, they may be said to concern the kingdom, the 
subjects, and the king. 

But none of these or similar classifications rests upon any 
difference in kind considered as a basis for determining the 
principles of exegesis to be applied in their interpretation. 
All the parables, however classified, are interpreted after the 
same method. Yet it is evident that if they were intended by 
Jesus to serve different purposes, we have in this fact a basis 
for classification that will give criteria for interpretation. It is 
the purpose of this paper to make, if possible, such a classifica- 
tion, and to derive from it (if once obtained) rules for para- 
bolic exegesis—at least in so far as the parables of Jesus are 
concerned. In it such proverbial parables as Luke 4: 23, 
‘Physician, heal thyself,” will be omitted, and attention given 
wholly to those which embody a narrative which is used as an 
example or illustration of a truth in the sphere of religion or 
morals. 

Any such classification must be discovered solely from a 
study of the use made of parables by Jesus himself. For, while 
he did not invent them asa literary form, he certainly has given us 
their classic examples, and as any teacher can be trusted as the 
best interpreter of his own thought and method, so Jesus must 
be followed in his use of parables. If he had no coherency or 
method in teaching sufficient to make such an assumption valid, 
we are left to the mercy of irresponsible exegesis and poetical 
fancy. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF PARABLES 


I. 


1. That Jesus did not begin the use of parables until some 
weeks or months of his ministry had passed is evident from all 
three synoptists. His first message was a repetition of that of 
John: ‘Repent, for the kingdom of God is come.” So far as 
one can infer from the scanty data in the gospels, this call to 
repentance, with possibly its necessary complement of ethical 
instruction, was the main item of his preaching throughout those 
early days in Galilee in which he was engaged in winning a 
popular hearing and gathering his disciples. Such preaching 
and teaching was given in apothegm or maxim, and if any use 
whatever was made of figurative language, it consisted of simple 
comparisons or metaphors. And not only is this evident from 
the few teachings we have remaining from this early Galilean 
period, but from another and very significant fact. When Jesus 
began to use parables as a vehicle of instruction, his disciples 
were astonished and wished to know the grounds for the new 
method: ‘‘Why teachest thou them in parables?” (Matt. 13 : 10.) 

In the answer given them by Jesus we should expect to find 
at least hints as to his own reasons for dropping the direct eth- 
ical teaching of his earlier work and the adoption of a form 
familiar to the Jews, it is true, from the methods of their rabbis, 
but as yet unused by himself. Yet, as recorded by the synop- 
tists, this answer involves one in some perplexity. So far as 
Matthew (13: 11-17) is concerned, at the first glance it seems 
clear that Jesus used parables because (67) of the grossness of 
heart and dullness of the crowds. But was this, then, that they 
might the better understand him by virtue of the illustrations ? 
So some, and especially Jiilicher,* emphatically declare; but 
such an answer seems forbidden by Mark (4: II, 12), who 
reports Jesus as declaring that he used the parable for precisely 
the opposite purpose —‘‘Unto them that are without, all things 
are done in parables, that (fva) seeing they may see and not 
perceive.” It is impossible to regard the construction here used 
as anything but one of purpose, or, at the very utmost, a result 


* Gleichnissreden Jesu, 1, pp. 121-49. 
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conceived of finally, and we are, therefore, forced to discover 
which of the two forms the more nearly represents the actual 
thought and words of Jesus himself. The critical question must 
receive an answer before any interpretation can be attempted. 

At the outset it must be admitted that, as the result of one’s 
first impression, the reading of Matthew seems more in accord 
with the spirit of Jesus than that of Mark. And it can be also 
said that such a view gains some support from the fact that it 
is easier to think that the second Matthew, with his predilection 
for fva clauses, would leave the form of Jesus’ words untouched, 
if they actually were as recorded in Mark, than that he would 
change them to a causal clause. Further, it may be claimed 
that, whereas there is no reason for the appearance of a 6m clause 
in Matthew, unless it actually was in the source employed by the 
evangelist, Mark’s reverence for Jesus may have led him to 
regard the misunderstanding of him by the Jews as necessarily 
intended by the Master,” and thus to change the 67 to a fva con- 
struction. Finally, it might also seem as if in the statement of 
Mark (4: 33) that the capacity of the hearers was the measure 
of Jesus’ teaching, there lay the implication that the parable was 
chosen as a means of making plain to gross minds teachings 
otherwise not intelligible. 

So far as the last statement is concerned, two possibilities 
suggest themselves: the clause of vs. 33, ‘‘as they were able to 
hear it,” is the work of a redactor writing under the influence of 
Matthew; or, more probably, it may indicate in a general way 
Mark’s opinion that, in his use of parables, Jesus regarded the 
capacities of his unsympathetic and unintelligent hearers to 
receive the word even while it was not understood. And, under 
any consideration, vs. 33 is not so unmistakably parallel with 
Matt. 13:13 as to establish its priority to Mark 4:12 beyond 
question. Nor on @ priori grounds is it possible to settle the 
question offhand by any appeal to what Matthew is likely to 
have written. For, although the force of the argument based 
upon his predilections may be admitted, it is fairly met by the 
counter consideration that it is easy to find motives for a 


?So JULICHER, I, p. 149. 
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change from the apparently harsh form of Mark to the milder 
form of Matthew. 

If, however, one attempts the solution of the problem on 
reasonably definite critical criteria, it is possible to make very 
probable the originality of the saying of Jesus as recorded by 
Mark. For, in the first place, notwithstanding the likelihood 
that such a general position may be liable to some exceptions, it 
is reasonably safe to hold that, in material common to all three 
synoptics, Mark has preserved the most original form of the tra- 
dition. In the present case, therefore, the presumption is in 
favor of the iva construction rather than the 6m. But, in the 
second place, this assumption is thoroughly substantiated by the 
possibility of discovering in the passage in Matthew traces of the 
essential thought of Jesus as it stands less edited in Mark. For 
in a comparison of the two accounts (since Luke’s may here be 
disregarded as essentially that of Mark) it will appear that in 
both alike the teaching of the parable is represented as not 
being clear to the great multitude, or, indeed, to the disciples 
themselves, since even they had need of Jesus’ explanation. In 
both accounts, too, it is the state of mind and heart on the part 
of the multitude that led to the adoption of the new form of 
teaching, and in both accounts (though not in precisely the same 
connection) is the basis of the disciples’ superior knowledge 
shown to be their sympathy with divine truth, which, though 
imperfect, was none the less real. Jesus could expound the 
parabolic teaching to the disciples; he could not to the multi- 
tude. Thus, in each account, the grounds for Jesus’ use of the 
parable are the same. The people at large were too gross intel- 
lectually to admit of receiving truth; the disciples, though 
incapable of interpreting the parable, were not incapable of 
receiving its interpretation. As Matthew himself says, to them 
it was given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God, but 
to the multitudes it was not given. Now it is clear that the 
reception of the mystery lay not in the listening to the parables, 
but in the interpretation given them by Jesus —as Mark 4: 35 
correctly states; and this interpretation was made possible only 
by the spiritual receptivity of the disciples. To those who had 
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was more given, that they might have an abundance (Matt. 
13:12). Thus, in each account, the underlying reason for the 
use of the parable is a distinction in favor of the disciples as 
against the gross-minded crowds. In Matthew as well as Mark 
it is chosen because, by its offering opportunities for more explicit 
teaching in its interpretation, it enabled Jesus to speak to the 
multitude freely, while withholding from them certain teachings 
that were intended only for the chosen few. But what is this 
but saying that, in speaking to the multitudes, as Mark reports, 
Jesus used parables in order that they might not understand? 

If such a course should seem to lay Jesus open to the charge 
of withholding the gospel and even the means of conversion 
from certain people, such a conclusion must be admitted to be 
true, and, indeed, is expressly sostated by Mark (4:12). And an 
impartial consideration of the ministry of Jesus will show that 
his judgment in adopting such a method was sound and justified 
by results. Two reasons for such an opinion immediately sug- 
gest themselves. In the first place, at the time when Jesus 
began the use of parables he had so far progressed in the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God as to have arrived at the point 
where the simple announcement that it was approaching, or had 
really come, would no longer suffice. Henceforth his teaching 
deals even more explicitly with a new and vital matter—the nature 
and the attractions of the kingdom. But here he was exposed 
to the greatest peril of being misunderstood by unspiritual hearers 
to be a founder of a political institution and the leader of a 
revolt. If such a misunderstanding once became widespread, he 
would be shut out from further religious teachings, and his new 
kingdom would be swept out of existence by revolution. 

Nor was this his only peril. It would have been no diffi- 
cult task in the earlier period of his ministry so to have 
presented the kingdom of God, even as a non-political institu- 
tion, that men would have rushed into it. The history of the 
church at Jerusalem makes it evident that the Pharisees them- 
selves were not averse to receiving a Christianity that was sim- 
ply a completed Judaism. Had Jesus been content to make 
some slight concessions, and on the whole to represent himself 
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and his mission in a more conciliatory way, there is no reason 
why the Pharisees and their sympathizers should not have 
anticipated their later conversion and allied themselves with him 
as they did later with his apostles. But had great numbers of 
such ritualists and legalists joined the new kingdom, bringing 
with them their misapprehensions and prejudices, the new move- 
ment would have been ruined by its very success. A new rab- 
binism would have replaced the old, a profoundly spiritual move- 
ment would have appeared but the confirmation and completion 
of a most deadening formalism, and the career of Judaistic 
Christianity would have begun before the true conception of Christ 
and his work had become sufficiently strong to withstand it. 

In the light of this double danger that threatened a too 
sudden success, three possible courses were open to Jesus: either 
he might cease his public ministry and devote himself altogether 
to the training of the little group of disciples he had thus far 
gathered ; or, he could adopt a form of teaching which, while not 
causing him to lose his influence upon the mass of the people, 
would both hide his teaching and the kingdom of God from 
those who, because of their prejudices, would misinterpret it, 
and yet make it possible for him in private to unfold with 
increasing clearness his mission and his person to his disciples. 
The third possibility, that of two sets of teaching, one for the 
masses and another for the initiates, was indeed possible, but 
thoroughly out of keeping with both his plan and character. 

Of these three courses Jesus chose the second. And the new 
form of teaching was the parable. The new instrument had 
the advantage of both concealing and illustrating truth. As 
presented by its aid, the kingdom of God would not be exposed 
to misinterpretation by those who could not appreciate its spir- 
itual side, while at the same time those who were more sympa- 
thetic with the aims of Jesus could be instructed as to its nature 
and progress. 

Again, another but similar consideration is suggested by 
Mark 4:33. Asatruth expressed in a figure will be retained, 
though not understood, far better thanif stated exactly in literal 
language, so would the undiscovered truth contained in the 
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parable be always at hand in the unsympathetic or but partially 
enlightened mind against the day when, for some reason, new 
spiritual sympathies should be aroused. Then the story that 
had been retained because of its external interest would be sud- 
denly seen to have contained within it an unsuspected teaching 
that would at once be assimilated by the renewed man. Again 
to him that had would there be given, out of the analogy held 
in memory without any thought of its spiritual import, a new 
knowledge of the kingdom. 

This, then, was the original pedagogic purpose in the use of 
parables—to set forth the kingdom of God. At first this had 
to be in such a manner as would hide truth from those who 
would misuse it, while revealing it to friends. But this esoteric 
element is not present in all parables. There is a second class, 
the purpose of which is not in the least to obscure or veil, but 
only to illumine the nature of the kingdom. At the time when 
they were uttered, that is, in the later ministry of Jesus, he was 
no longer exposed to the danger of being swept into revolution 
or rabbinism. His position is sufficiently clear to all, friend and 
foe alike. After the crisis in Galilee that led to his open break 
with the Pharisees, no man outside his followers would be likely 
to accept him as a possible Messiah, and the kingdom which he 
preached even by the supreme effort of his enemies could not 
be twisted into anything but one not of this world. But thus 
far he had left the great question of the relation of the new 
kingdom to the Gentile world practically untouched, and there 
was need of rejecting the view current even among his dis- 
ciples (Acts 1:6) that made the Jew the favorite of heaven and 
a knowledge of the law an unquestionable claim upon the favor 
of God and the blessings promised to Abraham. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to set forth the cosmopolitan rather than national 
character of the kingdom. This exposition was forced upon 
him less by his disciples, however, than by the bearing and 
claims of the Pharisees, and consequently was developed in the 
midst of a controversy which has left its traces in the parables 
themselves. In the very nature of the case, therefore, conceal- 
ment of purpose was as impossible as unnecessary. There was 
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no longer any reason for reserving interpretations for the dis- 
ciples. The danger of a possibly too great popularity was past, 
and the only danger remaining was that the religious monopoly 
of the Jews should fail to see that he expected and hastened 
its dissolution. 

Thus parables of this sort, although belonging to the later 
ministry and lacking practically all the esoteric element, have 
more affinity with those of Matthew, chap. 13, than with others 
more closely connected with them in point of chronology. For 
such parables as the Great Feast (Luke 14: 15-24), the Two Sons 
(Matt. 21 : 28-32), the Unfaithful Servants (Matt. 21 : 33-43, and 
parallels), the Wedding Feast (Matt. 22:1-14) deal not with 
specific elements of conduct, but with a more or less general 
and abstract subject—the nature and progress of the kingdom. 
There is, indeed, a difference along the line of directness and 
explicitness between them and those of Matthew, chap. 13, but 
they still are concerned with the kingdom of God as an institu- 
tion, rather than with the duties of its members or others, and 
were spoken to mixed audiences, being intended for reception 
by friend and foe alike. Here, as in the first parables, the domi- 
nant purpose of Jesus is to set forth the nature of the kingdom. 

2. Over against these parables of the kingdom, whether 
esoteric or illuminating, there is another group of parables 
which have no such general destination, but are intended for 
specific classes of persons, either friend or foe. Their teaching, 
however wide its applicability, is primarily intended to lead 
some specific class or person into nobler conduct, or at least to 
rebuke ignoble conduct. Thus the parables of the Good Samar- 
itan (Luke 10: 25-37), the Two Debtors (Matt. 18: 23-35), the 
Unfaithful Servant (Matt. 24: 45-51; Luke 12: 37-48), the Fig 
Tree (Luke 13 :6-g), the Lost Coin, Sheep, Son (Luke 15 :3-32), 
the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 16:19-31), the Pharisee and 
Publican (Luke 18 : 9-14), the Laborers in the Vineyard (Matt. 
20: I-16), were all suggested by some teaching or false assump- 
tion of privilege by the Pharisees and lawgivers, some being 
directly born of controversy; while those of the Friend at Mid- 
night (Luke 11:5-13), the Chief Seats (Luke 14:7-11), the 
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Unjust Steward (Luke 16: 1-13), the Unjust Judge (Luke 18: 
1-8), the Mine (Luke 19: 11-28), the Ten Virgins (Matt. 25: 
I-13), and at least the inner parable of the Pounds (Matt. 25: 
14-30), are intended to enforce specific truths or duties which 
would be applicable to the disciples alone. 

Parables with such a purpose as this obviously make a very 
different group from those in which the effort is one of exposi- 
tion rather than of persuasion or controversy. It is one thing 
to set forth a teaching in some completeness, its relations and 
contents indicated by a greater or less wealth of metaphor, and 
quite another to attempt to shame or inspire a man to the 
acceptance of some obvious truth or duty. And this difference 
in purpose is precisely that which separates the parables of the 
kingdom from all others. They are theoretic and expository; 
all others are homiletic, seeking to affect conduct. 

Thus the classification of parables which a study of the peda- 
gogical method of Jesus suggests as a basis for their interpre- 
tation is this: (1) Parables of the kingdom: a) esoteric, those 
intended to conceal truth from some hearers, while serving as a 
medium for communicating it to others ; 4) illuminating, intended 
to make evident certain of the phases of the kingdom to all hear- 
ers. (2) Homiletic parables, whose purpose is simply to enforce 
specific truths or duties. 


II. 


Thus lying beneath and conditioning the pedagogic purpose 
determining the use of the parable there lay the nature of the 
teaching it was intended to convey. But this is not all. Inter- 
pretation seeks only to set forth the truth with its real content, 
and, therefore, we should expect that, in his interpretation of his 
parables, Jesus would be governed by some variety in the nature 
of the truth they present. Differences of method in his inter- 
pretation should be found to run along the same line as that 
which has already appeared from a study of his purpose in using 
parables. If, then, he should be found to interpret those which 
concern the nature and the progress of the kingdom of God in 
one way and those which have to do with conduct either 
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directly or through the illumination of some ethical truth in 
quite another way, it would at once be clear that we have in sight 
a definite organon for parabolic interpretation. 

1. An examination of his interpretations will show that this 
supposition is correct. His method is not always the same, 
and the line of demarcation exactly coincides with that which 
distinguishes the parables on the basis of their pedagogic pur- 
pose and their content. Parables of the kingdom, being intended 
to set forth complex truths, are treated analytically, their details 
being treated as significant, while those intended to set forth a 
simple truth or duty are treated synthetically, their details being 
altogether disregarded. 

As illustrations of the method of dealing with parables of the 
kingdom reference can be made to the two parables of the Sower 
and the Tares. In the parable of the Sower he interprets the 
seed, the various sorts of ground, the heat, the thorns, the 
birds; and in that of the Tares he interprets the sower, the 
good seed, the tares, the field, the enemy, the harvest, the 
reapers. The extent of this identification of details may be 
exhibited thus : 


THE SOWER. 
THE PARABLE. THE INTERPRETATION. 


The sower 

went forth to sow (seed) ; The word of the kingdom 

and as he sowed, anyone receiveth (in his heart) 

some seeds fell by the wayside, understandeth it not 

and the birds the evil 

came and devoured them : cometh and snatcheth away that 
which has been sown 

and others fell upon the rocky places he that heareth the word 

where they had not much earth : 

and straightway they sprang up, and straightway with joy receiveth it 

because they had no deepness of yet hath he not root in himself 

earth : 

and when the sun was risen when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth 

they were scorched : 

and because they had no root, 

they withered away. straightway he stumbleth. 
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THE SOWER—continued. 


THE PARABLE. 


And others fell upon the thorns ; 
and the thorns 


grew up, and choked them : 


and others fell upon the good ground, 


and yielded fruit, 
some a hundredfold, some sixty, some 
thirty. 


THE INTERPRETATION. 


He that heareth the word 

care of the world and deceitfulness 
of riches 

choke the word, and he becometh 
unfruitful, 

he that heareth and understandeth 
the word 

who verily beareth forth, 

some a hundredfold, some sixty, some 
thirty. 


THE TARES. 


A man that sowed 
good seed 

in his field ; 

but while men slept 
his enemy 

came and sowed 
tares also 

among the wheat 


and went away. 

But when the blade 

sprang up and brought forth fruit, 

then appeared tke tares also. 

And the servants of the householder 

came and said unto him, Sir, didst 
not thou sow good seed in thy 
field ? Whence hath it tares ? 

And he said unto them, An enemy 
hath done this. 

And the servants say unto him, Wilt 
thou that we go and gather them 
up? 

But he saith, Nay; lest haply, while 
ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
the wheat with them. 

Let both grow together 

until the harvest ; 

and in the time of the harvest 


The Son of Man 
the sons of the kingdom 
the world 


the devil 
the sons of the evil [or, all things 


that cause stumbling and them 
that do iniquity] 


the consummation of the age 
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THE TARES—continued. 


THE PARABLE, THE INTERPRETATION. 


I will say to the Son of Man 
the reapers, the angels 
Gather up first the tares, and bind shall gather out of his kingdom all 
them into bundles things that cause stumbling, and 
them that do iniquity 
to burn them: and shall cast them into the furnace 
but gather of fire. 
Then shall 
the wheat the righteous shine forth as 
into my barn. the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 


It is evident, therefore, that in these two parables Jesus has 
not disregarded details, but has given certain of them definite 
signification. And yet, at the same time, it also appears that 
other details he has altogether overlooked. Is it possible to 
arrive at any principles which may be said to have governed 
him in such a selection of interpretative material ? 


If a comparison of the two interpretations be made, it will 
appear that both have certain characteristics that make such 
principles evident. 

(1) Such interpretation of the details as is given, though 
exact in thought, is not exact in expression. Thus in one case 
(vs. 22) the hearers are referred to as those who are sown, 
although the context makes it perfectly evident that here, as in 
other parts of the parable, the ground is the true analogue of 
the hearer. So, too, the tares are sown in the world, but later 
Jesus speaks of removing those things which they represent — 
“all things that cause stumbling and them that do iniquity” — 
out of the kingdom. It appears, therefore, that in order to 
avoid a pedantic exactness Jesus draws the parallel between 
entire groups of circumstances as expressing relationships rather 
than distinct facts. In accomplishing this, he is devoted to the 
essential point of analogy and is indifferent to incidental dis- 
crepancies in details. Thus in vs. 20 there is no doubt from 
the last clause that Jesus has not confused the seed with the 
earth — that is, the word of the kingdom with the hearer — 
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although by a formal substitution of equals the contrary would 
perhaps be true. 

(2) In most particulars the interpretation consists simply in 
substituting the thing typified in the figure itself. Thus ‘‘ Satan” 
replaces “birds,” ‘cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches,” ‘‘thorns,” while the general scheme of devouring and 
choking is left uninterpreted. 

(3) No detail is interpreted that does not make for the 
enforcement of the central teaching. Or, more exactly, no 
detail is interpreted that is not in the narrative itself an essen- 
tial element in bringing about the dénouement. If the interpreta- 
tion could be laid over the parable, it would appear that the 
central point of the parable coincided with the central truth 
of the teaching, and that the elements essential to the unity of 
the parable as such coincided with the truths which were the 
essential elements of the central truth. Other details Jesus dis- 
regards, no matter how attractive they may be to the modern 
interpreter. Thus in vs. 29 the similarity existing between 
good men and bad men is overlooked, except as it is indirectly 
implied in the necessity of having the angels do the separating 
at the last day. Indeed, so indifferent is Jesus to such details 
as are not immediately subservient to his main purpose as in 
vs. 30 to abandon his figure altogether and substitute for it in 
his interpretation another —a procedure quite impossible if each 
detail in the parable, even such as might be suggestive of les- 
sons not foreign to that which the parable especially sets forth, 
were of value. 

From these three characteristics of his interpretation of his 
parables it is at once clear that many, if not most, of the details 
they contain are regarded by Jesus as of no doctrinal impor- 
tance, but as simply literary drapery; and, further, that the 
grounds on which he interprets any detail is not its susceptibility 
to homiletic use, or even the possibility of bringing its interpre- 
tation into unity with the main teaching of the parable, but 
rather its indispensableness in the development of the story 
itself. In so far as they are thus indispensable are they parallel 
to minor truths which are indispensable for the understanding of 
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the composite truth which they compose. Thus in the parable 
of the Sower the point of the parable is variation in harvest that 
results, not from variety of seed, but from varieties of soil. The 
characteristic of the kingdom of God this illustrates is evidently 
similar: the growth of the kingdom is conditioned by its envi- 
ronment. Such a central teaching as this clearly involves those 
that are subordinate and concern the nature of this environment 
and other contributing causes of varying growth. The fact that 
Jesus gets out from the parable only such subordinate teachings 
as are foreshadowed in the elements absolutely essential to the 
unity of the parable as a self-consistent story is the inevitable 
result of his choice of the parable as a pedagogic instrument. 
Naturally the interpretative processes of his mind were comple- 
mentary of the creative. Having distinctly in mind those rela- 
tionships which he wished to set forth, he chose such illustrative 
matter as would clearly express them. To have constructed for 
that purpose a parable in which the unessential elements were 
hopelessly indistinguishable would have been to defeat his edu- 
tional purpose. Certain amplification was necessary, it would 
be true, if the parable were to be complete; but its purely lit- 
erary elements would not be representative of the thought he was 
expressing. Thus, because the parable was created by Jesus to 
express a definite thought, when once presented, wholly apart 
from its teaching in itself as a story, it had a unity that involved 
details in the same proportion as the truth which it represented 
was complex. For Jesus to interpret it was for him but to 
reverse his intellectual processes and, by means of selecting the 
essential details, to point out to his disciples the various elements 
of teaching which had given rise to the elements of the parable. 

In other words, as an interpreter of his own parables Jesus 
takes the point of view of the exegete, that is, one precisely 
opposite to that he occupied as their originator, and regards 
them as independent, self-consistent stories possessed of an essen- 
tial unity which results from the proper subordination of their 
component details. He interprets no detail that could be omitted 
without injuring the integrity of the parable, and of those that 
he disregards there is none but could be changed or even 
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omitted without injury to the parable’s unity. Thus, in the case 
of the Sower, the fact that the seeds were sowed rather than 
dropped, scorched besides being withered, are not essential to 
the unity of the story and are therefore omitted. So, too, in the 
parable of the Tares, the facts (among others) that men slept, 
that the enemy came, that the tares were not fully distinguish- 
able from the wheat while growing together, that the servants 
questioned the householder, that the wheat was to be placed in 
a barn, are not essential in their precise form to the parable, and 
are consequently not interpreted. But the other elements which 
he does interpret could not be omitted without destroying the 
integrity of the parable. 

To sum up, when Jesus interpreted such of his parables as 
dealt with the more complex truths concerning the nature and 
progress of the kingdom of God, he interprets details, but only 
such as are essential to the unity of the parable as a story, and then 
simply because they are representative of truths which, when 
combined, constitute the teaching he would set forth. As in 
constructing a parable he chose such elements as would express 
the parts of a complex teaching, so he interprets only such ele- 
ments as are required by the unity of the narrative as a story. 

2. But no such need of using details could have been felt by 
Jesus in putting out the parables which illuminate some simple 
truth or enforce some duty. There being no subordinate truth 
to set forth, the parable was made to converge upon some one 
telling analogy. When this was accomplished, the function of 
the parable was fulfilled. 

How true this is appears in the interpretation put by Jesus 
upon such parables. Instead of a careful identification of ele- 
ments of narrative with elements of teaching, we find such a 
use of the parable asa modern teacher or preacher makes of 
an illustration. The one central analogy is used and nothing 
besides. Thus, of the parables of this sort which are directly 
or indirectly interpreted by Jesus, in that of the Unforgiving 
Servant (Matt. 18: 21-35) the interpretation lies and application 
of the truth is made in vs. 35: ‘‘ So shall also my Heavenly Father 
do unto you.” Similarly in the parables of the Rich Fool 
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(Luke 12: 13-21; of. vs. 21), of the Seats at Dinner (Luke 
14:1-14; of vs. 11). The parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke 
16: I-13) is interpreted by the comment in vss. 8 and 12, and 
that of the Good Samaritan in the question of vs. 36 and exhor- 
tation of vs. 37. In somewhat the same way the interpretation 
of the stories of the Importunate Friend (Luke 11: 1-13) and 
the Importunate Widow (Luke 18: 1-8) appears in the a fortiori 
argument of their immediate context. 

In none of them is there the slightest indication that the 
details were significant. In the nature of the case, if the para- 
ble as the representative of a single, undifferentiated truth was 
to have one solitary teaching, they could not be. To judge 
from his own interpretation of the typical parable of this class, 
the Good Samaritan, Jesus was as far as possible from making 
the Levite and the priest representative of anything except 
unneighborliness. To think of his using the inn to signify the 
church, and the twopence the sacraments, is as foreign to the 
purpose of the parable as it is ingenious. 

In a word, therefore, when interpreting parables which did 


not set forth the nature or the progress of the kingdom of God, 
so far from following the method he adopted in the case of 
those which did so treat of these subjects, Jesus absolutely neg- 
lects the parables’ details. 


Ill. 


If, in the light of this method of Jesus himself, an attempt 
be made to formulate a method which shall be applicable to 
parables in general, it will at once be clear that the only method 
which is really safe in the case of those parables which Jesus 
himself has interpreted, is to interpret only such details, and 
these only in such a way as he has himself suggested. To find 
analogies in elements he himself has treated as unessential is to 
do violence to his teaching— in fact, to arrogate to one’s self 
the position of creator rather than of interpreter. No matter 
how true the teachings such details may suggest, to present 
them as the teachings of the parable is to abandon a legitimate 
exegesis. 
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In the case of parables of which we have no such interpre- 
tation left us by Jesus the following rules may be laid down: 

1. By means of the context or the content of the parable 
itself, determine whether it is homiletic in purpose, that is, 
illustrates or enforces a single truth or duty ; or whether it has 
to do in a more general way with the nature and progress of the 
kingdom of God.3 

2. In case it belongs to the latter class, Parables of the 
Kingdom: (a) discover the central point or dénouement of the 
parable as a story, and the elements of the story that are essen- 
tial to this dénouement ; (6) discover from the context and the 
analogy itself the truth to be taught by the dominant analogy, 
and so interpret the essential details that, as they themselves are 
subordinate to the dominant feature of the story, the truths they 
represent shall be subordinate to the truth expressed by the 
dominant analogy. Disregard all other details. 

3. In case the parable belongs to the second class, Homiletic 
Parables, the only rule to be observed is this : discover the “ point” 
of the parable and use it, and it alone, as a means of illustrating 
or enforcing the authoritative teaching of Jesus. All details are 
of no exegetical importance except as they make more evident 
the one essential analogy. 


IV. 


It follows as a sort of corollary of these rules that, so far as 
teaching actually intended by Jesus is concerned, there are very 
distinct limits within which interpretation works. Such a limi- 
tation will, it is true, curtail the fancy of the interpreter and pre- 
vent his setting forth as the word of Jesus teachings of various 
degrees of truthfulness. It must also be admitted that many 
of the highly stimulating interpretations with which the church 


3It may be objected that at this point the method prejudges its results. But it 
should be remembered, first, that the context serves as a source of determining judg- 
ments as to the general character of the parable; and, second, that in any process of 
interpretation we are of necessity forced to get at a general conception of the thought 
before passing to detailed exegesis. Moreover, the same objection might be urged 
with quite as much justice against the decision to regard an account as figurative 
rather than literal. 
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has been fed will have to be given up as anything more than 
homiletical variations upon a scriptural theme. Yet, these losses 
will be more than offset by the solidity of the results obtained. 
When it once appears that a thought of Jesus can be definitely 
obtained, it can be used for any purpose to which his teachings 
are legitimately put, and a parable becomes a trustworthy source 
from whence to derive doctrine. And finally, if one wishes to 
use details not used by Jesus as suggestions for his own teach- 
ing, there can be no objections to such a method ; only he should 
remember that he can no more claim the authority of Jesus for 
his teaching than he can claim the authority of Lincoln for 
teachings illustrated by one of Lincoln’s anecdotes. He has 
ceased to be an interpreter and has become a preacher. 
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THE ORIGINAL CHARACTER OF THE HEBREW 
SABBATH.* 


By MORRIS JASTROW, JR,, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


I, 


THE researches of the lamented Robertson Smith, of Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Frazer, Stade, and others, have prepared us for dis- 
tinguishing in the case of the religious institutions of the Hebrews 
—as of other peoples—between older elements and such as 
have been added at subsequent periods. Amid the diversity of 
opinions still existing with regard to details, there is a general 
agreement among scholars that most, if not all, of the institu- 
tions embodied in the pentateuchal legislation are to be traced 
back to a very early age, an age not only much older than the 
oldest parts of the Pentateuch, but even antedating consider- 
ably the date assigned to them by the traditions of the Hebrews 
themselves. The complicated literary process that resulted in 
giving to the Pentateuch its definite shape is paralleled by an 
equally complicated intellectual process that changed the char- 
acter of the religious institutions of the Hebrews, many of which 
the latter at one time shared with their fellow-Semites, and in 
part with others than Semites. Investigated from this point of 
view, the fundamental idea of the Passover festival, for example, 
turns out to be an old threshold rite,’ the antiquity of which is 
beyond all calculation, and which had already been considerably 
modified before it was adapted to serve as a reminiscence of a 
significant national tradition, and combined with an old spring 
festival once celebrated in connection with the breaking up of 
the winter encampment —an annual Volkerwanderung \ike the ver 

*Read before the Eleventh International Congress of Orientalists in Paris on 
September 8, 1897. 


* TRUMBULL, Zhe Threshold Covenant, pp. 203-12. 
312 
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sacrum of the Romans,? and subsequently adapted to an agricul- 
tural community. Similarly, the other festivals of the Hebrews 
contain elements that belong to a gray antiquity, and even the 
Day of Atonement, though the last of the sacred days of the 
Jewish calendar to receive its final shape, could not have been 
an innovation introduced during the exilic period. The festival 
month of Tishri stands in some connection with the Dsuw-l- 
Hidjdja—the month of pilgrimage—of the Arabs, and there 
must be an intimate bond uniting the tenth day of Tishri (which 
is the Day of Atonement) with the tenth day of the Arabic 
pilgrimage month, which is the most sacred day of this sacred 
month.* The five other feast days of the Jewish church—the 
ninth of Ab, the seventeenth of Tammuz, the third of Tishri, the 
tenth of Tebeth, the thirteenth of Adar—as Houtsma has 
recently shown,’ are survivals of ancient Semitic institutions. 
Again, in the regulations prescribed for the sacrifices in the 
Pentateuch, and in the ordinances for the priests, many older 
features have been retained and combined with later practices. 

We are justified, therefore, in looking for a Sabbath among 
the Hebrews prior to the period when the present pentateuchal 
regulations for the Sabbath were drafted, and we may also be 
prepared to find such an earlier Sabbath to have a different 
character from that which characterizes the post-exilic institu- 
tion. Nay, more. Inan investigation of the original character 
of the Sabbath of the Hebrews, the cortingency of the existence 
of an institution from which the biblical Sabbath may be 
derived, but in which the /eading idea, or ideas, of this biblical 

*See IHERING’s brilliant and suggestive chapters in his Vorgeschichte der Indo- 
Europier, pp. 309-58. 

3 The strange rite recorded in Leviticus, chap. 16, of the sending forth of a goat 
into the wilderness — clearly a trace of demon worship — is a sufficient proof for the 
antiquity of the festival. The dancing on the Day of Atonement, as described in the 


Talmud (Treatise Zaanith, 26), appears likewise to be a survival of some primitive 
rites and is entirely out of keeping with an exilic institution ; and there are other proofs. 


4See Houtsma, Over de Israelitische Vastendagen (Amsterdam, 1897), pp. 22-3. 
On the original identity of the “month” of pilgrimage (Deu-l-Hidjdja) among the 
Arabs with the sacred month (al-Mujarram), see also WELLHAUSEN, Reste aradbi- 
schen Heidenthums, pp. 95-6. 

5 Ibid. 
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Sabbath found no expression, is to be taken into consideration. 
That the Sabbath is an old institution is generally admitted.‘ 
The Hebrews themselves preserved the recollection of its having 
been observed in Egypt. Gunkel’ designates it as uralt, “very 
old,” and there are some very obvious indications of significant 
changes which the institution, in the course of its development, 
underwent. Its connection with the new moon is obvious,® and, 
this being so, it could not have been originally celebrated every 
seventh day,? but, at the most, every 7th, 14th, 21st day after 
the new moon, and on the day when the new moon made 
its appearance. Again, old as the cosmological traditions 
embodied in the first two chapters of Genesis are, the division of 
the work of creation is a comparatively late innovation,’ intro- 
duced, according to some scholars, even after the compilation of 
the Priestly Code.* The pre-exilic Sabbath, therefore, could 
not have been originally celebrated as a reminiscence of the 
completion of the work of creation on the seventh day. 

But such considerations do not take us beyond conclusions 
of a negative character. We can determine in this way, and 
only to a certain extent, what the Sabbath was not. To 
determine further what it was, a different method must be 
followed. 

Knowing that the Hebrews at all times lived in the midst of 
nations, some cognate to them, others not, and that at no time 
were they free from outside influences, we are justified in seek- 
ing among the nations with whom they came into contact for 
beliefs and institutions similar to their own. 

So already Jahn, at the beginning of this century, and, no doubt, others 
before him. 

7 Schipfung und Chaos, p. 14. 

8 WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (second edition), pp. 116-18. 

9JENNINGS (Jewish Antiguities [1808], pp. 320-21) adduces some interesting argu- 
ments to show that the “ paradisaical Sabbath,” as he calls the earlier institution, was 
observed on a different day from the later “Jewish Sabbath.” He thinks that the 
Hebrews lost the ancient Sabbath during the sojourn in Egypt. While, of course, 
much that Jennings says has lost its force, his acuteness 1s none the less remarkable 
in recognizing a great difference between an earlier and a later Sabbath. 


10 BUDDE, Die biblische Urgeschichte, pp. 491-3; GUNKEL, /oc. cit., p. 13. 
1So WELLHAUSEN, Composition des Hexateuchs, p. 187. 
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II. 


Of the various attempts that have been made to seek for 
parallels to the Hebrew Sabbath among other nations,’* and to 
account in this way for the biblical institutions, the only one 
that need in the present state of Old Testament researches be 
seriously considered is the supposed origin of the Sabbath from 
Babylonia. It is Wilhelm Lotz who has given to this thesis a 
scientific setting,*? and who has demonstrated the futility of 
theories which sought to connect the Hebrew Sabbath with the 
dies Saturni of the Romans.* The point of departure for con- 
necting the Hebrew Sabbath with a Babylonian institution has 
always been a significant passage ina cuneiform lexicographical 
tablet *5 which furnished the equation 


fim nab libbi=Sa-bat-tum, 


i. e., day of rest of the heart = Sabbath. The literal interpre- 
tation of the phrase, ‘day of rest of (or for) the heart,” 


1*See the summary in DILLMANN’s Commentary to Genesis (fifth edition), pp. 4-10. 

3 Questiones de historia Sabbati (Leipzig, 1883). 

4 So, ¢. g., H. COHEN: “ Der Sabbath in seiner culturgeschichtlichen Bedeutung ” 
(Zeitgeist, Milwaukee, Wis., 1881, pp. 4 seg.), following Dozy, Die /sraeliten zu Mekkha, 
PP. 34-5; KUENEN, Religion of Israel, 1, pp. 262 seg., etc. Others, like Spencer, 
are inlined to connect the Sabbath with Egyptian rites. (See Nowack, Lehrbuch 
der hebraischen Archaologie, Il, p. 141.) 

SII Rawlinson (—R.), plate 32, 1. 16 2-4. In a syllabary published by Bezold 
(Proceedings Soc. Bibl. Arch., Vol. X1, December, 1888, marked 83, 1-18, 1330), col. i, 
25, and col. iv, 8, a word 8a-bat-tim occurs. In the first passage the word occurs in 
a group of terms, many of which bear on religious rites, as suppa, “ prayer,” sullq, 
“ petition,” and since, moreover, it is immediately preceded by nubbu, “ propitiate,” 
there is a strong presumption in favor of regarding it as a variant form of Sabattum, 
though the second sign is different from the corresponding one in the word that appears 
in II R.,32,16. In the second passage (col. iv, 8), however, the word cannot have any 
direct connection with our Sabattum. JENSEN’s attempt to establish this connection 
(Zeitschr. fiir Assyr., 1V, pp. 275-6) is not convincing. The ideograph of which it is an 
equivalent differs from the ideograph employed in the other passage (col. i), and the 
word occurs in a group (mostly Piél infinitives) that have the general force of 
“destroy, remove, oppress,” and the like (diba, duppuru, nisd, sanaku, etc.). 
Jensen is obliged to recognize that these verbs have nothing to do with Sabattum. 
His solution of the difficulty is not at all satisfactory. It is possible that in the sec- 
ond passage we have a form of the stem Sabatu (with 7éh) which has the 
meaning “strike,” or perhaps we ought to read Sa-mit (for mit) -tum, from 
Samatu, to “throw down” or “cut off,” like the Hebrew DN. 
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naturally suggested a comparison with the biblical Sabbath, 
the most prominent feature of which was “rest” from the 
labors of the week. The further juxtaposition of this Baby- 
lonian ‘“‘day of rest” with Sabattum seemed to settle the 
question definitely, in view of the apparent identity of this 
term with the Hebrew Shabbath or Sabbath.” Not long, how- 
ever, after the appearance of Lotz’ work it was ascertained by 
Assyriologists that the phrase Om nfib libbi did not at all 
convey the notion of cessation of labors, but that nih libbi 
was a standing expression—almost a technical term —the 
pacification of a deity’s anger.*”7 The phrase is of very frequent 
occurrence in the religious literature of Babylonia, more par- 
ticularly in hymns addressed by penitents who, in appealing 
for forgiveness to some deity or deities that have manifested 
their ill-will, pray: libbaki*linaib kabittaki” lipsab, 
i. é¢., “may thy heart be at rest, thy liver be pacified.” The 
parallelism (heart —liver) leaves no doubt as to the proper 
interpretation,” and such is the frequency of the phrase that 
naib libbika,™ “rest of thy heart,” becomes the formula for 


“divine propitiation,” and the pacification psalm itself is known 
asasigu*ntiblibbi. Antmnftb libbi, accordingly, was 


%6 The form Sabbath (with s ) is dependent upon the transliteration of the Hebrew 
word in the Greek translation of the Old Testament. 

7It is to be regretted that IHERING (Vorgeschichte der Indo-Europier, p. 145) 
should not have been aware of this now universally accepted sense of the phrase. 
His view of the biblical Sabbath is necessarily distorted in consequence of his adher- 
ence to the older and false view. SAYCE’s view of the Hebrew Sabbath (Hibbert Lec- 
tures, p. 76) also rests upon a false interpretation of the phrase. 

% DELITZSCH, Assyrische Lesestiicke, p. 136, 10, a prayer to Ishtar; ZIMMERN, 
Babylonische Busspsalmen, pp. 35, 53, 62, 75, 79, 80; IV Rawlinson, 19, No. 3,1. 62. 
For other examples, see DELITZSCH, Assyrisches Worterbuch, p. 453@. An interesting 
passage in which the phrase occurs is at the close of the legend of Ishtar’s descent to 
the nether world, IV R., 31, Reverse, 1. 16: “ After; her heart (2. ¢., Ad/atu’s) is at 
rest, her liver brightened.” 

19 Addressed to a goddess. 

2 Instead of libbika linft'b we also find libbu combined with liSapsib 
(e. g.. ZIMMERN, 767d., p. 89). 

1 F. g., 1V Rawlinson, 18, No. 2, Obverse, ll. 9-10. 

2Sigu is one of the names for penitential song. See ZIMMERN, Badylonische 
Busspsalmen, p.1. Whether there is any connection between Sigu and the Hebrew 
technical term siggayOn is doubtful, though not improbable. 
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a day of propitiation, of pacification, of atonement, of reconcili- 
ation with a deity.» The idea of rest involved in the phrase 
has reference to the gods and not to men. From this point of 
view hardly any greater contrast can be imagined than between 
the biblical Sabbath as a day of rest for man and the Babylonian 
fim nab libbi or 8abattum as a day of rest for the gods — 
that is, when the gods rested from their anger, when their minds* 
were once more at ease, when their anger was assuaged. And yet, 
the very fact that the two days present such a perfect contrast 
raises the suspicion of some ultimate, albeit remote, connection. 
A harmonious difference is often the result of a striking agree- 
ment ; and in view of the hostile spirit developed a century or 
two before the Babylonian exile, on the part of the Hebrew 
leaders towards anything Babylonian—a hostility which grew 
to still larger proportions during the exile, and is best exem- 
plified in the writings of the three greatest prophets, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel—we should be led to expect that any 
institutions which the Hebrews shared with their Euphratean 
cousins would be so modified as to be freed from distasteful 
associations, and eventually to present a contrast to Babylonish 
customs. Moreover, by abandoning all connection between 
the Shabbath of the Hebrews and the Babylonian fim nab 
libbi, a new and formidable difficulty confronts us in account- 
ing for the existence of the Babylonian term S8abattum. To 
be sure, some scholars have proposed to get rid of this problem 
by pleading for a reading 8a-pat-tum,’5 but the occurrence 
of a verb 8a-ba-tu ina lexicographical tablet and entered as 
a synonym of gam&ru, “bring to an end,” throws the bal- 
ance in favor of the reading bat,”? inasmuch as the corresponding 

23 See JENSEN’S article on Sabattu in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, IV, pp. 274-5. 

74The “heart” is the seat of the intellect for the Semites; the “liver” (or the 
bowels) the seat of the emotions. 

25 So DELITZSCH, who enters the word in his Assyrisches Handw., p..684a, under 
Sapatu (see also zdzd., p. 4536), but offers no further explanation, nor does he 
assign the reason which prompted him to abandon his former reading bat. 

2©So JENSEN (Zeitschr. f. Assyr., IV, p. 275). The passage occurs in V R., 28, 
114 eS. 

27 That the second sign is bat (or pat) is placed beyond all doubt by a reéxamina- 
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Hebrew verb from which Shabbath is obviously derived also 
signifies ‘‘ to cease,” ‘to bring to an end.” 

Many scholars have recently pronounced themselves in favor 
of retaining the reading 8abattum.* Adopting this reading, it 
is clear that some connection between the word and the Hebrew 
term naw cannot be lightly dismissed as a mere coincidence. 
Gunkel’ (doc. cit.), in strongly advocating a direct connection, 
remarks that the fact that the Sabbath of the Hebrews is a day 
of rest, while among the Babylonians it was “a day of atone- 
ment,” does not militate against an original identity. But to 
justify this remark it is necessary to find a bridge leading from 
the one institution to the other. Gunkel fails to do so, nor has 
anyone else, to my knowledge, made the attempt. Since, as 
admitted, there is no trace of a real day of rest for man among 
the Babylonians, it is quite natural that Jensen, while he accepts 
the reading Sabattum and also admits a connection with the 
corresponding Hebrew term, should express himself cautiously 
as to the Babylonian origin of the Hebrew Sabbath.” There 
remains, however, an alternative which, so far as I am aware, 
has not yet been considered. Can the Hebrew Sabbath have 
originally been an fim nfib libbi, a day of propitiation or 
atonement, a day of rest For Yahwe instead of a day of rest 
enjoined sy Yahwe? I venture to raise this question. 


Ill. 


We are, fortunately, in a position to state pretty definitely 
what ideas the Babylonians attached to a day of propitiation 
and atonement. Among a people who attributed a significance 
to almost every act, to every incident and accident of existence, 
as the Babylonians did, it is natural to find every day of the 


tion of the original tablet kindly made at my request by Mr. L. W. King, of the British 
Museum. 

It is sufficient to name SCHRADER, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testa- 
ment, 1, p. 20; JENSEN, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, p. 108; and GUNKEL, Schép- 
Sung und Chaos, p.155. We may also add to this number Zimmern, who gives a tacit 
consent to Gunkel’s note on the subject. 

29 Sunday School Times, January 16, 1892. 

3% See the writer’s forthcoming Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 354-5. 
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year endowed with some ominous character, good or bad. In 
religious calendars prepared by Babylonian scribes, we find the 
successive days of a month entered as “favorable day,” or “day 
not favorable,” or “evil day.” ‘ Favorable days” were such 
on which the gods were in good humor, when they might be 
approached with the assurance that they would listen to the 
petitions of their worshipers. The rulers exercised great care 
to select a “‘ favorable day” for laying the foundations of their 
palaces or sacred edifices, or for the dedication of a building. It 
was equally important for the individual to choose a favorable 
day for starting out on a journey or for inaugurating any impor- 
tant undertaking. Oracles were sought of the priests to deter- 
mine such matters. On “evil days,’ on the contrary, great 
precautions had to be exercised lest the ill-humor of the god or 
gods should lead to some direct manifestation of anger —as 
sickness, storm, a fall, drought, bad crops, and the like. The 
‘evil day ” was not necessarily the day when a misfortune took 
place, but a day that might lead to a misfortune. An fim nab 
libbi, or day of propitiation and atonement, occupies an inter- 
mediate position between a “ favorable” and an “ unfavorable ”’ 
day. The hoped-for pacification implied that the deity was 
angry, or might become angry, and in so far it was an “ evil 
day,”’ but, on the other hand, it had also its “ favorable ”’ side, 
since the worshiper succeeded, or hoped to succeed, by some 
means or the other in dispelling the divine displeasure. In a 
religious calendar— well known to Assyriologists— for the inter- 
calated month of Elul we find the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th 
days entered as “ favorable day, evil day,” * while the others 
are simply “ favorable”’ days. For each day certain measures 
are prescribed, and upon examining the regulations for the 
“‘ favorable-unfavorable ”’ days, it will be found that they con- 
sist mainly of precautions to be observed. The calendar in ques- 
tion might be called a “royal” one, for the king alone is 

3* IV Rawlinson (second edition), plates 32-3. SCHRADER’Stranslation (Cumeiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 1, p. 19) of Om magé&ri (sic /) as “day of con- 
secration” misses the point entirely, while Sayce (Hibbert Lectures, pp. 71-6) has 


mislead many by rendering Om HUL (=—limnnu) as “Sabbath.” The error was 
pardonable in the days of Fox Talbot and George Smith, but not in 1887. 
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involved in the rites and precautions. As the one standing 
nearer to the gods than the subjects, and upon whose favor 
with the gods the welfare of the people is conditioned, the 
king is cautioned against avoiding display on the five days of 
the month above mentioned. He is not to eat meat roasted on 
coals or anything that has touched the fire, 33 here introduced as 
a sacred element. He is not to put on fineries, nor even to make 
offerings. He must not mount his chariot, nor sit in state, nor 
enter the sacred chamber where the gods dwell. A physician 
is not to be called in to the sick bed. The days in question are 
not favorable for invoking curses upon the enemies, but when 
the evening comes, sacrifices may be brought to the gods to 
whom the days are sacred. Then we are told “the king brings 
his gifts, offers his sacrifices, and his prayer will be accepted with 
favor by the deity.” 

These precautions become intelligible under the double 
aspect of the days in question. As ‘unfavorable ”’ days, every- 
thing had to be avoided that, in order to succeed, required the 
aid of the gods; hence the order not to bring sacrifices, not to 
enter the holy of holies, not to ask for curses upon one’s enemy, 
not to call in the physician— since the medicinal potions could 
not be effective without the favorable acceptance of the incan- 
tations. Equally essential was it to avoid arousing the jealousy 
of the gods on days when they were not favorably disposed. 
The king must endeavor to hide himself from the gods and, at 
all events, not to call their attention to his existence by appear- 
ing in public or in his official capacity. Riding in his chariot, 
sitting in state, robing himself, are forbidden under this aspect 
of the day. On the other hand, the day becomes a “ favor- 
able” one by virtue of the observance of the precautions, and 
hence, at its close, the king offers his gifts and sacrifices with the 
assurance that they will be received by the gods. These 

3? The order of ideas is the same as controls the position of the king in general in 
ancient cults. See FRAZER, The Golden Bough, Vol. 1, pp. 109 seg. 

3 Akal tumri (col. i, 30, etc.) is explained (col. ii, 41) as mimma Sa iSAti 
ba8lu, 2. ¢., anything cooked with fire. 


3% Davis (Genesis and Semitic Tradition, p. 26) has not grasped the meaning of 
this and the following line of the text. 
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‘ favorable-unfavorable ” days are not limited to the month of 
Elul. We have a calendar for another month— Markhe- 
shwan—in which the same five days are similarly singled out 
and the same measures prescribed. There is every reason to 
believe, therefore, that all the months had their “ favorable- 
unfavorable” days, though possibly not always the same.35 The 
phrase Om nfib libbi does not occur in these calendars, but 
this need not surprise us, since the phrase does not represent the 
name for any particular institution, but is merely a descriptive 
term. Any day on which the anger of the gods was set at 
rest would be an fim nfib libbi, and correspondingly any 
day 37 on which the attempt would be made to make the gods 
favorable who for some reason were angry or disposed to anger 
would give that day the character of a day of atonement and 
propitiation.* 

Turning now to the Hebrew Sabbath, it is interesting 
to find distinct traces in the Old Testament of its having 
once been anything but a propitious occasion. The manna 


35In the month of Shebat, e.g., the twenty-seventh day is also “unfavorable ” 
(IV Rawlinson [second edition], pl. 33, note 7). 

36 See below. 

37 Not any “ season,” as Davis (Genesis and Semitic Tradition, p. 25) puts it. 

3% The anger of the gods plays a very prominent part in the religious literature 
of the Babylonians. The general view held of the gods was that, while they were 
just and could be pacified by prayer and sacrifice, they were easily roused toanger. At 
critical periods —on the approach of the rainy season, at the time that the crops 
were expected to ripen, upon undertaking a journey, and more the like — any errors 
made in one’s conduct toward the gods would be certain of being followed by disas- 
trous consequences. The choice of the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of the month 
is connected with the general importance attached to the moon as a great heavenly 
body exercising an influence on the fate of mankind, and a special significance is 
attached to the beginning of the phases in the moon’s appearance, as marking a spe- 
cially critical period. But other days besides those connected with the movements of 
the moon had an “unfavorable ” character. So, as already noted, the nineteenth day in 
the months of the intercalated Elul and Markheshwan, and probably for other months of 
the year. Ina calendar arranged for the entire year (V Rawlinson, pls. 48 and 49) 
every day is accorded some character. Quite a number of days are entered as 
“unfavorable,” and in this calendar, too, we find precautions frequently prescribed, 
such as the prohibitions against eating certain food — swine’s meat, beef, dates, fish — 
on certain days or against carrying on mercantile pursuits on some days. These 
measures are again of an expiatory character like those already noted. All such 
days would come under the general caption of “ pacification” or “atonement” days. 
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which falls copiously for six days of the week is withheld on 
the seventh day (Ex. 16:25). The measures prescribed for the 
day are almost exclusively of a restrictive character, the resem- 
blance of which to the Babylonian measures is, to say the least, 
striking. The people are not to leave their homes on that day 
(ibid., 29). Fires are not to be kindled in the dwellings (Ex. 
35:3); mot even the wood for the fire is to be gathered 
(Num. 15: 32-36). No work of any kind is to be done by 
any member of the household in the fields. No baking or 
cooking is to be done in the house (Ex. 16: 23), and it is well 
known how the further elaboration of those instructiohs led to 
nigh endless restrictions.29 The people were not to journey on 
the Sabbath, not to ride, nor even to walk beyond a certain dis- 
tance; no burdens were to be carried, fire was not to be touched, 
no meals were to be cooked, no business of any kind to be 
carried on. Wemay feel certain that most of these restrictions 
were in force long before the Talmudic period— many centu- 
ries, indeed, before the days of Jesus— while some belong to as 
old a period as any of the regulations found in the Old 
Testament. The resemblance of these measures—so exclu- 
sively negative—to the Babylonian orders for the five ‘ unfa- 
vorable” days of the month has, of course, not failed to attract 
the attention of scholars, but, this resemblance being admitted, 
we are obviously justified in proposing, for the Hebrew regula- 
tions, the same interpretation that holds good for the Babylo- 
nian customs. So strange a command as the one to “remain 
indoors”’ becomes intelligible as a survival of a conception of the 
Sabbath as an “ unfavorable ” day—a day on which it was dan- 
gerous to show one’s self before Yahwe. Again, that fire was 
not to be handled cannot have been a consequence of a concep- 
tion of the Sabbath as a day of rest from labors, but must have 
preceded such a conception. The fire is sacred to Yahwe. He 
manifests himself frequently in the flame; hence the fire 
must not be touched except when Yahwe is favorably disposed. 

% The Talmud enumerates thirty-nine restrictions. 

“Ex, 3:2; 19:18; 24:17. Yahwe “answers” the petition through fire (1 
Kings 18:24). In the New Testament (Heb. 12:29) the Lord is still called “a 
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A ceremony still observed by Jews at the exit of the Sabbath 
preserves a trace of the sacredness ascribed to fire. As night 
is ushered in, a light is kindled and a benediction* pronounced 
over fire; and it is significant that the same ceremony is 
expressly prescribed * for the Day of Atonement. The connection 
thus suggested between the Sabbath and the Day of Atonement, 
and which will be dwelt upon further, cannot be accidental. 
Hence the close of the great Atonement Day when Yahwe had 
been pacified was particularly appropriate for kindling a fire, 
and the striking of a light at the close of the Sabbath evening as 
the end of an “inauspicious ’’ day was a symbol that the hoped- 
for pacification of the deity had been attained.# 

I venture, further, to suggest that the idea of “ propitiating”’ 
an enraged deity entered largely originally into the ordinance 
that became the central feature of Sabbath observance, namely, 
the command to abstain from labor.4s If the Sabbath was 
originally an “unfavorable” day on which one must avoid 
showing one’s self before Yahwe, it would naturally be regarded 
as dangerous to provoke his anger by endeavoring to secure on 
that day personal benefits through the usual forms of activity. 
That the labor meant was primarily work in the fields follows 
consuming fire ;” cf Deut. 4:24; Is. 30:27, etc. The fire that consumes the sacrifice 


comes direct from Yahwe (Lev. 9 : 24), and it is through fire that Yahwe destroys those 
who are guilty of sacrilege (Lev. 10: 2). 


a TNT “yin xvi2 » “Blessed is the creator of the light (of fire).” See 
Midrash Rabba to Genesis, § 11. 
42 Midrash Rabéa, ibid. ; also at the close of the section. 


43 Among all nations of antiquity the kindling of fire is attended with solemn 
ceremony (GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Histoire Religieuse du Feu, pp. 65-70). It is 
sufficient to recall here the survival of rites connected with the fire among the Romans. 
(See SMITH’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, s. v. Vestales.) Care was 
always taken that the fire was kindled at an auspicious moment. 

“The relationship (if any) of this ceremony to another Jewish “fire ” rite — the 
so-called lighting of the lamps on Friday evening— is difficult to determine. The 
antiquity of this latter ceremony is evidenced by the circumstance that the women of 
the households are the ones who perform it. Among ancient nations, it will be 
recalled, the women are the carriers and preservers of the fire. (IHERING, Vorgeschichte 
der Indo-Europier, p. 349.) The ceremony may be an outgrowth of the original pre- 
servation of the fire, modified in its adaptation to totally changed conditions. 


45 Labor was of no use unless it was rewarded through the favor of the deity. 
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from the phraseology in the decalogue.* Kindling of fire, attend- 
ing to the household needs, can only be brought under the head- 
ing of work by a legal pressure exerted upon the term, and the 
same is the case with such acts as riding or walking. But this 
very introduction of a strictly legal spirit in the interpretation 
of the Sabbath regulations which results in the wide scope that 
the restrictive measures are made to embrace must be based on 
a conception of the day broad enough to include both ordinary 
activity and such restrictions as lie outside of the province of 
Ab"6da.*” 

Besides the comparison of the biblical and post-biblical 
regulations for the Sabbath with Babylonian customs, there is 
other evidence going to show that the Sabbath had at one time 
a severe aspect, resembled, indeed, the great Day of Atonement, 
the “ day of propitiation ” par excellence, which was celebrated on 
the tenth day of the seventh month. From the fifty-eighth chapter 
of Isaiah it would seem that fasting at one time formed a feature 
of Sabbath observance — precisely as on the great Day of Atone- 
ment. In that chapter the prophet pleads for an ideal “fast 
day,” and it has been customary to interpret his words as a ser- 
mon appropriate to the Day of Atonement. However, he makes 
no mention of this day, whereas, after denouncing the futility of 
supposing mere abstention from food to be pleasing in the sight 
of the deity, he introduces, and evidently with intent, the Sab- 
bath (vs. 13). The post-exilic prophet protests apparently 
against an observance of the Sabbath which he feels forms too 
close a parallel to Babylonish customs to be a legitimate means 
of honoring Yahwe, and calls upon the people to change the 
day into one which should have a “joyous” character.* The 

46 Ex. 20:9-10; Deut. 5:13-14. See, also, Ex. 34:21. Work in which the 
entire household and the ox and the ass are engaged is field labor. 


47 The Hebrews, like the Babylonians, had their “ favorable” and “unfavorable” 
days, as the phrase Yom Tob (“ good-day”) for holy day shows, and it is worth noting 
that the Sabbath is never called a Yom Tob. The term is applied strictly only to the 
three festivals, Passover, Pentecost, and Booths, but the usage is extended to the New 
Year’s Day and to the feast of Purim. 

#9399 maw> Mp “ And thou shalt call the Sabbath a delight.” CHEYNE, 
Jsaiah (Polychrome Bible), p. 103, separates vss. 13 and 14 as an appendix from the 
rest of the chapter. 1 cannot see the necessity for doing so. 
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so-called Puritanical Sabbath, solemn, austere, and devoid of all 
merry-making, so admirably pictured in Alice Morse Earle’s 
book,* represents the consistent result of the old Hebrew Sab- 
bath viewed as a day of propitiation and atonement. And if 
the strict observance of the Sabbath regulations by the Jews in 
the Middle Ages had a more joyous character, it was because 
the austerity of the day was relieved by ample provisions for 
three substantial meals, which became not only a prominent 
feature, but an essential requisite of the institution. Fasting 
is forbidden on the Sabbath for the express reason that it inter- 
feres with the carrying out of Isaiah’s order to make the Sab- 
bath an 339, a “delight.” 5* If it be, furthermore, borne in 
mind that the Sabbath is the only occasion on which it is 
absolutely forbidden to fast, the probability is increased that 
this rather curious prohibition voices a protest against an observ- 
ance of the day as a fast once in vogue, but afterward regarded 
as an illegitimate rite. As a matter of fact, the order to ‘“‘enjoy”’ 
three meals on the Sabbath constitutes about the only lighter 
touch introduced into the observance of the day and presents a 


contrast to the other ordinances, which are almost all of a nega- 
tive and restrictive character—dealing with things that one 
must not do on the Sabbath. When an exception occurs, it seems 


49 The Sabbath in Puritan New England, pp. 245-58. 


S° ABRAHAMS, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 83, 373, and passim. Great 
stress is laid by the Jewish theologians upon these meals. It is significant that the 
term 439, “ delight,” as used by Isaiah, is applied by them to the meals; and the con- 
jecture, above advanced, that the old Sabbath was a fast day finds support (by 
implication) in the express prohibition against fasting laid down in the religious 
code — the so-called Shulchan Arukh — which served as the guide in the proper per- 
formance of the ceremonies of orthodox Judaism. 


5*Zoc. cit., p. 13. With rigorous logic the dyspeptic to whom three substantial meals 
constitute a torture, and not a “ delight ’’ — and whose greater “delight” consists in not 
eating —is excluded from the obligation. It is not sufficient to take the three meals ; 
it is absolutely necessary that one must “enjoy” them, regard them as a “delight.” 
(Hilkhoth Shabbath, § 288.) The ascetic who is accustomed to fast every day till noon 
—as very pious people did —is also exempt, because the departure from fixed habit 
might cause him physical discomfort, and thus interfere with his “enjoyment” of the 
Sabbath. In view of the custom of fasting after a bad dream, permission was given 
to fast in such a case also on the Sabbath, but on condition that one would aéone for 
fasting on the Sabbath, by observing another fast day, a week from the day after 
the Sabbath in question. 
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to be made—as in the order to eat three meals—with the delib- 
erate attempt to remove earlier associations connected with the 
day. In this way, we can understand the curious discussion 
found in rabbinical writings regarding the question of clothes on 
the Sabbath. On the Babylonian “unfavorable days,” it will be 
recalled, the king is prohibited from changing his clothes. It 
is in the light of this prohibition that the opinion of some of the 
rabbis becomes intelligible, who declare that one must change 
one’s clothes on the Sabbath. And one authority goes so far as 
to declare that the ‘“‘sanctifiatur” of the day mentioned in Gen. 
2:3 refers to the garments to be worn on the Sabbath. Unless 
some ancient popular usage existed that discountenanced dis- 
play of one’s dress on the Sabbath, the rabbis would not have 
concerned themselves with a point that on the surface appears 
trivial. For some reason it was felt that the ancient usage was 
not in keeping with a proper observance of the day.” 


But while emphasizing the resemblance of this Hebrew insti- 
tution, in its earlier form, to the “inauspicious” days observed 
by the Babylonians, we must at the same time recognize the 
points at which the former deviates from the latter. The Baby- 
lonian view of the responsibility of the king for the welfare of 
his people finds no place in the biblical injunctions for the Sab- 
bath, but there are traces that the Hebrews, too, held a belief of 
this kind at one time. The strong and unmistakable emphasis 
which the Pentateuch lays upon the fact that the ‘“‘whole people 
is holy” (Ex. 19:6; Deut. 7:6; 14:2, etc.; Lev. 11:43; 19:2, 
etc.) sounds again like a protest against an older doctrine 
according to which holiness was restricted to certain favored 
individuals — kings or priests or heroes. Hence, while the 
Babylonian measures for the “unfavorable” days are limited to 
the king, in the Pentateuch the entire people is commanded to 
observe the precautions. Still more significant is the celebration 
of the Sabbath every seventh day, regardless of any reference to 
the phases of the moon. There is no trace of any such step 

5*So, ¢. g., Huna in Midrash Rabba to Genesis, § 11; others say that it is sufficient 


to examine them to see whether they are in good condition ; others, that one must wear 
them long, so as to vary from the customary fashion of the week. 
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having been taken by the Babylonians, or, for that matter, by 
any people outside of the Hebrews. And yet the original 
dependence of the Sabbath upon the new moon— which has 
been so clearly demonstrated as to require no further comment 
—carries with it the assumption that the Hebrews must at one 
time have observed a Sabbath at intervals of seven days corre- 
sponding with the moon’s phases. This being the case, it follows 
that the Hebrews were influenced by the same motives that sug- 
gested to the Babylonians to give to the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th 
day after the new moon a special character. The change in the 
appearance of the heavenly body symbolized a critical period in 
the affairs of mankind. Would the new phase bring good or ill 
fortune? The observation — still regarded as significant by the 
modern farmer —that changes of weather are often coincident 
with changes in the moon’s phases will also not have escaped 
such close observers as the ancient Babylonians; and, though 
new moon festivals are not limited to the agricultural population 
among the Semites,°3 it is among agriculturalists, such as the 
Hebrews and Babylonians were to a large extent, that such fes- 
tivals acquire special prominence. It was important, at such 
critical periods as are represented by the changes in the moon’s 
phases, to secure the good-will of the deity. Special precau- 
tions had to be used at such times not to offend the god or 
gods to whom these days were set aside.5 Close, therefore, 
though the direct connection is that existed between the Baby- 
lonian custom of regarding the four days coinciding with changes 
in the moon’s phases as “inauspicious” days, and the original 
form of the Hebrew Sabbath, a complete rupture was brought 
about when once the step was taken of selecting every seventh 
day of the year as a Sabbath without reference to the position 


53 DOUGHTY, Arabia Deserta, I, p. 366; II, pp. 225, 306. 

54The appearance of the new moon itself is, however, a natural occasion of joy 
at the return of the lost planet. Hence the first day of the month was not, in Babylo- 
nia, an “‘ inauspicious” day. 

55In the case of the two Babylonian months for which we have complete cal- 
endars, and probably, therefore, in the case of the others, the seventh day is sacred to 
Marduk and Sarpanitum, the fourteenth to Ninib and Nergal, the twenty-first to Sin 
and Shamash, the twenty-eighth to Ea. 
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of the day in the month —a rupture that cleared the way, also, 
for an independent development of the Hebrew institution. 
There were probably several factors at work in bringing about 
this departure, but an important one was the predominating 
emphasis laid upon what was originally only one feature in the 
precautionary measures prescribed for the day —the abstention 
from labor. Practically, this abstention is involved in the Baby- 
lonian ordinances for the king on the inauspicious days of the 
month. A ruler who is not to show himself in his chariot, not 
to hold court, not to bring sacrifices, not to change his clothes, 
not to eat a good dinner, and not even to curse his enemies, has 
really very little left to do. The restrictions cover the pro- 
gramme of the daily life at court. Adapting the principles 
involved in these measures to the conditions of the people, what 
other form could the ordinances take than to restrain the masses 
from following their customary pursuits? The simple edict, 
“Six days shalt thou work and on the seventh day cease” (Ex. 
34:21), covered the whole range of precautionary measures — 
summed them up ina nutshell. Moreover, by emphasizing this 
feature of cessation from labor, the way was prepared for an 
interpretation of labor (Ab*6da@), which extended its range so as 
to embrace restrictions like the prohibition to kindle fires, to 
leave one’s dwelling, and more the like, for the explanation of 
which we must have recourse, as already intimated, to an entirely 
different series of ideas. If we assume that the manna was origi- 
nally withheld on the seventh day, because it was an ‘‘ unfavor- 
able” day, we can also understand that it was dangerous to show 
one’s self before the deity angered or prone to anger, and that 
therefore the people were ordered to stay indoors. 

In this way, the parallels offered by Babylonian customs to 
biblical regulations are accounted for, and, at the same time, the 
transformation of a day of atonement and propitiation into a day 
of rest becomes intelligible. 


IV. 


In order to justify the position here maintained, which 
involves an ultimate and direct contact between the religious 
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views of the Babylonians and Hebrews, it will not be amiss to 
recall how largely the idea of anger and propitiation enters into 
the conception of deity held by the ancient Hebrews. Up to a 
late period Yahwe is pictured as a god who manifests his wrath 
frequently. Though represented as a god of “long endurance,” 
he appears generally as enraged at some defection or misdeed 
on the part of his followers. So prominent is this trait that 
many scholars have felt tempted to interpret the name of Yahwe 
as the god of storms and lightning, who had his seat on the 
heights of Mt. Sinai. He loves his subjects, but the latter are 
commanded to ‘fear’? him, and the word “fear’’ was not 
employed as a metaphor when first introduced. His anger was 
represented by a later age as righteous indignation. Frequently 
it was so, and ultimately the conception of the angered Yahwe 
led to a lofty ethical view of his rule over mankind; but even 
righteous wrath is anger, and an angered god had to be appeased 
insome way. In the sacrificial regulations of the Pentateuch the 
guilt offering occupies a prominent place.® The two most 
solemn days in the Jewish calendar are the Day of Atonement, on 
which propitiation of the deity is the feature accompanying the 
confession of sins, and the New Year’s Day, which is not a day of 
rejoicing at all, but a very somber occasion, in the rites of which 
propitiation is so prominent as to make the day the precursor to 
the Day of Atonement, celebrated ten days later. To further 
emphasize the leading thought of the two days, the nine days 
intervening between the New Year’s Day and the Day of Atone- 
ment are regarded by the Jewish church as days of “ peni- 
tence.’’ In the ritual for the seventh day of the feast of Booths, 
known as Hoshan& Rabba, the “atonement” motif is again 
introduced in propitiatory prayers prescribed for the occa- 

56 All errors, sins, and mistakes had to be atoned for. So constant was the fear 
of provoking Yahwe to anger that even on the festivals which were supposed to be 
days of rejoicing the guilt offering was not absent. Sin, atonement, and pacification 
are the prominent themes in the biblical psalms of all periods, just as they are con- 
stantly dwelt upon in the religious poetry of the Babylonians. The resemblance so 
frequently pointed out between the penitential psalms of Babylonia and biblical pro- 
ductions is significant for the agreement in the view taken by both Hebrews and Baby- 


lonians, regarding the relationship of the gods to mankind. See, ¢.g., FRANCIS BRowN, 
“The Religious Poetry of the Babylonians,” Presbyterian Review, 1888, pp. 79 seg. 
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sion.5? Similarly, amidst the rejoicing incident to other festivals, 
a minor key is sounded as if to warn the people not to arouse 
their god to anger by a display of unbounded joy. But more 
significant than these indications is the use of a technical term 
in the Old Testament for which the Babylonian furnishes a strik- 
ing equivalent, and which further justifies the comparison of the 
early character of the Hebrew Sabbath with a Babylonian fim 
naib libbi. 


V. 


The objection may be raised against the thesis here defended 
that the proof has not yet been furnished that the unfavorable 
days among the Babylonians were actually known as fm nfih 
libbi, “days of propitiation,” or as 8a battum, which, it will 
be recalled, is recorded by the Babylonian scribes as the term 
equivalent to the phrase fm nfih libbi. The fact, however, 
that the latter phrase is merely a description of Sabattum 
answers the first part of the objection. Since fm nth libbi 
is not the name of an institution, but merely a term based upon 
the well-established usage of nfith libbi, “rest of the heart,” 
for propitiation, it is sufficient to prove that the idea of propitia- 
tion is prominent in the observances of certain days, to justify us 
in regarding any day on which the attempt would be made to 
conciliate an angered deity, or one liable to become angry, as an 
fim naib libbi, “a day of propitiation.” Of more serious 
moment is the circumstance that 5abattum has not yet been 
met with in any religious text of the Babylonians. If, however, 
we turn once more to the passage in the lexicographical tablet 
where the term occurs, we will find that the same is the case 
with the terms preceding 8abattum (in the same column), 
and which are either allied to it or contrasted with it. Such are 

57The so-called Selijoth, ¢. g., LEESER’S Prayer Book, Pt. 8, pp. 74-185. My 
friend, Judge Sulzberger, kindly directed my attention to this point. The Hoshanna 
that forms the refrain to the chants on the first seven days of the feast of Booths 
must be an old pilgrim shout upon seeing the sanctuary again after an interval of 
longer or shorter duration. The shout recalls the /adazk shouted by the pilgrims to 
Mecca, and which, like the Hebrew Hoéana, is made the refrain of pilgrims’ songs. 
See, ¢.g., BURTON, A Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, Vol. 
II, chap. xii. 
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um ribistim, “day of rainstorm;” fim zikati, ‘favorable 
day;” im idirti, “day of sorrow;” im bubbulum,® “day 
of disappearance.” Of these, the latter alone occurs,© and of-the 
words in the left-hand column only fim nu-bat-tim.™ The 
latter, indeed, appears to have been the common designation 
for a particular class of sacred days, also of an austere character, 
and Jensen is of the opinion that nubattu may be an ideo- 
graphic, or possibly phonetic, designation for our 8abattum.™ 
This view, however, is not tenable, nor is the proof which he fur- 
nishes that nubattu signifies ‘rest’? at all satisfactory.® 
The tablet in question, or at least the portion of it with which 
alone we are concerned, is a study of terms for unfavorable and 
favorable days. In view of the large number of such days that 
the Babylonians had, it is not surprising to find a variety of 
terms for such occasions, differentiated according to the particu- 
lar character of the unfavorable day. Stormy days, the days 
when the moon was not visible, days of mourning for a deceased 
relative, days of divine wrath —all those were in one sense or the 
other ‘‘ unfavorable” days. The words in the corresponding 


lines of the first and second column are entered as synonyms, 
and it matters little whether, as in most cases, the second column 
furnishes the name of the day and the first column the descrip- 
tion, or vice versa, as in other cases. Since the meaning of im 
nih libbi is clear, it follows that 8abattum is aterm actually 
used by the Babylonians, and in the exact sense that holds good 


SJEREMIAS, Babyl,-Assyr. Vorstell. v. Leben n. d. Tode, p. 53, note 4. 

59 J, e., of the moon or of an individual; hence a “ day of mourning.” 

© FE. g., IV Rawlinson, pl. 23, No. 1, col.i,4. See also JENSEN, Kosmologie, p. 106. 

6 The 3d, 7th, etc., days of the intercalated Elul (IV R., pl. 32) are designated as. 
nubattu. , 

% Kosmologie, p. 108. 

63 Haupt probably no longer adheres to the explanation suggested in the Beitrage 
2. Assyriologie, 1, p. 144, note. There must be some association or opposition 
between nubattum and AB-AB, since both in the case of the intercalated Elul and 
of Markheshwan (IV R., plates 32 and 33) the day following a nubattum, z. ¢., the 
4th, 8th, and 17th of the month, is called &1m AB-AB. Unfortunately, the meaning 
of AB-AB here is not known. Sayce’s opinion (Hibbert Lectures, p. 71, note 2) needs 
no refutation. That the 4m AB-AB isa favorable day follows from a passage in 
Sargon Cylinder, 1. 59, for it is on an AB-AB that the king lays the foundation of Diir- 
Sarukin, 
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for the phrase by which it is described. It is not necessary for 
maintaining the view here held of the original character of the 
Hebrew Sabbath that 8abattum should actually have been 
applied by the Babylonians to the specific ‘“‘ unfavorable’’ days 
represented by the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of the month; 
it is sufficient if we can show that the Hebrew possesses a term 
like 8abattum, and used in the sense of “ propitiation.” This 
proof can, I venture to think, be furnished. 


VI. 


The view as to the connection between the Hebrew Sabbath 
and some Babylonian institution has been placed in a wrong 
light by the general assumption, on the part of those favoring 
such a connection, that the Hebrew word MAW corresponds to the 
Babylonian 8abattum. The assumption is not accurate, for 
while the two terms are related, the one is not the equivalent of 
the other. The word corresponds closely to the Hebrew 
Vinaw (shabbathon). It is with this word that I propose to 
compare our 8abattum,®> the » in the Hebrew noun being 


represented by m in the Assyrian, thus 8a-ba-tun = 8a-ba(t)- 
tum. Apart from the philological justification of this com- 
parison, the usage of MAW in the Old Testament shows that 
it is a general term like Sabattum, and not the name for a 


6¢+The Hebrew word lacks the ending wm, nor is the double ¢ of Sabat- 
tum paralleled in Hebrew. The ending wm might be regarded as the emphatic 
addition so frequently added to Babylonian nouns, but the writing with the double ¢ 
would not be accounted for on this supposition. We should expect the word to be 
written §Sa-ba-tum, as we have ir-gsi-tum (Hebrew Y°N), Sar-ra-tum 
(Hebrew M7), and the like. In Sabattum, therefore, the m appears to be used 
as an afformative m attachedto the word. See DELITzscH, Assyr. Grammatik, § 65, 
No. 36. It is possible to distinguish in Assyrian much more carefully than has been 
done between the m attached as a mimmation and an m attached as an afformative 
preceded by a or xz. 

6s The writing with one 4 bears out the view advanced by J. BARTH, Mominalbil- 
dung, p. 324, and also by LAGARDE, Uebersicht tiber die im Aramdischen, etc., Bi- 
dung der Nomina, p. 202, that the reduplication of the second radical in Hebrew 
nouns with the afformative -é” as 7797, PPP, si 3d, and the like (see the list in 
LAGARDE, /oc. cit., pp. 197-203), is a phonetic device to protect the short vowel i, 


and does not justify us in regarding such nouns as formations from intensive (or P2é/) 
stems. 
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specific institution like Sabbath. A careful study of the pas- 
sages where the word occurs will show, I think, that sabbathon 
does not signify “rest,” or ‘observance of rest,” or ‘solemn 
rest.” It occurs altogether ten times, and all these passages 
are in the Pentateuch, in the so-called ‘‘ Code of Holiness”’ and 
the “Priestly Code.” In the Priestly Code (Lev. 23:24), the New 
Year’s Day is called a }iNDW; Lev. 23: 39, the first and eighth 
days of the harvest festival (Sukkdéth) are so designated in the 
same chapter (vs. 32). In the Priestly Code (Lev. 16:31), the 
Day of Atonement is spoken of asa Vina, while the sabbatical 
year (Lev. 25:4) is called a yinaw now {7 and it occurs four 
times in connection with the Sabbath (Ex. 16:23; 35:2; 31:15; 
and Lev. 23:3). The words with the afformative dm, and more 
particularly those of the form kat(t)alan, appear to belong to 
the older stratum of the language. With one or two excep- 
tions, the words of this form are of rare occurrence, and we are 
justified, therefore, in assuming that vnaw is older than, or at 


To simply render it as an abstract noun—a derivative of nav (e. g., KEIL, 
Biblischer Kommentar, to Ex. 16:23, “Ruhe;” STRACK, Kurzgefasster Kommentar, to 
same passage, “ Ruhefeier;” so also DILLMANN, Com. to Exodus, p. 174; REUSB, 
La Bible, 1, 2, p. 47, “jour de repos ””)—is unsatisfactory. Norcan we account for its 
usage by making it an emphatic term, as others propose, ¢. g., the Authorized Version 
“rest ;”’ Revised Version, “solemn rest.” Of the ancient versions, the Septuagint ren- 
ders dvdravois; the Targum (S’batha or N’yapa) regards ésabbathdn as the status 
emphaticus of Sabbath, while the Vulgate (veguies) agrees with the Septuagint. 

& And also FINDD MW (idi¢., 5). 

® The numerous proper names in Hebrew (over sixty) ending in dm” or 6m point in 
this direction, and an examination of the common nouns of this form shows that they 
either belong to poetic diction, which furnishes a presumption in favor of their being 
archaic, or occur as technical terms that have survived the period wheri nouns of this 
form ceased to be used. It is impossible here to enter upon a detailed statement 
regarding these nouns, which merit a special investigation. Suffice it to call attention 
here to the following facts : Tras (Ps. 7:1; the Plural: Hab. 3:1) is a technical term 
in literature or music. TP (Hos. 8:5; Amos 4:6; Ps. 26:6; 73:13); ayy (Ezek. 
27:27); and Tipe (Lev. 5:21, 23; Gen. 41:36), are technical, legal, and commercial 
terms. Again, Tp, Tyo a 79, wy, Tivaw , and Ten occur only in the 
chapter of curses (Deut. 28) or in passages dependent upon their occurrence in this 
chapter. The chapter, though containing various additions that belong to the 
period of the exile or later, is pre-exilic in its origin, and contains numerous standing 
phrases that make the impression of having become proverbial. The word Tier, 
used only in connection with the tradition of the exodus from Egypt (Ex. 12:11; 
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least as old as, MDW. In any case, it can be shown that its use 
is not dependent upon MW. The phrase, FIND MW, is found in 
connection with the ordinary Sabbath,® as well as in connection 
with the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:31) and for the sabbatical 
year (Lev. 25: 4). The two terms, when thus used, are syntactically 
in apposition, naw being the name of the institution, and yinaw 
a term descriptive of the institution. In other words, the Sab- 
bath is called a Sabbathdn precisely asthe New Year’s Day, the Day 
of Atonement, and the first and eighth days of the harvest festi- 
vals are so called. That this is the correct interpretation of the 
phrase is evidenced by the interchange in the position of the two 
words.” To account, therefore, for this term ]WM2W being applied 
to four other days of the year besides the Sabbath, one must dis- 
cover some feature which the four days have in common with the 
Sabbath. This common feature cannot be cessation from labor, 
for rest is also ordained for the first and seventh days of Passover 
(Lev. 23:7-8) and for the Pentecost festival (zdid., 21), none of 
which are designated as vinaw. Sanctification —a second feature 
of the Sabbath— is also common to ai// the holy days. 


VII. 


A reference has already been made to the austere and 
gloomy character of the New Year’s Day and the Day of Atone- 
ment. The New Year’s Day, in addition to being a pnw , is called 
a zikkaron, ‘‘a memorial day,” a t*ra‘a, ‘a day of agitation.” 
It is the day, according to the Jewish tradition (as expressed in 
the ritual for the occasion), when the Lord sits in judgment and 


Deut. 16:3; Is. 52:12) is certainly an old word, and so is Tiax7, found only in the 
phrase 7 J21ax7 (Gen. 3:16 and in Gen. 5:29, which is a direct reference to 
the former passage). ee) occurs in a poetical fragment in Jeremiah (17:18), and 
in a phrase DINO FIMAW, Ezek. 21:11 (in parallelism with the drat deydpevor, 
m7"), which, like the standing phrase, MP JIMMP (Ezek. 16:63 ; 29:21), impresses 
one as old. The only word of this class that may be reckoned among the words of 
the language in common use is yin>e. UTR (Jer. 17:1), literally “fingernail,” and 
used as the name of the stylus, is certainly a very old word. 


In the four passages above quoted. 


7In one place (Ex. 35:2) we find JINAW MAW; in another{(Ex. 16:23) PMID 
maw. 
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decrees the fate of mankind for the coming year. This concep- 
tion is very old, and is to be compared with the Babylonian New 
Year’s festival, known as Zagmuk, when Marduk and his 
associates assemble in Du-Azagga, ‘‘the chamber of fates,” ™ to 
determine the lot of their subjects. On New Year’s Day we are 
told the fate of mankind is decreed, and the decree is sealed on 
the Day of Atonement.” 

The New Year’s Day accordingly is preéminently an occa- 
sion on which it is necessary to secure the good-will of the 
deity. One’s happiness for the year depends upon making the 
day an fim nfith libbi—a day of propitiation. The Day 
of Atonement bears the same character as the New Year’s 
Day, only that the hope of propitiation dominates the rites 
completely. 

Coming to the harvest festival, I venture to think that here 
also the propitiation motif suggests the application of ynaw to 
the first and eighth days. The festival coincided with the period 
when the winter rains, so essential to agricultural prosperity in 
Palestine and Babylonia, were about to begin. The eighth day is 
especially set aside in the ritual for interceding with Yahwe to 
bring down the rain plentifully and in due season. In 
order that the appeal should be effective, Yahwe must be 
favorably inclined. The day thus becomes one on which it was 
again essential not to arouse the deity’s displeasure. This pro- 
pitiatory aspect of the day is also indicated in some way by the 
term MXP applied no less than four times to it (Lev. 23:36; 
Num. 29:35; Neh. 8:18; 2 Chron. 7:9). The meaning 
“assembly,” by which the term is usually translated, can only 
be secondary. The only sense in which the stem underlying 
MEP is used is that of “shutting off, restraining.” The =e 

7* PoGNON, Jmscriptions Babyl. du Wadi Brissa, Pls. VIII and IX. See JENSEN, 
Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 84-6 and 238. 

72 TosEFTA, Résh-Hashshané, 15. The common wish among the Jews for one 
another on New Year’s Day is, “May you be ‘inscribed’ [2. ¢., in the divine scroll] 
for a good life,” and on the Day of Atonement, “ May you be ‘sealed’ for a good 
life.” 


73It is to be noted that the day is regarded as a distinct and separate occasion. 
WORT WHR 597 7D. (Treatise Suskith, 470.) 
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mk was, therefore, ‘‘a day of restraint.” Outside of the 
Pentateuch there are at least two passages which strengthen the 
supposition that the F"Z9 was originally a term descriptive of 
restraints of some kind, prescribed for certain occasions. The 
prophet Joel (1:14) uses the words as a synonym of Dix, “fast,” 
and when Isaiah declares (1:13), TIES) v8 Son N85, “I cannot 
tolerate iniquity and asdrda,” he cannot mean “holy assembly” 
(as commonly translated), since he has just said previously 
‘new moon, Sabbath, holy assembly are an abomination to me,” 
whereas, by a rendering like “I cannot tolerate iniquity and 
fasting” (or some other kind of “restraint”’), we obtain a satis- 
factory contrast. One can easily see how, with such a meaning 
originally attached to the term, the word should come to be used 
for ‘‘holy assembly,” since on days of “restraint” it was cus- 
tomary to seek the sanctuaries. In 2 Kings 10:20 the word is 
used in this wider sense. On the other hand, in Jer. 9:1, the 
phrase O° 32 MY does not mean an “assembly” of faithless 
ones, but a “band ”— literally “‘ a closed corporation ’— a mean- 
ing that is easily derived from the original force of the verb "XJ. 
Be this as it may, the passage in Nehemiah (8:18) where 30 and 


74 The Jewish commentator Kambi already recognized this meaning of the term 
and expressed the opinion that the day was so called because the people were “shut 
up” in the place of holy assembly on that day. Michaelis and Ikenius (see 
GESENIUS, Thesaurus, p. 1059) accepted Kambi’s suggestion as to the sense of the term, 
only that they applied the restraint to the ordinance to cease from labor. This view 
is not acceptable, since the Pentateuch employs a totally different phrase to express 
this ordinance. Moreover, since the prohibition against work is common to all fes- 
tivals, other holy days should also have been designated as P"ZY. Now, it is true 
in one passage (Deut. 16:8) the seventh day of Passover is called an MJ¥Y, but the 
Samaritan translation replaces the word by 3. The Septuagint has two words, 
étbdv0v éoprh, z.¢., IT MINZY. If, therefore, the Hebrew text is correct, it seems that 
the term had already acquired a more general signification. This may also be con- 
cluded from the fact that, in the Talmud, the Pentecost festival receives the name of 
Azereth. But this extension of the term does not militate against the view taken 
of the application of the word to the eighth day of festival, for the sufficient reason 
that this eighth day has a character of its own. It is not, like the seventh day of 
Passover, merely the close of the festival week The ritual for the day is of a 
distinctive character—different from that arranged for the seventh day of the 
harvest festival, which is also a sacred occasion (see below). Outside of the applica- 
tion to the holy days the noun only occurs in the Old Testament in Jer. 9:1, 
o733 m7r7, t. ¢.,a band (literally “a closed corporation”) of treacherous men. 
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mxy both are used, but the former applied to the seven days 
of the harvest festival, while the eighth day alone is called M79, 
is conclusive for some special significance attached to the latter 
term, and when Nehemiah says that they observed a Hag of 
seven days and on the eighth day there was an MX according to 
established rite (OBWD), it is clear that MI¥Y is something 
totally distinct from the Hag and originally meant something 
more than a mere “assembly” of the people. The meaning 
“restraint” involved in the word justifies us in assuming that 
certain precautionary measures—such as fasting, keeping within 
doors or within the sanctuary, avoiding the displeasure of 
Yahwe—were prescribed for the day which gave it the character 
of an fim nfib libbbi or Sabbathon. 

Apart from the special character of this eighth day of the 
harvest festival, the name by which the festival is known, Sukkéth, 
or “booths,” points to its having been more than an agricul- 
tural festival. The gathering together and dwelling in booths 
have a curious parallel in the custom of the Arabs to spend three 
days in the sacred month of pilgrimage camping out in booths in 
the valley of Mina outside of Mecca.?> The Hebrews at one 
time, like the Arabs, paid a visit to a sanctuary (wherever it 
might be) only once a year, and not three times as the later law 
enjoined (Ex. 23:14; Deut. 16:16). The pilgrimage in the 
fall is, therefore, an earlier institution than the two other Hags 
which occur in the spring and summer, and appears to have 
existed, like the Arabic pilgrimage to Mecca, and to the surround- 
ing ancient sanctuaries of Mecca,” independently of any agri- 
cultural festival, antedating indeed the agricultural stage in the 
history of the Hebrews.” 

Naturally the first day of the pilgrimage, when after an 
absence of one year the worshiper again stepped into the pres- 

7SIt is significant that in Ezek. 45:25; Neh. 8:14, as well as in the Talmud, the 
Sukkéth festival is called “THE Bag”— the pilgrimage festival par excellence. 

76 WELLHAUSEN, Reste arabischen Heidenthums, pp. 75-80; SNOUCK HURGRONJE, 
Het Mekkaansche Feest, chap.1. Among the Arabs the Badj developed in connec- 
tion with the annual commercial fairs. 

77 Lev. 23:40 furnishes the rites for the harvest festival —a time of rejoicing ; 
Lev. 23:41 embodies a survival of the old “ pilgrimage” idea. 
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ence of Yahwe, was asolemn and momentous occasion. He had 
to make sure that the deity would welcome his presence, and he 
would be correspondingly careful not to do anything that might 
arouse his god’s displeasure. The first day of the great Hag 
thus assumed the character of ‘“‘a day of propitiation” in the 
broad sense, as implying, not necessarily a state of anger on the 
part of the deity, but only a state of uncertainty on the part of 
the worshiper as to the disposition of the deity towards him. 
Finally, the designation ynaw Mw for the sabbatical year may 
be readily explained on the basis of the interpretation here pro- 
posed for Sabbathén. The ancient Hebrews held in common with 
their fellow-Semites that the land belonged to the deity.” 
Hence the tithes offered as a kind of partial interest for the 
loan of the capital, and hence also the interruption of the usu- 
fruct at stated intervals as a means of conciliating the deity and 
of securing the continuance of his good-will.” The observance 
of this institution every seventh year is, of course, dependent 
upon the celebration of a Sabbath every seventh year, but this 
feature does not settle the age of the institution itself, and 
there is every reason to believe that it was in existence at a 
very early stage in the agricultural period of the Hebrew com- 
munities. 

The extension of the sabbatical year to a year of general 
release from debts® belongs to a later stage, when commerce 
had begun to play an important réle by the side of agriculture. 
The term winaw M20 is used only in connection with the inter- 
ruption of agricultural activity, and the propitiatory phase of 
the custom is well illustrated by the ordinance in Deut. 31: 10- 

78 ROBERTSON SMITH, Religion of the Semites, pp. 92 seg. Such a belief becomes 
intelligible as an outcome of the primitive notion which regarded the gods as sprung 
from the earth. To derive a benefit from the produce of the earth was in a measure 
robbing Yahwe of what belonged to him. One could not go on doing this without 
making sure that Yahwe regarded the course with favor. 

79It was not prudent to appear greedy, and it was well from time tc time to take 
measures that might oppose the easily enkindled anger, or, better still, prevent that 
anger from being enkindled. One is not to appear “empty-handed” before Yahwe 
(Deut. 16: 16, etc.). 


8 Known as S’mitta in the Deuteronomic Code, 15:1, 2, 9, and 31:10. See also 
Ex. 23:11. 
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12, upon which great stress is laid, to assemble the people and 
read the law to them when the year of S’mitta begins, and it is 
significant that this beginning coincides with the Hag of Suk- 
kéth *—that is, the pilgrimage par excellence. No doubt, the 
compiler of the Deuteronomic Code, when introducing the phrase 
yinaw nw, had in mind the resting from labor as the central 
feature of the Sabbath. All that is maintained here is that the 
religious beliefs giving rise to such an institution as the ‘“sab- 
batical year” are more primitive than the conceptions controlling 
the fully developed Sabbath of the Priestly Code, and that 
yimaw may have been applied to a yearly or shorter period of 
interruption of agricultural activity, in the same sense in which 
it was applied to the New Year’s Day, to the Day of Atone- 
ment, and to the first and eighth days of the annual pilgrimage 
season. 

I maintain, then, that the atonement and pacification idea 
gives rise to and originally controls the use of ynaw in the 
Old Testament, and that we are justified in regarding this term 
as the equivalent of the Babylonian S8abattum, or, in other 
words, vinaw is the old Hebrew term foran im nfib libbi—a 
day of propitiation. If then the Sabbath itself is called a 
yinaw—as is the case in four passages— it is because the Sab- 
bath had originally the character of a day of atonement. From 
this point of view we can understand why the Day of Atone- 
ment itself is in one passage (Lev. 16:31) also called a naw 
as well as a yinaw. The use of the term is based upon the origi- 
nal character of the Sabbath as a day of atonement, and for the 
same reason the sabbatical year (Lev. 25:4) is called a MAW. 
An institution arising from a desire to insure one’s self of the 
good-will of the deity in pursuing one’s vocation suggested a 
comparison with an inauspicious day, solemnized by precaution- 
ary measures to curb or to prevent the rise of the divine wrath. 
The application of the term Sabbath itself to the Day of Atone- 
ment and to the sabbatical year constitutes, therefore, another 
link in the chain of our argument. 


8 Deut. 31:10. One gains the impression that the compiler of this ordinance 
knows only of ome pilgrimage during the year. 
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VIII. 


How this original character of the Sabbath underwent such 
a profound change has already been briefly indicated. Several 
points, however, remain to be noticed. It is important to note 
that the Hebrew theologians themselves were not a unit as to 
the origin of the Sabbath. As is well known, the deuteronomic 
decalogue does not recognize the six days of creation which the 
book of the Covenant (Ex. 20:9) assigns as the reason for rest- 
ing on every seventh day. The deuteronomic Sabbath is to be 
“ guarded ” ("Va) as a reminiscence of the exodus from 
Egypt. The connection between the exodus and the Sabbath 
has been a vexing problem to exegetes. A satisfactory associa- 
tion of ideas is obtained if we start from the original character 
of the Sabbath here maintained. The day on which they, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew traditions, left their Egyptian homes was in a 
preéminent sense an “unfavorable” day. It was a day on which 
Yahwe had manifested his anger in an unmistakable manner. 
The messenger of death had been sent out, and the miraculous 
salvation of the Hebrews was a consequence of the propitiatory 
character residing in the placing of blood—the sacred symbol 
of life—on the threshold. Yahwe ‘crossed over” ® the thresh- 
olds of those houses singled out by the blood. He was pacified 
by the sight of the blood, which constituted at once an offering 
and a sign of allegiance. The “unfavorable” day was thus 
changed by Jehovah’s crossing over the threshold into a “ favor- 
able” one for the Hebrews. The association with the Sabbath 
viewed as a day of uncertain aspect—the danger from which was 
averted by the observance of precautionary measures—thus 
becomes obvious. 

The use of the word “aD, ‘‘be on the lookout for,” as intro- 
ductory to the section regarding the Sabbath is also significant. 
It is a verb expressing a warning, as is “ist, “remember,” which 
is used in the decalogue of the “book of the Covenant.” The 
conclusion has always been drawn from these words (and properly 
so) that the existence of the Sabbath is assumed as a standing 
institution by the decalogue, but it is difficult to believe that 


8 See TRUMBULL, Zhreshold Covenant, p. 206. 
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people should have been “warned” and cautioned not to forget 
the Sabbath, unless the day was one that was fraught with a 
certain kind of danger. Moreover, the question may be asked, 
why should the Sabbath alone of religious institutions be 
embodied in the decalogue? It is generally admitted that, as a 
day of absolute rest, and as a reminiscence of the creation of the 
world, the Sabbath did not come into prominence until the period 
of the Babylonian exile, * and yet, although there are many other 
sacred days in the year, the Sabbath alone is mentioned. Even 
in the oldest form of the decalogue™ a warning regarding the 
Sabbath was included. Asa day of propitiation, however, the 
Sabbath is appropriately placed in the first divison of the deca- 
logue. The command not to worship other gods by the side of 
Yahwe is inculcated, as we are expressly told, so as not to arouse 
the anger of Yahwe. There follows the command not to invoke 
Yahwe’s name for magic incantations, and again it is stated that 
Yahwe will punish—that is, will manifest his anger towards — 
him who uses the sacred name in this way. The group is closed 
by a reminder to observe the proper (and assumed to be well- 
known) precautions on a day when Yahwe may easily be roused 
to anger and when it is especially important to propitiate him. 
The precautions are so well known that in the original form of 
the decalogue no mention is made of them. The warning 
suffices, and it is only in the amplified form produced under the 
influence of the later and distinctively Jewish conception of the 
Sabbath that the order to abstain from all labor and to keep 
others from working is tacked on, together with reasons for this 
order. 

83 MONTEFIORE, Atbbert Lectures on “ The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews,” pp. 
229-30. Not much is to be gleaned from the scanty notices about the Sabbath found 
in the prophets. The two centuries preceding the Babylonian exile appear to have 
been a period of transition. The old Sabbath as a day of propitiation was dying out. 
From Amos (8:5) one might conclude that the Sabbath and new moon had become 
market days. The notice in Hosea (2:13) furnishes no clew. Jeremiah (17: 21-24) 
foreshadows the distinctively Jewish Sabbath. The later Isaiah (56:2-6; 58:13-14; 


66 : 23) points in the same direction, while in Ezekiel (46: 1-12; 22 : 26) the transition 
has taken place. 


%4See Briccs, “ Genesis of the Ten Words,” Sunday School Times, June 4, 1887; 
and Briccs, Higher Criticism, pp. 181 seg. 
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If the arguments advanced have any force, it will be appar- 
ent that, of the two reasons assigned for the observance of the 
Sabbath, the one that connects the institution with the exodus 
from Egypt is not only much the older, but fits in with the 
original character of the Sabbath as a day of propitiation. The 
other reason for the observance of the Sabbath as a reminis- 
cence of the creation of the world belongs to the later phase of 
the institution, while the fact that the Hebrew theology has pre- 
served two “reasons” furnishes the strongest possible proof for 
the thesis that the conception of the Sabbath must have under- 
gone a profound change. 

The Jewish contribution to the old Sabbathdn is, in the first 
place, the emphasis laid upon what was merely an incidental 
feature of the latter. By this emphasis the day lost its former 
aspect as one filled with various measures of a propitiatory force 
and became one sanctified, in a special sense, to Yahwe. Sec- 
ondly, the departure from the old conception was aided by the 
important step taken at some time to celebrate a Sabbathon every 
seventh day without reference to the relationship of the day to 
the moon’s phases. The old associations connected with ‘favor- 
able” and “unfavorable” days necessarily lost much, if not all, 
of their force when this step was once taken. The Sabbath could 
no longer be regarded as an unfavorable or an uncertain day when 
no longer any reason was apparent for so regarding it. The 
changed character of the institution required a new reason, and 
this reason was found in the doctrine that Yahwe himself had 
set the example by observing the chief feature of the developed 
institution, in that he rested from his labors on the seventh day. 
Theological reasons for religious observances always follow the 
observances themselves. The doctrine is later than the rite, 
and often the same rite gives rise to different doctrines. While, 
therefore, the Jewish theologians are guided by a correct instinct, 
as will presently be shown, in connecting the Sabbath with the 
creation of the world, the division of the work of creation into 
six days, which is admittedly a late feature and represents the 
Hebrew elaboration of the old traditions which the Hebrews 
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shared with the Babylonians,*s is, I believe, strongly influenced, 
if not, indeed, actually called forth, by the change in the cele- 
bration of a Sabbath from intervals of seven days, corresponding 
to the moon’s phases, to regular intervals of seven days through- 
out the year. But this theological association of the Sabbath 
with the creation story was not arbitrarily made. In maintaining 
this association, the theologians themselves were influenced by 
an important feature in the original and popular view of the story 
related in the opening chapters of Genesis. When we are told 
in the second verse of the second chapter of Genesis that Yahwe 
“rested” on the seventh day from all that he had done, one 
cannot help being struck by the anthropomorphic conception 
implied in this ‘‘resting.’’ The conception is so contrary to the 
whole attitude of the Jewish theologians of post-exilic days 
that it is impossible to suppose that it should have originated 
with them. Wellhausen ® and Gunkel*® have pointed out a 
number of expressions in the Genesis narrative of creation that 
sound like faint echoes of primitive conceptions that gradually 
lost their original meaning; and the conclusion has properly 
been drawn by Gunkel that these expressions prove the antiquity 
of the narrative, so far as its main features are concerned. The 
expression ‘‘Yahwe (or Elohim) rested”’ impresses one as a 
trace of some ancient mythological notion— quite independent 
of any division of the work of creation into six days, and which 
has been preserved in the present form of the story and given 
an interpretation different from its original intent. Gunkel 
expressly accepts ® the phrase in question as an ancient one and 
not due to the compiler of the Priestly Code. He fails, how- 
ever, to give an explanation for it. The Babylonian version of 
the creation of the world, with which the Hebrew version is so 
intimately connected, furnishes, I think, the solution of the prob- 
lem. The basis of the creation narrative in Genesis, as among 


®5See the proof of this in GUNKEL’s admirable work, Schépfung und Chaos, pp. 
114-17. 

86 Prolegomena, second edition, pp. 320-23. 

87 Schipfung und Chaos, pp. 7 seq. 88 Joid., p. 14. 
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the Babylonians, is the nature myth * symbolizing the conquest 
of the winter storms and rains, by the sun. 

The chief episode in the Babylonian version of the creation, 
which thus furnishes an evolutionary theory of creation from 
chaos to order, not a theory of beginnings from “nothing,” 
is the fight of Marduk with Tiamat and her eleven associates 
—the representatives of the lawless reign of storms. In 
Genesis, Yahwe of course assumes the réle of Marduk, and 
Gunkel * has pointed out the numerous references outside of 
Genesis to Yahwe’s conflict with the winds and storms pictured 
under such forms of dragons and monsters as the famous Rahab 
and Leviathan. Yahwe is enraged™ at these monsters, just as 
Marduk, upon proceeding to the contest with Tiamat, is repre- 
sented as developing a fury which causes consternation.” The 
associates of Tiamat cannot stand Marduk’s angry gaze. They 
are bereft of their senses. ‘‘ Enraged” against Tiamat, he hurls 
forth against her words of reproach and denunciation. After 
Marduk has subdued Tiamat and chained her associates, the 
Babylonian version continues, l. 135: infibma bélum, 2.¢., the 


Lord rested from his anger—was appeased. It will be noted that 
the verb used, n&abu, is the same that appears in the phrase 
nib libbi, and Jensen* and Zimmern® are undoubtedly correct 
in interpreting the verb as “resting” from anger, though it is 


*sThe phenomenon annually witnessed in Babylonia, prior to the perfection of 
the canal system, of inundations, and the disappearance under water of entire districts, 
suggested to the Babylonians the picture of primeval chaos, and by placing the 
annual phenomenon at the beginning of time the change from chaos to order was 
explained as due to the triumph of the god of the early spring sun over the monsters 
that symbolized the storms. The appearance of the land, of verdure and vegetation, 
and the regular movements of the heavenly bodies, all were the direct consequences 
of this triumph. The conqueror of chaos in the later form of the Babylonian story is 
Marduk, a solar deity and the head of the late Babylonian pantheon. See my Re/i- 
gion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 429-30. 

” Jbid, pp. 29-111. * E. g., Job 9: 13. 

See the passage from the fourth tablet in DELITZsCH, Das babylonische 
Weltschipfungsepos, p. 105, ll. 55-70. 

93See DELITZSCH, 7did., p. 106, 1. 76; see also p. 146. 

% Kosmologie, p. 289. 

98In Gunkel’s work, p. 413. For other passages in which the verb nabu by 
itself signifies “to appease,” see IV Rawlinson, 8, col. iv, ll. 13-16. The fact does not 
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possible, as Delitzsch suggests, that physical rest is also implied 
in the phrase by the side of pacification. 

In the light of this significant passage from the Babylonian 
narrative, it will certainly not be regarded as too bold to inter- 
pret Yahwe’s ‘‘resting” as expressing originally his pacification 
after his conquest of the forces hostile to the order of the 
world. The double sense inherent in the Hebrew verb sabdt, 
as in the Babylonian n&bu, was a primary factor in preserving 
the phrase after the original form of the Marduk-Tiamat epi- 
sode had undergone a modification at the hands of Hebrew 
writers, while a second factor, and one even more potent, was 
the possibility that suggested itself of interpreting Yahwe’s 
“rest,” now taken in the physical sense, wholly as the basis for 
the central ordinance of the later and distinctively Jewish Sab- 
bath. This would not be the only instance in the history of 
religions in which the misinterpretation or changed interpreta- 
tion of a term, belonging to an early period of religious thought, 
has led to the establishment of an important religious doc- 
trine.* It was but a small step, when once Yahwe’s “resting” 
was interpreted in a physical sense, to place this “resting” at 
the close of the whole work of creation instead of the position 
which his “resting” in the sense of pacification originally 
occupied, namely, immediately after the fight with chaos. The 
natural—almost inevitable—association of this “resting” with 
man’s resting every seventh day may legitimately be regarded 
as the motive that prompted the division of the work of creation 
into a period of seven days. How arbitrary and artificial this 
division is may be seen from the phrase (Gen. 2:2), ‘and 
appear to have been noticed that in Ethiopic, likewise, we have the stem in question 
for “ pacification.” See the book of Henoch, 13:6, where the juxtaposition of nahat 
with saryat, “forgiveness,” shows that the former is used in the sense of “ pacification.” 


Such a meaning is more satisfactory than Dillmann’s suggestion (Das Buch Henoch, 
p. 7, note), “ Langmuth,” or Schodde’s “ patience ” (Zhe Book of Enoch, p. 15). 

%It is noteworthy, in connection with n&bu, that in Ex. 20:11 the same verb, in 
fact (way-ya-nah), is used as in the Babylonian tale. Jennings already, in his acute 
chapter on “The Sabbath” (Jewish Antiquities, Edinburgh, 1808, p. 329), calls 
attention to the fact that the word in the decalogue must be connected with the 
phrase re’ah nihoah (Gen. 8:21). The “savor of rest” is the savor that is to pro- 
cure the cessation of Yahwe’s anger— a savor of pacification. 
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Elohim finished on the seventh day his work that he had made.’’97 
The desire to connect the Sabbath was evidently uppermost in 
the minds of the compilers, and minor inconsistencies are over- 
looked in order to establish this connection. Psychologically, 
it is curious to note that in thus accounting for the rise of the 
belief that the Sabbath is a reminder of the six days of creation, 
the pacification idea again enters into play. Yahwe’s appease- 
ment becomes Yahwe’s “‘resting,’’ just as the Sabbath develops 
from an unfavorable day, on which everything is done to 
appease Yahwe, and becomes a day on which man, in imitation of 
Yahwe’s example, is commanded to ‘ rest.” 

Incidentally, the interpretation here proposed for the original 
meaning of the phrase that Yahwe “rested” helps to establish 
the sense of propitiation and pacification for yinaw. The sub- 
stantive being derived from the verb, and not vice versa (in which 
case the Piél or Hiphil would be used, and not the Kal%), there 
is, of course, every reason to seek for the sense of “ pacification ’” 
in the use of MAW. An examination of the passages in the Old 
Testament where the verb is used will show that it could be 
appropriately applied to indicate a ‘‘cessation” of anger. We 
must, of course, leave out of consideration the employment of 
the verb in passages dependent upon the existence of the full- 
fledged Sabbath. This is the case throughout the Pentateuch 
(except Ex. 12:15), but turning to other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, there are several passages where the Kal or Hiphil form 
of the verb implies the interruption of some state of violence. 

A notable instance is Isa. 30:7, where the prophet calls 
Egypt M2023 37. I adopt Gunkel’s reading, who con- 
nects OF and Maw into one word and translates : das geschweigte 
Rahab, t. e., ‘the quieted or appeased Rahab.”*@ The refer- 

97 The Septuagint, with a correct feeling of the inaccuracy of this statement, changes 
the word seven into six. That this change is a correction and does not rest upon a. 
variant reading, is admitted by scholars. See DILLMANN’s Commentary on Genesis, ad 
foc. An interesting remark on this correction is to be found in the Midrash Radda to. 
Genesis, § 10. 

% STADE, Hebriische Grammatth, § 154 d, 2, and § 160 b, 2. 

9 Schipfung und Chaos, p. 39; see also p. 66. 

00 adopt the reading all the more unhesitatingly because the description of. 
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ence is (as in Gen. 2:2) to Yahwe’s conquest of the violent 
monsters. Rahab is one of those monsters, and, according to 
one version of the myth,** Marduk-Yahwe does not kill Rahab, 
but compels her to céase her raging. In Isa. 13:11** the 
assurance is given by the Lord: 4X OMT JiNA “HDG. 
The “ haughtiness of the insolent”’ is an active lena, and some- 
thing more is meant than is conveyed by the ordinary transla- 
tion: ‘I will cause the haughtiness of the insolent to cease.” 
It is a ‘‘cessation” brought about by a “quieting down” of the 
loud-mouthed evil-doers (D°9W"), against whom the prophet 
rails. Again, in Ps. 8:3 pacification is involved in the phrase, 
pins; aN Maw, where the power of Yawhe is illustrated 
by his endowing “children and sucklings” with strength ‘‘to 
quiet down (and thus subdue) the enemy and vengeance 
seeker.” A kina or dirge introduced by Isaiah in the fourteenth 
chapter begins (vs. 5): Magva AMI w32 Maw FR. The 
prophet is describing the downfall of Israel’s oppressors. The 
nogés or tyrant does not rest of his own accord. He has been 


overthrown, and with him violence has given way to mildness. 
The verb Maw accordingly conveys in this passage also the 
quieting down of passion. ‘Ah! the tyrant then rages no 
more ;” violence is subdued. There is a possibility of retaining 
the word nova in 2 Sam. 23:7: naw2 "Bo" 5 pin UND, if we 
accept an interpretation like cessation. Soeahing ‘of the wicked 
ones (9°52), the poet says that when once “they are con- 


sumed by the fire, they will cease to rage,” and he expresses 
this idea by maging that he will be naw2, 2. é., in a state of 
“suppression.” To simply erase the word because of the 
MIwWs Aw" in vs. 8 is not satisfactory, since these words represent 
a corruption for mwas", z.¢., the proper name of Ishbosheth. It 
is more likely that our word Maws has superinduced the cor- 
ruption in vs. 8. Asa last example, we may instance the man- 
ner in which the substantive naw is used. Proverbs 20: 3, 
Rahab as “appeased” accords perfectly with the morphological tales about Rahab, so 
well set forth by Gunkel. 
101 Gunkel, 2d7¢., p. 39. 102 See also Ezek. 7 : 24. 


193So0 WELLHAUSEN, Zexte der Biicher Samuelis, p. 214, and Budde in Haupt’s 
Polychrome Bible, p. 98. 
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a" naw ND “i293, it is an honor to man to ‘‘cease” from 
strife, points in the same direction. The ceasing from strife is 
honorable, because it involves and is brought about by a control 
over querulous desires—by a “suppression” of the disposition 
to manifest hostility towards anyone. 

Indeed, starting from this specific meaning of “ quieting,” 
“bringing to rest,” we obtain the two common applications of 
the verb: (1) to interrupt,’S bring to an end, remove,’ 
destroy ;* (2) to rest. The secondary character of the latter 
sense of the verb is apparent also from the corresponding 
Assyrian verb which is used to convey the idea of ‘“ cessation,” 
as of a storm, and, on the other hand, means to “bring to an 
end,’’ whereas the sense of ‘‘ to rest’ is not attached to the verb, 
or, at all events, is not met with. In Arabic, ‘‘removing”’ appears 
to be the common usage of the verb,’” outside of the direct 
influence exerted by the Hebrew Sabbath ideas upon the Arabs. 
In Syriac, the verb signifies ‘to quiet down” and to cease."° 
In Ethiopic, the verb is not found except as a denominative 


74 We may also note the opinion of one authority, and recorded in the Midrash 
Rabba, § 10 (closing lines), who interprets the phrase abs) nat) (Gen. 2:3), 
that Elohim “gave rest (T%*)) to his world” — subdued its agitation. If we were 
only sure of the meaning of the first word in the phrase naen JO" (2 Kings 16: 
18), some additional light might be shed upon the old rites connected with the Sab- 
bath. There is an Assyrian word massaku (a synonym of papabu, “sacred 
chamber;” see DELITZSCH, Assyr. Handworterd., p. 4206), with which the Hebrew 
word may be identical. But what was this “Sabbath chamber”? Was it perhaps 
the room to which the king retired on the “inauspicious” day? STADE, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, p. 598, note 2, confesses his inability to make anything out of it. 
The recourse to emendations (¢. g., GEIGER, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 
XVI, p. 731) is but another way of making the same confession. 

5 EF. g., Neh. 6:3 (Kal); 4:5 (Hiphil), interrupting work; Gen. 8: 22, inter- 
ruption of phenomena of the universe. 

6 Isa. 16: 10 (Hiphil), stopping joy; 21:2, stopping sorrow ; Job 32:1, bringing 
speech to an end; Jer. 31 : 36 of Israel’s “ ceasing ” to be a nation. 

107 Ex, 12:15 (Hiphil), removing leaven. 

108 Ezek. 6:6 (Niphal), destroying idols, etc. 

9 Hence “to cut off,” “to shave the head,” “to come to a standstill,” and from 
this ‘to be amazed.” 

0 The curious form Shabba by the side of Shabbetha for Sabbath in Syriac still 
awaits explanation. It certainly does not point to ¢ as, originally, the sign of the 
feminine. 
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from sanbat—the curious form™ that the Hebrew Shabbath 
acquires in passing over into Ethiopic. There is, perhaps, a 
faint trace of the older ideas connected with the term in the 
meaning of festival, or a “solemn occasion”’ in general, that the 
word also has,??? while no less interesting is the use of the word 
as a contrast to ‘“‘youth”’ (Henoch 10:17), since the sense of 
‘old age’’ depends upon the force of “ cessation of activity ” 
inherent in the stem. The “quieting down” period of life is 
thus called the “ Sabbath ” of life, While I do not lay much 
stress upon these somewhat remote usages of the word, it is 
worth while to call attention to them in connection with an 
investigation of the Semitic stem in question. On the other 
hand, the meaning established for the Hebrew verb Maw, taken 
in connection with the arguments advanced throughout this 
paper, removes all doubts as to the direct connection between 
the stem MW and the noun MB. I accept Barth’s explanation 
of the form," which makes the noun a transitive derived from 
the Kal of the verb like vinaw and with originally short vowel. 
The final ¢ is not the sign of the feminine, as Hirschfeld sup- 
poses,"* who, in reviving a very old view, makes our word a 
contraction of MAW, the numeral seven; nor is the term a 
contracted form of MMDW, sabbatht, as Konig (Lehrgebdude der 
hebriiischen Sprache, 11, pp. 180 seg.) maintains, following Kamhi 
and others. The form kdttdl, as Barth*S points out, belongs to 
the oldest period of Semitic speech. The reduplication of the 
¢in the form with the suffix (iP2W, Num. 28:10; FMBW, Hos. 

2:13) reminds one of the reduplication of the ¢in 3a ‘ba ttum, 
and is to be explained as due to the influence of the affix, per- 
haps with the analogy of feminine nouns ending in /, entering as 
an additional factor. Sabbath is the distinctively Hebrew name 

™1 The insertion of the » is euphonic. LAGARDE’s deductions (Mominalbildung, 
p- 203 and elsewhere) drawn from the Ethiopic form are not justified. 

112 So DILLMANN, Lexicon Lingua A:thiopica, 370. 

"3 Nominalbildung, p. 24. 

114 “ Remarks on the Etymology of Sabbath” (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1896, pp. 354-5). Hirschfeld totally misunderstands the Babylonian material, and 


quotes this material inaccurately. 
™5 Nominalbildung, p. 23. 
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given to a particular sabbathén— pacification day in general — 
as a means of distinguishing the developed institution from the 
one to which it may be traced back." 


We may sum up this investigation in a series of propositions, 
as follows: 


1, The idea of propitiation of the deity enters largely into the thought 
and religious rites of both Hebrews and Babylonians. 

2. The Hebrews, like the Babylonians, distinguished certain days as occa- 
sions on which measures had to be taken to ensure the good-will of the gods, 
to prevent their anger from being aroused, or to assuage that anger if 
aroused. These days were chosen from various motives. One factor in the 
choice was the association of ideas involved between changes in the appear- 
ance of the moon or changes of season, and changes in the disposition of the 
gods towards their subjects. 


u6 Tt is interesting to note the general similarity of the Egyptian precautions for 
unfavorable days to the Babylonian and Hebrew customs. Like the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians had their calendars in which the favorable and unfavorable days are 
entered; and, what is more to the point, a single day could have both a favorable and 
unfavorable character. Dividing the day into three sections, the calendars furnish 
the indications for each of these sections. Thus (MASPERO, Romans et Poésies au 
Papyrus Harris, No. 500, pp. 38-9) the 6th Paophi is noted as “good, good, good,” 
that is, each part of the day is good; the 5th Paophi is “bad, bad, bad,” that is, the 
whole day is bad; but the 4th Paophi is noted as “bad, good, good,” that is, it begins 
as an unfavorable day and ends as a favorable one, precisely as the Babylonian 1m 
naiblibbi. Again we have the 23d Paophi (2é7d., p. 41. See also, for further illus- 
trations, CHABAS, Le Calendrier des jours Fastes et Nefastes de [année Exgyptienne, and 
‘ WIEDEMANN, Religion of the Egyptians, pp. 263-4) described as “good, good, 
bad,” two-thirds good, but ending as an unfavorableday. For these unfavorable days 
and days of double aspect we find, as among the Babylonians, precautions prescribed. 
On the 4th of Paophi one is not to leave one’s house — an ordinance that is paralleled 
by the order found in Exodus for the Sabbath. Similarly, on the 5th Paophi one is 
not to leave the house, nor to approach one’s wife. On the 7th Paophi one is to 
abstain from all work, clearly for the reason that labor on that day will not meet with 
the favor of the gods. But the Egyptian theologians furnish a reason of their own 
for this precautionary rite that forms a perfect parallel to the doctrine of post-exilic 
Judaism, and it is almost startling to read the entry for the 27th Paophi: “ Unfavorable, 
unfavorable, unfavorable! Do not leave the house on this day. Do no manual labor. 
Ra (the god) rests.” (MASPERO, zézd.,p.41. The verb used embodies the idea of con- 
tentment. It approaches, therefore, the idea of pacification that is prominent in the 
Babylonian and Hebrew stem éabat.) The precaution against touching fire is also 
met with. On the 11th of Tybi (2d7¢., p. 34) “one is not to approach fire,” and the 
reason assigned is that Ra has predestined the fire on that day for the destruction of 
his enemies. In other words, the sacred element must only be handled when one can 
be sure of the favorable disposition of the gods. 
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3. Among both Hebrews and Babylonians these days had either a decidedly 
inauspicious character, z.¢., were unfavorable days, or had an uncertain char- 
acter, z7.¢., were days that might become unfavorable, but that could by 
observing the proper rites be converted into favorable days. 

4. Among the terms used to describe such days, the Babylonians had a 
word §abattum, for which in Hebrew we have an equivalent, Sabbathon, 
both the Babylonian and Hebrew word conveying the idea of “ propitiation,” 
“‘cessation”’ of the divine anger, pacification, and cognate ideas. 

5. The Sabbath of the Hebrews was originally such a Sabbathén—a 
day of propitiation and pacification, marked by rites of an atonement 
character. 

6. At this stage in the development of the institution, it was celebrated at 
intervals of seven days, corresponding with changes in the moon’s phases, 
and was identical in character with the four days in each month (7th, 14th, 
21st, and 28th) that the Babylonians regarded as days which had to be con- 
verted into days of pacification. 

7. The similarity of the precautionary measures prescribed for these days 
(and others) by the Babylonians to the biblical rites for the Hebrew Sabbath 
is to be accounted for by an agreement in the interpretation put upon such 
days by the two peoples—an agreement due to early contact. 

8. Besides the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of each month, the ancient 
Hebrews had other days which they regarded as and called sabbath6n, just as 
the Babylonians had various other days — so, ¢. g., regularly the nineteenth day 
of each month in the year— which were either unfavorable or had a twofold | 
aspect as unfavorable days that could be converted into favorable ones. 
Among the days regarded as 8abbath6n by the Hebrews were the New Year's 
Day, the Day of Atonement, the first and eighth days of the annual pilrimage 
to the chief sanctuary, falling in a month held sacred by other Semitics (e. g., 
Arabs) as well as by the Hebrews, and reverting to a period that lies 
beyond the reach of historical investigation. 

g. The emphasis laid at a later period upon cessation from labor, which 
was originally merely one feature of many in a Sabbath6n, permitted and sug- 
gested an interpretation of the precautionary rites prescribed for those occa- 
sions that obscured their original import. 

10. The introduction, in consequence of profound changes in religious 
conceptions among the Hebrews, of the custom of celebrating the Sabbath 
every seventh day, irrespective of the relationship of the day to the moon’s 
phases, led to a complete separation from the ancient view of the Sabbath, 
while the introduction, at a still later period, of the doctrine that the divine 
work of creation was completed in six days removed the Hebrew Sabbath 
still further from the point at which the development of the corresponding 
Babylonian institution ceased. 

11. The original character of the Sabbath as a day of propitiation 
accounts for its being brought into connection with the exodus from Egypt, ~ 
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while the association with the traditions regarding creation is due to the later 
and advanced conceptions that grew up around the institution. The connec- 
tion with the exodus reflects the continued influence of the ancient popular 
views of the Sabbath; the association with the creation of the world is the 
product of Jewish theology, in its natural endeavor to give to the day an origin 
in keeping with more advanced religious thought. 

12. Jewish theology, in making the central feature of the distinctively 
Jewish Sabbath the imitation of an example set by Yahwe at the beginning of 
time, found a support for this doctrine in the survival of an ancient phrase in 
the popular phrase of the narrative, now embodied in the opening chapters of 
Genesis. That phrase originally referred to the cessation of Yahwe’s anger 
after subduing forces hostile to his rule, but the phrase, embodying the same 
verb sabat that underlies sabbathén, admitted of an interpretation which 
made Yahwe “rest” after his exertions. In this sense, the ancient, time- 
honored phrase—deeply impressed upon the popular mind—was retained 
and served as the point of departure for the development of one of the most 
important doctrines set up by the compilers of the Priestly Code—a doc- 
trine that gave to the Sabbath its hold upon the people and made the institu- 
tion the great bulwark of Judaism down to the present day. 

13. Lastly, to put the contrast concisely between the Sabbath in its origi- 
nal form and the fully developed post-exilic institution, we might say that 
the old Sabbath was merely a sabbathén, one sabbath6n among many others, 
identical in character and spirit with a Babylonian Xm nfib libbi or Sabat- 
tum; the developed institution was unique in its character, with rest from all 
kinds of work as its central idea, a day sacred to Yahweh who had created the 
world in six days and who had himself set the example for all times by rest- 
ing on the seventh day. These two features—(qa) a day of absolute rest and 
(4) the doctrine upon which this ordinance is based — represent the distinctively 
Jewish contribution to the Babylonian-Hebraic Sabattum. Between the old 
sabbath6n and the new Sabbath, however, there lies the growth of the Hebrew 
people from a semi-primitive condition of religious thought to the advanced 
belief which controls and dominates the entire pentateuchal legislation in its 
final— its present—shape. 





DOCUMENTS. 


A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PROLOGUE TO THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES (PROBABLY BY THEODORE OF 
MOPSUESTIA). 


THE oldest manuscripts of the Bible contain, as is well known, only 
the text of the Holy Scriptures. Even the brief titles and subscrip- 
tions in the Codex Sinaiticus and the Vaticanus are in part added by 
a later hand. Soon, however, it began to be customary to add all 
sorts of explanatory material. The canons and sections of Eusebius, 
the brief prologues of Jerome, are familiar examples. The largest 
collection of such material passes under the name of Euthalius. But 
despite all the labor that has recently been devoted to this collection, 
despite even the acute investigations of Professor Robinson, of Cam- 
bridge,’ the Euthalius question must still be regarded as an extremely 
confused and confusing problem. This arises chiefly from the fact 
that the first editor, Laurentius Alexander Zacagni,’ prefect of the 
Vatican library under Pope Innocent XII, proceeded upon the prin- 
ciple that the greatest possible completeness was the chief thing to be 
sought, and accordingly based his work upon a manuscript which con- 
tained a very rich collection of introduction material, the greater part 
of which, however, made no claim whatever to the name of Euthalius. 
Gallandi* and Migne‘ simply reprinted his edition without critical 
revision. Only lately has the attempt been made to separate, by criti- 
cism, the genuine Euthalian elements of the collection from the 
others. In all probability we shall have to assume several authors 

1J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, “ Euthaliana,” in Zexts and Studies, Vol. III, No. 3, 
Cambridge, 1895. 

7L. A. ZACAGNI, Collectanea Monumentorum veterum ecclesia grace ac latine. 
Tomus I (et unicus), Rom., 1698, contains: “Acta Archelai, S. Ephremi Syri sermones 
duo, S. Gregorii Nysseni scripta varia, Euthalius.” I own the copy of Tregelles. 

3A. GALLANDI, Bibliotheca veterum patrum antiqguorumque scriptorum, Tom. X 
(Ven., 1774), pp. 197-320, xi-xiv. 

4MIGNE, Patrologie cursus completus, series greca, Tom. 85 (Paris, 1860), pp. 
619-790. 
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for the various parts of the work. On the one side this is in entire 
agreement with the fact, observable in the history of literature in 
general, that the lesser names disappear, their work being attributed 
to a more famous writer. Conspicuous examples are furnished by the 
names of Cyprian and Augustine in Latin literature, under which even 
writings of Novatian, Pelagius, and others are hidden. On the other 
side this appears in the notorious fondness of the scribes of biblical 
manuscripts in later centuries for bringing together the greatest pos- 
sible variety of material in order to give higher value to their manu- 
scripts. 

The admirable descriptions of the New Testament manuscripts 
which we owe to Professor Caspar René Gregory, of Leipzig,’ are 
especially exhaustive with reference to this matter, and give an 
authentic picture of the way in which, in the course of time, materials 
have been heaped together in the manuscripts of the Bible. We do 
not now refer to the fact that biblical manuscripts have also been used 
for copying other and profane literature. We are concerned only 
with the introductory matter which stands in relation to the New 
Testament itself, One who would become acquainted with this 
material —and it is quite worth while to study the history of biblical 
interpretation which is embodied in it—can obtain a good impression 
of it from the older editions of the New Testament, especially from 
those of Mill and ‘Matthaei, not to mention also the commentaries 
of Theophylact and Oecumenius, and the well-known catene. It 
would no doubt be a task worth undertaking, though not practicable 
for an individual or at private expense, to gather together and to 
sift critically all such introductory material as exists in the manu- 
scripts and printed books, and thus to produce a corpus introduc- 
torium Novi Testamenti. Undoubtedly many treasures still await 
discovery. 

The following pages will furnish an example of this hidden 
material. 

The public library at Naples possesses a manuscript which contains 
the latter half of the New Testament, to whose significance for the 
Euthalian question Dr. Albert Ehrhard, professor of church history in 
the Roman Catholic faculty at the University of Wiirzburg (Herdipolis), 

5 Novum Testamentum Grace ad antiguissimos codices denuo recensuit....C. 
TISCHENDORF : editio octava critica maior. Vol. III: Prolegomena scripsit CASPAR 
RENATUS GREGORY; additis curis | EzR# ABBOT. Lipsiz (Hinrichs), 1884-1894 ; 
especially fasc. II (1890): “de codicibus minusculis et de lectionariis.” 
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was the first to call attention. Gregory’s description of the manuscript 
is as follows : 


8 (P 93 Ap 99) Neapoli bibl. nationalis II. Aa. 7. 

* saec XII (al. X vel XI), 26.5 X 18.6, membr, foll. 123, coll. 2, 
ll. 37, orfxwy numeri in mg notantur; prol, capp-t, tabulae multae: 
Act Cath Paul (Heb Tim) Afoc (mut post Apoc 3 ?); 1 Ioh 5,7 in mg 
habet. Textum olim cum codice Pamphili Caesareae conlatum esse 
profitetur. Evagriusscripsit. Birch.et Scholz. Bzb.-kr. Reise, p. 136seq. 
locc sell cont. Nescio quis in usum Burgonii cont. Vidi 24 Apr 1886. 


The statement about the scribe rests upon an oversight easily 
explicable. As frequently occurs, the scribe of our manuscript has 
simply copied the subscription of his exemplar. The “ Evagrius” is 
undoubtedly the same as the one mentioned in the subscription of 
Codex H of the Pauline letters, first pointed out by Ehrhard. To 
the same cause is due also the statement concerning a collation of the 
text with the Codex Pamphili in the library at Caesarea. We may set 
aside the question of the relation of this Evagrius to Euthalius, 
whether, as Ehrhard thinks, he is the proper author whose name was 
later corrupted into Euthalius ;° or, as I have suggested,’ a later writer 
who audaciously put his name in the subscription in place of the 
author’s name, a thing which occurs quite often ; or, finally, as Robin- 
son has recently suggested, an independent redactor of “ Euthalius.”* 
For our present purpuse it is likewise immaterial whether Codex 
Neap. is copied directly or indirectly from Codex H, or again is 
derived from a sister manuscript of Codex H. In any case the scribe 
of our manuscript had several exemplars before him, and from one of 
these that had no relation to Codex H and Euthalius he took the Pro- 
logue printed in the following pages. 

According to the minute description which the royal librarian, Sal- 
vator Cyrillus, gave in his catalogue of the Greek manuscripts of the 
Bourbon library (now the national library) in Naples,? the manuscript 

°Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, herausg. von Dr. O. HARTWIG; Vol. VIII,, 
September, 1891, pp. 385-411 ; compare also SAM. BERGER, Histoire de la Vulgate 
1893, p. 307. 

7 Ibid., Vol. X, February, 1893, pp. 49-70. Compare O. ZOCKLER, “ Euagrius 
Ponticus,” in Biblische und kirchenhistorische Studien, IV, 1893, pp. 51 ff. GREGORY, 
Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1895, no. 11, cols. 281 ff. 

® ROBINSON, “Euthaliana,” in Zexts and Studies, 1. c. 


9Codices Gract MSS. Regia Bibliothece Borbonice descripti atqgue tllustrati a 
SALVATORE CyRILLO. Neapol., 1726, I, pp. 13-24. 
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contains, on folio 1, the well-known Euthalian Prologue to the Acts of 
the Apostles (Zacagni, p. 403) without heading; then folio 3, a second 
preface to this book, likewise without superscription, of which Cyrill 
gives a small part. 

Through the courtesy of two friends I am able to give this highly 
interesting Prologue in full. Dr. Erich Férster, pastor at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, the well-known editor of the Chronik der christlichen 
Welt, and afterward Mr. James Hardy Ropes, instructor in Harvard 
University, had the great kindness to furnish me the entire text, partly 
in transcription and partly in collation. The manuscript is in places 
very much defaced and only with difficulty legible, which is no doubt 
the reason why only a part has been printed by Cyrill, and that in a 
very faulty way. Single words are even yet not read with perfect 
certainty. As I have not seen the codex myself, I cannot undertake 
the full responsibility, particularly where the two collations at my dis- 
posal do not agree. It is nevertheless better to print the text even 
with some mistakes than to leave scholars much longer in ignorance 
of it. I am indebted to several acquaintances, above all to Professor 
Blass, of Halle, and Dr. Koetschau, professor at the Gymnasium in 
Jena, well known by his studies in Origen, for various suggestions in 
the restoration of the text by conjecture. 

The punctuation, accentuation, and orthography of the manuscript 
are those which were customary in that time; for these I have of 
course substituted those now prevalent. The scribe had a preference 
for the circumflex ; he confused o and w almost invariably, frequently 
e and a, and often wrote « fors. It is further worthy of mention that 
through oversight the manuscript did not come into the hands of the 
rubricator. The superscriptions of the Prologues are accordingly 
lacking, though space was left for them. For the same reason the 
large initial letters are lacking. The following is the text, with trans- 
lation : 


NoTEe.—The portions already printed by Cyrill are inclosed between $} 


[ ] indicates that the inclosed word, though in the codex, is to be 
omitted. 


< > indicates that the inclosed word, though not in the manuscript, is 
supplied by me. 


+ indicates that the correct reading is uncertain and directs attention to 
the critical apparatus. 
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I, {Tddae «ai mpdrarar Oeod yapits thy eis Td evayyéduov 
Tod waxapiwtdtov Aovea épunvelav cupremdAnpwxaper, horrep | 
ov kal tiv BiBrov, xaba mpocératas Sia Tod ypayparos, 
ov0ev evdordcavtes atrectadd\xapev, ® Oavpaciwrate Kal TavTrev 
éuol mpocgirdotate éricxdrov EioéBie, T@ paxapip EiceBip 5 
Kata Tovde oTpepopevm Tov Biov éri THs cvyypadis éxeivns éxti- 
cavtes TO xpéos, ds od mpoonyopiay cor pdvov éoye Thy a’TnHy, 
ada Kal aperhs éripéreav: Kal wnv Kal Siddoxdv ce THS exxAn- 
cwactikhs mpoedpias éddEato. yéyove Sé tpiv ton Kal % trepi tas 
Gelas ypadas orrovdy, dare wai [x] wept tods Tod paxapiov 10 
Aouad trévous, ods él Tis mpos Bedpirov éredelEato cvyypadis, 
76 Te evayyédov Kal Tas TOV aTrocTéAwY Trpakes él mporwrou 
, éxeivou ouvOeis, twapatAnciav ipiv thy émibvylay yevéoOac- 
éxeivds Te yap THY Eis TO Evayyédov Epunvelay HTNGE Trap’ Hudv 
ws é&fs ye <Kal> epi tav aTrocToNKav Tpdkewr Senodpevos 15 
npav: avrds Te THS evaryyeduxis épunvelas epi | Tis | wrelorou 
Oduevos THY KTHOLW ws av Nelrovean er’ avdTois TOV ATTOTTONLK@V 
mpakewr thy Enynow nrnoas tap’ éuod yevécOa. 

Il. {ray pev otv cuyypadyy tavrnv bt ye 6 paKxdpios 
metrointat Aoukas, ov yarerrov cumdeiv TO ye i) Tapépyws Tais 20 
elas evtuyxdvorts BiBrows. Karas 8 av éyou Kal trap’ juav 
Tov Tov BiBdiov éx<te>Ohvar cKoTrdv. Ta pev yap evaryyéda 
axpiBh THs Kata Xpiorov oixovouias te wal modtelas Trapéyerat 
Thy yao huiv: tiva wév Tov TpdTroV éréxXOn, Tiva 5E<Ta>Tepl 
Thy yévynow avTod yeyovdra, Sirws Te i1rd THS TOD vdwou TOdTElas 25 
aypt THS TplaxovtaeTovs HrAiKias peta TrOAAS Siayeyovws Tis 
axpiBelas mpocerAnrvbe T@ Barrricpati KaTa TPwTOTUTTWCLY TIS 





1 ILarubricatore om. | 4 évdvdeavres cod., cf. Ps. 140(141): 4 S', Blass corrigendum 

in évdodoavres censuit. | 5 mpoopiddéorare: cod. 7po., cave legendum putes rpog.— 
tr 

cod. eboéBece, item edoeBely | 6-7 éxrjoavres cod. vid. | 9 mpoédpe cod.— éddgaro cod. ut 
vid.— hutv cod.— ten: cod. | 10 srovdy- cod.— 4 delendum. | 13 juivcod. | 15 é Hs cod. 
— ai addidi ex conj., vel pro ye substituendum videtur. | 16 rs delendum. | 17 xrlow 
cod. ut vid.— én’ adrots cod., Blass fortasse éx’ atrq legendum putat. | 19 radrny 
cod. | 20 xahae cod. — cuvedetv cod.—7T& yé cod. | 22 éx@jvar cod., requiritur 
passivum. | 24 7a addidiex conj. | 25 yeyov@racod. | 26 diayeyor” ~ = diaryeyovds cod. 
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Ka.vis arrapyspevos SiaOyn«ns, hs Epyov pév ) avdoraais, Td ypi- 
otavxov d¢ Barticpa Tvs, dre Oavdrou Kal avactdcews éyov 
ovpBora kata Thy Tod waxapiov IlavAov dwvyv | col] Aéyoucay- 


<"Oco> éBarrlcOnpev els Xpicrdv ’Inoody, els Tov Odvarov abrod éBarricbn- 
bev: cuverdgnuer ody arg dia Tod Barricuaros els Tov Odvarov, tva domwep iyyépOn 
Xpuords ex vexp&v did ris 56Ens Tod warps, ovrws cal quels év Kawdrnri fwiis wepi- 
marhowpev: el yap cbhupuTa yeybvauev TH duoudpare Too Oavdrov abrod, ddd kal 
Ths dvacrdcews éodbueba.* 
ov yap adnrov bri ev T@ Batricpati, Sep 6 Seomdrns éBar- 
ticOn Xpiores, Td nuérepov aretereito Bamticpa, Strep ody Kal 

ff nn > \ \ > / 

Bamrifev tois atrocréXos TOs KATA THY OiKoupevny TrpocéTakey 
avOpwrrous, ag’ ob 5 Kal adros ew Tis Kata vopov yeyovas 
moNTelas Tov evaryyedixov éredeixvuTo Biov, waOntas Te éxreEa- 
pevos ods mpérev weto TH SidacKxarig tavty Kal vdpous éxOdue- 
vos TOS TH TOLOUT@ wddioTa apudrTovtas Biw- ovTws Te avTors 
dia Oavpatwv Kal Adyov mpakedv te Trouidwv Sextixodrs aro- 
Tehécas THS ToD aylov mvevpatos yadpiTos, Up’ Hs 5) waddora 
macav te ovv axpiBela THY yvaow edéEavto Kal mpos THY TIS 
oixovpevns npxecav SidacKariav, ws avros 6 KUpios év wey Tois 
evaryryerlos 


“Ere (pnol) woddd exw elev, adr’ ob Sbvacbe Bacrdteav Apri Srav Oy 
éxeivos, 7d mvetua THs adnOelas, ddnyhoa duds els racav Thy adhOeav,? 


év 5€ tais mpakeo. TOY aTrooTéhor- 


“ANNA AferGe Stvayev éwedObyTos Tod dylov mvevparos ep’ duds Kal ErerHE yor 
pdprupes &v re ‘Iepovoadh wal "lovdale cal Dapyapelg cal ws éoxdrou ris yijs.3 


oe \ A 4 \ / ‘ > , > / 
Grract Sé TrovTas dorep Tia Kopwvida Thy avdctacw émiTébe- 
KEV Envupa odvcay TIS KOLWAS avacTacews TOV aVvOpwTraV, uadioTa 





30 cot Aéyoucay: éBarricOnuev cod., videtur ex archetypo fluxisse male correcto ; pro Aéyou- 
cav* in mg. dc: *Aéyoucay in mg. *oo; vel 8 evanuit, itaque librarius goc potius 
anteponendum esse putavit. | 35 éodpela cod. | 36 <o>J, o a rubricatore omissum 
(seu evanuit?). | 37 od», Cyrill de@ legisse sibi videbatur! | 40 wa@nrds 7’ éxd. perperam 
Cyrill. | 41 didacxarelg cod. | 42 wdddora cod. | 43-44 dmorehéoOa cod., correxi 
secundum 1. 37. | 46 didacxadelay cod. | 48 elretv lectio singularis pro duiv Aéyew vel 
Aéyerv duty. | 51 AewlacGac cod. (Cyrill perperam AéPeorGac) dubium est utrum legendum 
sit AfperOe an AjuperGe c. codd. NW B A C D E.—éoeoOa cod. | 52 "Inpovoadhy 
cod.—fort. legendum Zapaplg, cf EvoéBews, didacxarela, etc. | 53 émeréOnxrev cod. 





1 Rom. 6: 3-5. 2 John 16: 12, 13. 3 Acts 1:8, 
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82 ris Kawwhs Kricews, xa? Hv Grraca % KTiow ov Tois avOpd- 55 
mos avaxtiverOar nuedrev- 

Ef ris év Xpwrq, xawwh xrlows. ra dpxaia wapHdOev: dod yéyove Ta wavra Kawd.4 
GAA TavTny ev ex TY elayyeriov penaOnxapev axpLBas, STE 
avacTas ard Tay vexpov 6 Seamrdtns Xpiotos mpocérake tois éav- 
rod pabnrais twrapadotvar péev waow avOpm@ras thy én’ avtov 60 
miotiw* 

Maénredcare atrovs Barrifovres els 7d Svoua Tod warpds Kal rob viod Kal rot 
aylov mvedparos.s 
ddakar 5é Straws av Grravra obv émipenreia pudrdrrovev & mpocéra- 
fev. édelrero 5é pabeiv yas Aovtrdv, Tiva Tov Tpdrrov ayaryeiv 
eis 1épas Taita Tois paOntais éyévero Suvarev, érel kal ayav 
Kawvov Hv Kal TavTeAX@s amictov TO adidas avOpwrrous, ev ayp@ 
TexO&vtas, THS Lipwv yrAwTTHS émicTHpovas pdvns, TavTEas 
idiworas, SHdexa Svras Tov apiOudv, obtws amiOdvov Adyou Thy 

> / Led if pA > > / ‘ > 4 
oikoupévny TANpocat, St. dvOpwrros év "lovdaia cravpwheis amd 
vexpov avéotn Tacw avOpwrois éyyvepevos THY avdoTacw. 

III. 1. tovrou ye &vexev 6 paxapios AouKas thvde tiv BiBXov 
— a a) , a ton ’ \ 
érl Ty TOU evaryyeniou ypady cuvdOnKev Huiv SidacKwv pév Straws 

> \ > \ > , e 5 , , 6 Ld 
eis TOUS OUpavors avednrAVOEV 6 Seatrétns Xpiotds,° Srrws TE KaTe- 
AnArvoev ei Tos atrocrdXous TO Trvedpa TO Gyiov,? Tiva Sé Tov 75 
Tpdétrov TH TovTou yapiTt SuvaTov éyéveTo THY oixovpéevny atracav 
Ths TOD Xpiotov SidacKxadrias wAnpy yeveoOar Arivi re TAFE pera 
TOAAHS THS copias eipyaotra: tavta o Oeds,® mpdrepov pév *lov- 


Salous tp evoeBela mpocayayer, as av wh évavtia tis odca Kal 
morenia th Siatd€e Tov vopou nro To éxOévTi Tov vdpov Dew 
9 xata Xpiorov émidnula te paivorto Kal mloms,} per’ exeivo 
5é aroppyros oixovopias él tois AoLTrods aVOpwrous TIS Evoe- 





56 &uedrev Cyrill contra codicis lectionem. | 57 # Tis cod. ut vid., ef tis correxi 
secundum textum sacrum. | 64 diddiac 5¢ e conj. cf pév, 1. 60, cod. didgacre vel 
potius diddgare, sicque Cyrill, ac si oratio recta pergeret.— mpocératey recte cod., 
Cyrill perperam mpocérata corrigendum esse censuit. | 67 adalas cod. | 69 dwedd- 
vou cod. | 71 éyyuéuevos cod. | 75 7d mvejua dywv perperam Cyrill.—riva 5% 
perperam Cyrill. | 77 Sidacxadelas cod.—% tlyn re rege cod. ut vid. 4 Tlyy a] 
rate Cyrill, fortasse legendum 4 tlm rp rdte, sed potius ut supra gril re 
tdiea. | 78 mp@repov cod. | 79 mpocayav Cyrill, cod. mpocayaywv. | 81 exeww cod. 





4 2 Cor. 5:17. 5 Matt. 28:19; cf. Matt. 28: 20. 6 C/. Acts 1:9. 
7 Cf. Acts 2:1 ff.; 2:33. 8 C/. Rom. 1: 16; Acts 13: 46. 
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Betas tiv traidevow éxBadov tordois tTict Kal trouidos ayav 
Tois Tpdrows. Kal mp@rov pev To Svacwaphvar woddors Tav 
evoeB@v ard Tav Tepl Tov XTépavoy yeyovdtwv-? ad’ ob 8) 
@Diduros pév Lapapelrau te trapadddwxe thy evogBevav™ Kal 
rov €€ AiOvorrias etvodyov édidake tavrnv:** Kumpuor 8¢ tives Kai 
Kupnvaion wéxpe THs "Avtioyelas yeydvacw otk "lovdalous pdvov 
ara wal “EXdAnvas ta Kata Xprorov exdiddoxovtes -*? & 57 wabdv- 
Tes of Kata THY “lovdaiay ékerdaynody te emi TH yeyovdts Kal 
tov Bapvafav arréoterav,33 bs éBeBaiwoe pev Tois oixelous Ad-yous 
Ta mwpdcGev, maparaBwv dé tov TladAov™s otvepyov Tov Adyou 
trelou Sidackaria ovv éxeivw trapecxevace eri Tis ’Avtioyelas 
mpatov Xpiotiavors ypnuatica: Tos paOntas eis EvdeEw Tod 
TéTe vduouv Kai Tois Aovtrois +arreTopevous Tact TH Xpict@ 
tmpocavéye <PovrA>ecOa pdvov. Kal gow Sé TovTwr Tors 
mept Kopynduov"s €& €Ovav dia Tov paxapiov Iérpov T@ Tis edoe- 
Belas rdyw tmpoonyayey 4 Bela Tod dyiov mvevpatos yapis 8V 
évapyav atrodel(Eewr xal poBepav ayav Sirov arracww épyacapevn 
Touro 5) trepl tav eOvav To Oe@ Seddy Oa, ws unde Tois épitev 
ard tov “lovdalwy mpis taidta é0édovew aytiroylas Kata- 
AepOrvat Térov."7 

2. TodXois wey ody, ws Env, Tpdrros éxpnoato 6 Beds Tpds 
TovTO, ovs ovy Gmavras ev év Tois viv KaTadéyew KaLpds, év dé 
Tois Kata pépos eiodueOa wadrov. éoyat dé Kal peyiotw TO 
am avrov ye Tov vduou Tov Oepudratoyv pév abTov auvyyopov,® 
moremimratoy 5é TH TOD Xpiorod SidacKanrig, Tov paxdpiov Aéywo 
Iladrov, pera dons éxotrdca te THS Bias Kal mpos THY oixelav 





83 éxBaddGy cod. (cf. udddora, 1. 42) corrigendum secundum mpocayayayr. | 84 To 
cod., requiritur dativus; cf rpémos. | 86 fortasse legendum Zapaplras.— wapadil!lxe 
cod. | 87 post ratrny- spatium, Kémpio: a linea. | 88 xvpivacoe cod.— yeyébvact- cod. 
g0 wovdiatav (?) cod.— yeyorwrt cod. | 93 mor cod.— wapecxedace fortasse addendum 
dore—’ Avrioxlas (?), cf. 1. §2. | 94 xpirravous cod.— xpnuarfoat cod. | 95 Tots Novrois 
dvrevropévos waot cod.: avr non certe legi posse affirmat Ropes, coniicio dwe:rouévous 
legendum. | 96 mpdc av exelliell|@ac cod., ay dubium ; fortasse rpocavéxew <BotA>eoOau, 
vel -erOat lectio varia pro -ew, cf. 1. 119. | 98 mponyayoy cod. vid. | 99 évapyds cod.(?) 
100 Totrw cod.— de5éx Oat cod. vid., corr. Blass, cf. 1. 9.— msde cod.— épliH cod. | 104 Kat- 
pos cod.(?) | 105 twouePa cod.—ro cod., T¢ requiritur, cf. 1. 84. | 107 didacxadea- cod. 





9 Cf. Acts 8:1, 4. 12 Cf. Acts 11: 19 ff. 15 Cf. Acts 10:1 ff. 1 Cf, Gal, 1: 136.3 
» Cf. Acts 8: 5 ff. 13 Cf. Acts 11: 22. 16 Cf. Acts 10: 44 ff. Phil. 3:6. 
11 Cf. Acts 8: 26 ff. 14 Cf. Acts 11: 25. 17 Cf. Acts 11: 2 ff. 
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ériyvwoow ayayeiv, as Oepudraror pev KnpuKa TOU Xpiotod Kata 
maons yeverOar THs oixoupévns, trepBareiv 5é Grravras TH Tepl 
TovToU oTrovdn, meTa TOAAHS Te THS TpPOvmlas EdéoOar Trav oTI- 
obv Trojoa Kal Trabeiv, ws Gravras Siddkev avOp@rous amavTwv 
5% adbewevovs THY Aowrav Xpicrov HyjncacOa owripa te Kal 
mavtwv avrois aitiov Tav ayabav. TovovTou yap ea"? dudacKkd- 
Rov Tois Ovecw, 55 €E aceBods nal trapavdpou yvouns yapiTi 
apodnrws cwbels mpoOvpws nuedre Tois Overt yapitt cwlope- 
vos? trapadiddvar THY evoégBevav. 

3. TWodA@y pev ody Kal pdra ye avayKalwy 6 paKxapios 
Aoveas xabéxacta Sujynow Kai dpédpor Tois evaeBela mpocav- 
eye éotrovbaxdar SidacKarlav reroinra. ef’ dtract 8 éxeivo 
padiota Sia THs Tapovons Huds edidake ypadis, Sas tais 
aroppytos oixovopias te Kal Svatdkeot tod aylov mvevparos 
auvéstn To 5) yphvar Tapa Taow avOp@ros Thy Kata Xpiotov 
TmomTelay Te Kal aywyny Si<yY>a THs vomiuKAs tapatnpy- 
cews amdons Kpateiv. TtovTov 8) Tod Adyou KaTa THY Yyeyo- 


vuiav a’t@ Tod aylov mvevpatos yap Oo paxdpios tTpodoTn 
[latinos ered) yap Sia tev atroctédwv "lovéalovs mpocay- 


a Led > / / > y lol A ‘4 / 
Ojvar tH edvoeBela yéyovey eis EvderEw Tis mpos Tov vdpov 
oixedrnTos THY Kata Xpiotdv, ws Epnv, wéverw Te exelvous éml 
THS vomMKAs aywyns hv avayKn, as av uh peraBadcpuevor Tod 
tpdabev Adyou Tos €& "lovdaiwy tpoceAnrvOdtas aTrooTHcEav 
THS evoeBeias, avayKxaiws Tov paxapiov érl TodTo IlatdXov 7 Bela 
tTpoexeipiaato yapis, kexwpiopevas Sixa THs vomiKAs TapaTnpy- 
cews KnpvTTovta Tois COveot THY evogBevay-* @ dH Kal Tors atro- 
aTdXous ody Tois KaTa THY lovéaiay atract peTa THS TpoonKovans 

‘ tA / tA X lol \ @ 22 
tafews cuprypngous yevéoOar Tapecxevace TO Tvevpa TO GyLov. 
Kal yap érole. mpos tattny padicta thy SidacKkadiay avrov 
akidrictov To Su@xtnv bvta mpdtepov Kal dov@vta Kata TeV 





109 Oepuwrarov cod. | 112 diddEnv avous: cod.—dmrdvrwy e conj., cod. awd rap. 
114 Towovrov cod. vid. | 119 xaexa cod.-—w@eAnuov cod. | 120 éorovdaxGor cod.— 
didackarelay cod.—ép’ dace cod. in abbrev.—- éxelyw cod. | 123 mapa maow cod. 
in abbrev. | 124 da cod., dtya conj., cf ll. 133, 154. | 125 Tobrov conj., cod. 
ouvrov. | 131 mpoeAndvOéras cod. vid. | 133 mpoexeipnoaro cod. — Kexwpigapevos cod. 
134 ¢ 8h conj.; adn cod. ut vid. | 137 didacxadelavy cod. | 138 mpwrepov cod. 





19 Cf. Heb. 7: 26. 20 Cf, Ephes. 2:5. 21 Cf. Acts 15:6 ff. 22 Cf. Acts 15:28 f.; Gal. 2: 10, 
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Xpictod pabntav émi tiv evodBeav petactriva, ove av ye 
avtod <Tod> Tocaita imép Tov véwou mpdrepov Kata Tis 
> s , a A > 93 s e , ’ 
evoeBelas TeToAunKdTos viv TavTa avT’ éxetvwr éEdowdvov Sidakar 
<texal> ywpicar Tavteda@s Tis Tov véwou TodTelas Thy 
Xpictod pabnrtelav, ci un br’ adris Biacbels tis adnOelas 
améotn ev TaY mpoTépwr, él TtavTny Sé petéotn. Sia TovTO 
> 2 a > a ‘ \ a > / e \ 
wal o Aovxds mpdrepov pév avtov Thy Kata Tis evoeBelas irép 
Tov vopov yvmunv extiOerar: per exeivo 5é THY KAHoW Ta TE 
imép tis evoeBelas map’ avrod yeyovdra Aéye: KabeENs, Tiva te 
Tov TpdTrov Tois GOveow ayp. THs ‘Pwyns yeyovws mapédwxe Thv 

evoéBevav. 

IV. ov puxpov pévror tod BiBrAlou pépos eis THY Trepi Tov- 
Tov avarocas Sinynoww, ovrw 5é tHv SAnv cuptrepavas ypadny, 
e a ” > x, A > / oe > \ 3 / e lol 
ws av éyowpev e& adris eidévat, drras pév ard “lovéaiwy o Tis 
evoeBelas np~ato Adyos, Srrws 5é emi ta EOvy perernrvbev ef 
éexeivov Siva tis Tod voyouv typjcews irrodeEdueva Thy edce- 
Beav, cata 8) Todrov tov cKxoTrov Thy Trapodoay Hpiv éxtiOerar 
BiBnrov, qvirep odv Epunvedoar mpoOduevar viv Treipacdpueba, ws 
av 7 Oela xapis S1d@, od THs cadnvelas pwdvov adda Kai Tis cuv- 
toplas thy évdeyouevny troncacbar ppovtida, TovTou ye everev 

, \ > wn ‘ \ ~ e / / 
mavra pev dieEvvres, OS av pH TO THS Epunvevopevns BiBrov 
Siatéuowpev cpa, ovy dmdoas 5é éexriOdvres tas NéEES, elta THY 
xaQ’ xacrov érayovtes épunvelav, doTe wy Tpos pHKos exTeivat 
THY cuyypagdyv, GAA Kal ToAAaYOD ev THY aTrocTONiKaY 

/ / wy \ ‘\ > f. wv ‘ 
punobevtes Siare-ewr, Gs elite mpds Tovs évavrious ete tov Kal 

\ ‘\ > /. / A A \ “ , 
mpos Tos oixelous tmemoinvtat, }rwoddaxod Sé Kal trav Siny?- 
cewv, [al] tov tov AeEewv vodv éxTiBdvtes pdvov, ws Gua TH 
cagpnvela cal 7d otvTomov trpoceiva Sivarto TH ypadp. 

6 pévTo. ye pandpios Aoveds apynv tis BiBdov Tay aro- 
oToNKav mpdkewy Terointar TavTny. { 





(xpw ). — gwvwy ra cod., leg. govdvra a govdw “be of a murderous disposition.” 


140 Tod om. cod., add. Blass.—mpwrepov cod. | 141 wus cod. = éAwpévov. | 142 Te 


kal mitti potest; Blass xwploa te. | 144 pw cod. | 145 mpwrepov cod. | 146 exeww 
cod. | 147 yeyovwra cod. | 156 BiBdov cod. (?) item 159 BiBrlov. | 157 cagimas 
cod. | 160 dcarduompev vid.; Ropes legit dua ré wor yell. | 161 éxrHvac cod. | 163 diardiewy 
cod., non quadrat ad mpds rods évavrlous.—etrerou cod. | 164 merolnvre cod. | 165 Kal 
del. censuit Blass. | 166 mpoojvat cod. 
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I. Long ago, indeed very long ago, by the grace of God we finished the 
commentary upon the gospel of the most blessed Luke, and accordingly 
without delay sent to thee the book as thou didst request by letter, O most 
admirable Eusebius, of all bishops most dear to me, by that writing discharg- 
ing my obligation to the blessed Eusebius who was at that time living, and 
who not only bore the same name as thou but had also the same zeal for vir- 
tue; and indeed he was also succeeded by thee in his ecclesiastical dignity. 
And you both have had like zeal for the sacred Scriptures, so that you man- 
ifested like desire for the labors of the blessed Luke which he expended in 
the writing addressed to Theophilus, dedicating to him both the gospel and 
the Acts of the Apostles. For he requested from us the commentary upon 
the gospel, intending, no doubt, later to ask also from us one upon the Acts 
of the Apostles ; but thou prizing very highly the possession of the interpre- 
tation of the gospel, didst desire that the exposition of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, still lacking, be undertaken by me. 

II. Now that the blessed Luke composed this writing, it is not difficult for 
him who does not merely superficially glance over the sacred books to see ; 
but it would be well that the scope of the book be set forth by us also; for 
the gospels afford us accurate knowledge of the economy (of salvation) and 
the (ideal of) conduct which are according to Christ ; in what manner he was 
begotten, what were the circumstances which attended his birth, how sub- 
mitting with great fidelity to the conduct prescribed by the law until he was 
thirty years of age, he came to his baptism, initiating the new covenant in 
prototype, the reality of which is the resurrection but the type of which is 
Christian baptism, as this symbolizes both death and resurrection according 
to the saying of the blessed Paul which saith, “As many of us as were bap- 
tized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death; we were buried 
therefore with him through baptism into death, in order that as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might 
walk in newness of life. For if we have become united with him by the like- 
ness of his death we shall be also by that of his resurrection.” For it is mani- 
fest that in the baptism with which the Lord Christ was baptized our baptism 
was accomplished ; with which therefore he commanded the apostles also to 
baptize men throughout the world, since indeed he himself having withdrawn 
from the conduct that is according to the lawset forth the gospel way of life, 
having chosen disciples whom he thought adapted to his teaching, and having 
set forth the laws which were especially adapted to such way of life, and thus 
having by wonders and various words and deeds rendered them fully recep- 
tive of the grace of the Holy Spirit, by which grace now especially they 
received all knowledge with accuracy and were made competent for the 
instruction of the whole world, as the Lord himself saith in the gospels, ‘“‘ Yet 
many things I have to say but ye cannot bear (them) now; when he, the Spirit 
of truth shall come he will lead you into all truth,” and in the Acts of the 
Apostles, ‘‘But ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit is come upon 
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you, and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem and Judea and Samaria 
and unto the ends of the earth.” And to all these things as a crowning con- 
clusion he added the resurrection, which is a token of the general resurrec- 
tion of men, but above all of the new creation in which all creation is to be 
recreated with men—‘If any man is in Christ he is a new creature. The 
old things have passed away, behold all things have become new.” But this 
(2. é., the resurrection, or perhaps the new creation) we learn perfectly from 
the gospels when the Lord Christ rising from the dead commanded his own 
disciples to transmit to all men the faith in him —‘‘ Make them disciples, 
baptizing into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit "— 
and to teach them that they should observe with carefulness all things which 
he has commanded. But it remained for us to learn in what manner it was 
possible for the disciples to bring these things to accomplishment, since it was 
a wholly new thing and altogether incredible that fishermen, born in the 
country, acquainted only with the language of the Syrians, altogether uned- 
ucated, twelve in number, should fill the world with a story so incredible that 
a man crucified in Judea rose from the dead, giving to all men assurance of 
the resurrection. 

III. (1) On this account the blessed Luke, in addition to the writing of 
the gospel, composed this book for us, teaching how the Lord Christ has 
ascended into the heavens and how the Holy Spirit has come down upon his 
apostles, and in what way by his grace it became possible that the whole world 
should be filled with the teaching of Christ, and in what order God has 
wrought these things with much wisdom, having formerly brought Jews to 
piety (¢. ¢., Christianity) in order that it might be evident that the way of life 
and the faith which are according to Christ are not opposed or hostile to the 
ordinance of the law or rather to the God who put forth the law; and having 
after this with mysterious dispensations sent forth upon the rest of men the 
instruction in piety in many and very various ways ; and first by the scattering 
of many of the pious in consequence of the things that happened in respect 
to Stephen; as a result of which then Philip brought piety (Christianity) to the 
Samaritans and taught it also to the eunuch from Ethiopia; and certain 
Cyprians and Cyrenians came as far as to Antioch teaching the things of Christ 
not to Jews only but also to Greeks; and when they that were in Judea 
learned these things they were astonished at that which had taken place, and 
sent Barnabas, who by his own words confirmed what had previously been 
taught them, and taking along Paul as a fellow-helper of the word, by his 
assistance brought it about by further teaching that at Antioch the disciples 
were first called Christians, for the manifestation of the law then in force, 
and that they renouncing all others chose to cleave to Christ only. And in 
the midst of these things the divine grace of the Holy Spirit brought Cor- 
nelius and those with him from the Gentiles, through the blessed Peter, to the 
doctrine of piety (Christianity), by clear and very fearful manifestations, 
making it plain to all that this even had been decreed by God concerning the 
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Gentiles in order that no place for gainsaying might be left for those who 
from among the Jewish Christians wished to strive against these things. 

(2) Many ways, therefore, as I said, God used to this end, not all of which 
there is now time to enumerate, but we shall learn about them when we come 
to details: as last and greatest, however, this, that with all force he drew from 
the law itself its most zealous advocate and the one most hostile to the teach- 
ing of Christ—I mean the blessed Paul —and led him to the knowledge of 
himself so that he became the most zealous herald of Christ throughout the 
whole world, and exceeded all in his zeal for him, and with great eagerness 
chose to do and suffer anything whatever so that he might teach all men that, 
relinquishing all others, they should regard Christ both as Savior and as the 
author for them of all things which are good; for the Gentiles had need of 
such a teacher, who being plainly rescued by grace from an opinion godless 
and contrary to law, was then ready to transmit piety (Christianity) to the 
Gentiles that were to be saved by grace. 

(3) Therefore the blessed Luke has composed a detailed narrative of many 
things very necessary to know and a teaching useful to those who are zealous 
to devote themselves to piety ; but above all things through his present writing 
he taught us this especially, how by the mysterious dispensations and ordi- 
nances of the Holy Spirit it came to be necessary that among all men 
the Christian conduct and way of life should prevail apart from all legat 
observance. Now this doctrine the blessed Paul represented according to 
the grace of the Holy Spirit which was given to him; for since through the 
apostles Jews were brought to piety (Christianity) for the demonstration of 
the relation of Christians to the law, as I said, and it was necessary for them 
to continue in the legal way of life lest abandoning the former teaching they 
should lead those who were proselytes from among the Jews away from piety 
(Christianity), the divine grace was constrained to appoint the blessed Paul 
to this work, that wholly apart from legal observance he should preach piety 
(Christianity) to the Gentiles ; and the Holy Spirit caused that the apostles 
also, together with all those (Christians) who were in Judea should with 
befitting readiness (or perhaps: obligation the contribution for the poor 
of Jerusalem) agree with him. For precisely this made him in his task 
of teaching most worthy of credence, that having been formerly a persecutor 
and having spoken against the disciples of Christ, he had turned to piety 
(Christianity), who indeed having ventured so much formerly on behalf of 
the law against piety (Christianity), would not have chosen now to teach 
these things instead of those, viz., to separate Christian discipleship wholly 
from the legal conduct, if he had not been compelled by the truth itself and 
so abandoned the former things and went over to this doctrine. Therefore also 
Luke set forth first his(former) opinion which was against Christianity and in 
favor of the law, and after this he relates in order his calling and the things 
which were done by him on behalf of piety (Christianity), and how, having 
gone even to Rome, he delivered piety (Christianity) to the Gentiles. 
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IV. But having used no small part of the book for the narrative concern- 
ing these things and having thus composed the whole writing in order that 
we might be able to learn from it how the preaching of piety (Christianity) 
began among the Jews, and how from them it passed over to the Gentiles, 
they having without the observance of the law received piety (Christianity)— 
with this purpose, then, he put forth the book before us; which purposing to 
interpret we shall now try as the grace of God shall grant us, to give the 
necessary attention not only to clearness but also to brevity. On this account 
we shall on the one side investigate everything, in order not to mutilate the 
body of the book which is to be explained, and on the other hand shall not 
copy out all the sentences adding thereto the detailed interpretation, lest we 
unduly extend the writing; but recalling in many places also the explana- 
tions of the apostolic men which they have made, whether to their opponents 
or else also to their own people, and in many places also the narratives (we 
will be satisfied) to give only the meaning of the sentences, so that together 
with clearness there may also be brevity in the writing. 

Now the blessed Luke makes the beginning of the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles as follows : 


This introduction to the Acts of the Apostles, as can be readily 
seen, consists of four main parts : 
1. The introduction and dedication. 
2. The recapitulation of the gospels. 
3. The statement of contents of the Acts of the Apostles. 
(a) The mission of the first disciples. 
(4) Paul. 
(c) The gospel among the Jews and the Gentiles. 
4. The principles of the ensuing interpretation. 


This last part, especially the closing sentence, shows clearly that 
we have here not an independent prologue, but merely the introduc- 
tion to a commentary, which unfortunately does not seem to be pre- 
served in the manuscript. The plan of this commentary seems to 
have been this: a continuous explanation of a certain portion of the 
text was given; the text itself was not always quoted explicitly and in 
full and then commented upon, but was often merely incorporated in 
the form of a paraphrase into the exposition. This seems to be 
the meaning of the somewhat difficult closing paragraph, the only one 
that (as Professor Blass remarks) is not well and clearly written. The 
real explanation of the difficulty, however, may be that we are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the terminology of the school and period 
to which he belonged. Our author explicitly states that he follows 
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the hermeneutical method which, in distinction from that of the 
glossarists and catenists, laid most emphasis upon the understanding 
and exposition of the connection of thought; perspicuity and brev- 
ity are the objects that he rightly sought for. Quite in harmony 
with the method of ancient exegesis, he also, as it seems, sharply 
distinguishes the speeches from the narrative portions ;* one need 
but recall the statement of contents of the gospel of Mark by Papias, 
“Christ’s sayings and deeds.”** Our author is by no means a novice 
in the art of exegesis, for he informs us that he has already written a 
commentary on the gospel of Luke on the same principles, and we 
can discern from his whole method of handling his subject the trained 
master of interpretation, who wrote with rare mastery of his language. 

From the point of view of linguistics we may mention especially 
the wealth of particles,” so characteristic of classic Greek literature, and 
so unusual in the later period; and the structure of sentences, often 
quite complex, but always thoroughly finished. There is scarcely a 
vey in this prologue without a corresponding 8€, though the latter is 
sometimes separated from the former by many lines. Triple periods, 
in which, however, two parts usually appear in close connection, are a 


10 r@v dwroorokKGy Siadétewv (instead of which the codex, to be sure, uses the more 
common dardtewv, which, however, in connection with mpés rods évayriovs is meaning- 
less) —7T Gv dinyjoewr, ll. 163 £. 

™ EusEBlus, A. e. III, 39, 15: 7a bwd TOD Xpicrod H AexOévra 4} wpaxGévra. 

12 The following table illustrates this clearly and may at the same time serve as a 
proof for the subsequent statements : 

te xat with noun, ll. 12, 23, 81, 122, 124.—7Te xal with predicate, ll. 45, 86, go, 
108.—rTe....7é, ll. 14/16, 146/147.—Te....Kal.... Te, ll. 40-44 with parti- 
ciple—....«al....7¢, Il. 42/43 with noun. 

pev. ... 8é, ll. 28/29, 58/65, 78/82 (wpbrepov wev. . . . mer’ éxetvo 52), 84/96 
(xal wp@rov uév. .. . kal ow 5é rovrwv), 86/87, 91/92, 104, 106/107, 144, 145/146, 
152/153, 162/164.—[mév. . . . Te, ?] ll. 60/64.— ev. . . . de... . ve, Il. 24 £., 109- 
I11.—pev....7e... . 8, ll. 73-75. 

elre. . . . elre wou kal, 1. 163.— [# (= or rather), 1. 77], #ro, 1. 80. 

kal uhv cal, 1. 8.— wévrot, 1. 150; uévror ye, 1. 167.— Ye, ll. 15, 19, 20, 72, 106, 139, 
158.—xal pdra ye, 1. 118. 

5%, ll. 39, 44, 85, 100, 113, 123, 125, 155.— Sep ody, |. 37; cf. ll. 2/3, 156.— pev 
ody, ll. 19 (8’, 21), 103 (5é, 105), 118 (5é, 120).— wev yap, 1. 22. 

4» with optative, 1. 21.— ws 4» with participle, 1. 17; cf. od« dy, 1. 139; with (final) 
optative, ll. 79, 130, 152; (condit.) ll. 156/157.— drws av, 1.64; Srws(= how), ll. 73, 
74, 121. 

aay, ll. 66, 83, 99; Tavred@s, ll. 67, 68. 

7d with infinitive, ll. 67, 123, 138; 7@ with infinitive, ll. 84, 105/106. 

rlva Tov Tpbmoy, Il. 24, 65, 75/76, 147/148 ; cf. ll. 83/84, 103.—[Tin rp Td ée, 1. 77.] 
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peculiarity of our author’s style. The wealth of linguistic resource” is 
all the more remarkable because the whole piece is scarcely longer 
than Paul’s first letter to the Thessalonians, which, according to the 
ancients, was about 200 orixo.% Only in a few exceptional passages is 
this periodic structure, with its numerous participial constructions and 
intercalated phrases, replaced by a more concise style, and in just 
these passages, ¢. g., the description of the apostolic preaching (at the 
end of chap. 2), does the author’s consummate rhetorical power 
appear. 

The exegetical skill of our author, shown most brilliantly in the 
whole conception of the problem of the Acts of the Apostles, appears 
likewise in some measure in the terminology of which we give 
examples. 

All this points to one of the great Greek commentators, and it is 
difficult to suppose that such a man should be unknown tous. The 
neglect of the rubricator, who failed to write the superscription with 
his minium, or, perhaps owing to the neglect of a predecessor, knew 
not what he should add here, has deprived us of the name of our 
commentator. It is highly improbable that this was done intention- 


13 Here belong also the numerous synonyms, ¢. g., kacvds (= unheard of) — drieros, 
1. 67 — dmlOavos, 1. 69; évdvrios — worédmos, ll. 79/80; mwodXol rives Kai worxidor, 1. 83.— 
Furthermore, the interchange of genitive and adjective, and prepositional attributes, 
as, ¢. g., 7) T00 vouou modrela, ll. 25, 142; 7 vomKy aywyh, 1.130; 7 Kara voyov rohitela, 
ll. 39/40. 

“orlxo pyy (= 193) is the number usually given; cf. ZAHN, Geschichte des neu- 
testamentl. Kanons, il, pp. 394 ff. 

The sacred scriptures commented upon are called: ai Oelac ypagal, 1. 10; ai 
Gelar BiBdox, 1. 21 ; — 7a ebayyéhua, ll. 22, 46/47, 58; Td evayyédov (= gospel of Luke), 
ll. 12, 14; 9 Tob evayyeXlov ypagpy, 1. 73;— al mpdters r&v dwoorddwy, |. 50; al 7. dr. 
mpdtes, 1.12; al droorodxal mpdtes, ll. 15, 17/18; % BlBdos Trav adrocrohKdv rpdtewr, 
ll. 167/168; — 4 wapotca ypady, |. 121; % wapotoa BiBos, ll. 155/156; 7 épunvevouérn 
Bipdos, 1. 159; 7 An ypady, |. 151; 7d BiBAloy, ll. 22, 150;  mpds Gedpirov ovy- 
ypooh (= Evang. + Act.), 1. 11; 4 ovyypadh airn, 1. 19.—ovyypaphy roeioba, 
ll. 19/20; émt ris ovyypadis wbvous émidelxvveGa, 1. 11. — éxrl@erOar BiBdov (to edit), 
ll. 155/156; éxrlOec@al re (= present, exhibit), 1.146; cvvriévar BIBov éri rim, ll. 
72/73 (i. ¢., to write a book in addition to another). — ovvridévac writings él rpoowmrov 
rivds, ll. 12/13, a unique expression = to somebody: dedicated to him; ¢f Latin: 
ad personam alicuius, ¢. g., Gennadius, chap. 47. 

The author is called: 6 paxdpios Aovuxas, ll. 10/11, 72, 118/119, 167; 6 paxapid- 
taros Aouxas, 1.2; cf. 6 waxdpos Ilérpos, 1.97; 6 waxdpios Iladdos, ll. 30, 107/108, 
126/127, 132; 6 maxdpus EvoéBis (a deceased bishop), 1. 5; & Oavuacidrare xal 
wdvrwv éuol mpoogidécrare émicxbrwv Evoéfie, ll. 4/5 (addressing a living man). 

Our author calls his own work : 7 BlBos (z.¢., a copy of the gospel-commentary), 
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ally, as, for example, because the name was obnoxious as that of a 
heretic; for beside the superscription there are lacking also the large 
initial letters, which surely were dogmatically unobjectionable, and like- 
wise the superscription to the preceding prologue. We are thus com- 
pelled to recover the name—at least hypothetically—by the help of 
conjecture. In doing this three points have to be considered : 
I. The author’s own historical statements in the dedication. 

II. The statements preserved to us concerning Greek commen- 
taries on these writings. 

III. The character of the exegesis and of the whole theological 
conception of the author, recognizable even in this preface. 


I. 


The commentary on the Acts of the Apostles is dedicated to a bishop 
Eusebius, whom our author describes as one very dear to him, and 
devoted to the study of the Sacred Scriptures. It is a more important 
fact for us that he calls him the successor to another bishop Eusebius, 
whom — as our author says—he resembled not only in name, but 
also in the striving after Christian virtues and the zeal for the Sacred 
Scriptures. This predecessor induced him to write his commentary 
on the gospel of Luke, while the successor requested him to continue 


it in the case of the Acts of the Apostles. Unfortunately the author 
does not say in what episcopal see we have to look for the two men. 
We should suppose it an easy matter to find two men named Eusebius 
who had occupied the same episcopal cathedra in immediate succes- 
sion, but our knowledge of the history of the Greek church during 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries is so meager that we cannot on 
this basis determine anything with any degree of certainty. Aside 


1.33 7 ypady, |. 166 (but ypduua, 1. 3= letter); cvyypady, 1. 6 (commentary on the 
gospel); mpds uijxos éxreivac rhy ovyypapyhy, ll. 161/162; 4 els Td ebayyéov épunrela, 
ll. 2, 14; 7 edayyedexy épunvela, 1. 16; 7 Eqrynots TGv drocroNKkay mpdtewy, ll. 17/18; 
épunvedey BIBov, 1. 156; épunvelay cvpmrdnpodr, |. 2. 

7a viv (= prologue), ]. 104; opposed to Ta xara wépos, z.¢., the running commen- 
tary (Zinzelexegese), ll. 104/105; 7 Kab’ Exacrov épunvela, |. 161. 

ras détes éxrcOévar (= interpret), 1. 160; Tov Trav Adtewy vody exriWévar, 1. 165. 7d 
cpa THs BlBdov diaréuvey (— to destroy the connection), ll. 159/160. 

cagpnvela, ll. 157, 166; cuvroula, ll. 157/158; 7d obvropov, 1. 166.—oKords Tod 
&.BdXlov (= argumentun, 2. ¢., contents, with the doctrines contained therein), ll. 22, 
155; oxowdv éxriOévar, 1. 22. — xopwvls (= main point): Sowep rid xopwvlda émiriBévas, 
1. 53. 

tbros, |. 29, opp. &pyor, 1. 28 (reality) ; xara rpwrorimwour, |. 27 ; cbpBodoy, |. 30; 
whvupa, 1. 54. 
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from the great patriarchal sees there are but few instances in which we ‘ 
know the exact 8adoxy of a bishopric. The names of most bishops 
are known to us only in connection with some church council, and this 
knowledge does not extend beyond a certain year. 
We know somewhat more only of the following seven Eusebii : 


. Eusebius of Rome, A. D. 309-310 (1)."° 

. Eusebius of Caesarea, ca. 313-339 (23; G. 452 ¢). 

. Eusebius of Nicomedia, 325-342 (60; G. 442 c). 

. Eusebius of Emesa, Phcenicia Secunda, 341-359 (35; G. 435 a). 
. Eusebius I of Samosata, 361-379 (77; G. 436 c). 

. Eusebius of Doryleum, ca. 448-451 (34; G. 446). 

. Eusebius II of Samosata, 480-490 (78; G. 436 c). 
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As attending synods are mentioned also: 
i A. D. 325, The Council of Nicea. 


8. Eusebius of Miletus (57; G. 448 a; M. II, 695 2). 

g. Eusebius of Antioch, by the Mzander in the province of Caria (11; G. , 
447 ¢, M. II, 695 @). 

10. Eusebius rapoxias "Ioavporédews (Pitra, anal. sacr., IV, 461 n. Ig!) 


A. D. 341, The Council of Antioch. 


11. Eusebius of Gadara (41; G. 453 a; M. II, 1307). 
(As well as Nos. 3 and 4 of this list.) 


A. D. 343, Synod of Sardica. 
12. Eusebius, bishop in Palestine (67; Athan. I, 169 d; M. III, 69 a). 
A. D. 343, Conctliabulum of Philippopolis. 


13. Eusebius of Dorla (= Doryleum?, Eufenius ab Dorlani: M. III, 
138 @). 


6 The numerals 1, 23, etc., refer to the list in SMITH AND WACE, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography (Vol. Il, pp. 303-75, London, 1880), where ninety-four bishops 
by the name of Eusebius are given. This number, it is true, could easily be reduced 
for our purpose, inasmuch as all the western bishops and those previous to A. D. 300 
and later than A. D. 600 do not come into consideration. There are also in these lists, 
aside from minor incorrect statements, some mistakes, as, for instance, 1) the mention 
of a Eusebius, sedis incerti (2) at the synod of Sardica, 347 (to be corrected to 343 A. 
D.). Athan. I 133M P G 25, 337 means, no doubt, Eusebius of Nicomedia. 2) The 
Eusebius of Gabala (40; G 424 a) mentioned by SMITH AND WACE as attending the 
council of Constantinople, 381, is fictitious; M III, 568 ¢, mentions Domnus Gaba- 
lensis as immediate successor to Eusebius Chalcidensis. G. indicates the columns in 
Gams, Series Episcoporum; M.—= MANsI, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova collectio; this 
last-mentioned work is the main source for our knowledge of the names of these 
bishops. 
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14. Eusebius of Magnesia, on the Mzander in the province of Asia, 


(53; G.4444@; M. III, 139 4). 
15. Eusebius of Pergamos (72; G. 444 4, M. III, 139 a, ¢). 


A. D. 359, Zhe Synod of Seleucia. 


16. Eusebius of Sebaste (Samaria) (79; G. 453 4, M. III, 324 a). 

17. Eusebius of Seleucia Pieria (80; G. 433 ¢,; M. III, 321 4). 

18. Eusebius, sedis incerti, deposed (3; Socr. &. e. II, 40; Athan. I, 
726 c). 

A. D. 381, Zhe Council of Constantinople. 

1g. Eusebius of Epiphania in Syria Secunda (36; G. 436 4, M. III, 
568 @). 

20. Eusebius of Olba in Isauria (63; G. 438 6; M. III, 570 a). 

21. Eusebius of Chalcis in Coele-Syria, ordained by Eusebius of Samo- 
sata, A. D, 378 (26; G. 433 ¢, M. III, 568 2). 

A. D. 431, The Council of Ephesus. 


22. Eusebius of Aspona (18; G. 441 4, M. IV, 1128 a, 1217 4). 

23. Eusebius of Clazomene (28; G. 444 c; M.IV, 1216¢, also A. D. 
449: VI, 873 c,; also A. D. 451: M. VI, 573 4, 945 @, 1085 c). 

24. Eusebius of Heraclea Pontica (43; G. 442 ¢; M. IV, 1128 a, 1213 ¢; 
also A. D. 449: VI, 874 a). 

25. Eusebius of Magnesia pr. Sipylum (54; G. 444 c,; M. IV, 1216 e; 
also A. D. 449: VI, 873 ¢). 

26. Eusebius of Nilopolis (61; G. 461 c; M. IV, 1128 ¢c, 1220 d, also 
A. D. 449: VI, 874 ¢ [Luliopolis]). 

27. Eusebius of Pelusium (71; G. 460c¢,; M. IV, 1128 a, 12204; also 
A. D. 449: VI, 874 a). 

A. D. 449, Latrocinium of Ephesus. 
In addition to Nos. 6, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, also: 

28. Eusebius of Doberus (Topiritanus) in Macedonia (33; G. 429 6; M. 
VI, 847 a, 930 6, also A. D. 451: M. VI, 577 @, 952 a, VII, 161 3). 

2g. Eusebius of Ancyra (8; G. 441 6; M. VI, 836 c; also A. D. 451: 
M. VI, 565 c, 861 ¢). 

A. D. 451, The Council of Chalcedon. 
In addition to Nos. 23, 28, 29, also: 

30. Eusebius of Apollonia in New Epirus (12; G. 404 a, M. VI, 577 ¢, 
949 ¢, VII, 161 a). 

31. Eusebius of Jabruda in Phoenicia Secunda (45; G. 435 a, M. VII, 
169 a). 

32. Eusebius of Maronopolis in Mesopotamia (55; G. ?; M. VII, 165 @). 

33. Eusebius of Seleuco-Belus in Syria Secunda (81; G. 436 4; M. VI, 
569 4, 944 4). 

34. Eusebius of Cottina in Pamphylia (M. VII, 406 4). 
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A. D. 458. Signers of the Synodical Epistles to Emperor Leo, referring to 
the murder of Proterius at Alexandria. 
35. Eusebius of Abida in Phcenicia Secunda (6; G. 435 a, M. VII, 
559 2). 
36. Eusebius of Arethusa in Syria Secunda (14; G. 436 6; M. VII, 
551 c). 


In addition to these we find mention of: 


37. A. D. 257-270, Eusebius of Laodicea in Syria Prima (48; G. 434). 

38. A. D. 362-370, Eusebius of Czsarea in Cappadocia (24; G. 440 a). 

39. A. D. ca. 400, Eusebius, bishop in Palestine (68; see Epist. Synod. 
Theophili Alexandrini. Hieron., ep. 92). 

40. A. D. 400, Eusebius of Valentinianopolis, in Proconsular Asia (90; 
G. 444 a, see Palladius, Dia/., pp. 126-40). 

41. A. D. 406, Eusebius, bishop in Macedonia (51; Chrysost., ef. 163, 
Innocentius I, ef. 17). 


42. A. D. 420, Eusebius, bishop in Armenia (15 ; cf. Theodoreti efistula, 
78). 


A few others, that, however, scarcely come into account, are : 

43. A. D. 518, Eusebius of Larissa in Syria Secunda (49; G. 436 6, M. 
VIII, 1098 a). 

44. A. D. 536, Eusebius of Cyzicus (32; G. 445 a; M. VIII, 1143 a). 

45. A. D. 536, Eusebius of Palzopolis in Asia (66; G.?; M. VIII, 
1146). 

46. A. D. 553, Eusebius of Tyre (89; G. 434 a; M. IX, 173 @). 


From this list of forty-six names we can only throw out four, 
inasmuch as we know that their predecessors as well as their successors 
have different names. These are: Eusebius of Rome (1); of Czsarea 
(2); of Caesarea in Cappadocia (38); and of Emesa(4). Among the 
rest we find the name Eusebius repeated for the same see in only one 
instance ; two Eusebii held the bishopric of Samosata (5 and 7), but 
they were separated by a hundred years. Besides this Eusebius I of 
Samosata (5) ordained illegally the bishop Eusebius of Chalcis (21, see 
Theodoret, Hist. eccles., V, 4, ed. Vales., p. 198). Yet it is scarcely 
permissible to interpret in such general manner the expression found 
in our prologue: S:ddoxov ris exxAnoworiuyns mpocdpias ce édé£aTo 
(é3dfaro ?). 

These scanty materials in determining our author’s friend, to whom 


17 Even in this case it is not certain whether Agapius was the immediate prede- 
cessor, or Agricolaus, who would then stand between the two. 
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he dedicated his commentary, must needs lead to a on liguet, and con- 
sequently we gain from this source no conclusive information concern- 
ing the author himself. 


II. 


If now we turn our attention to the question what commentaries on 
the Acts of the Apostles we know to have existed in the Greek church, 
we find that for the solution of this question also nothing has as yet 
been done. For little is gained from the few titles of leading works 
that are usually quoted in modern commentaries.” The best help is 
afforded by the catene, but here we must be on our guard lest we 
number among commentators of the writing in question all names 
mentioned there; ¢. g., there is no doubt that the three fragments of 
Theodore of Heraclea, mentioned in Cramer’s Catena in Acta Apos- 
tolorum (Oxon., 1844, Pp. 145, 3, 9, 12), refer to his well-known com- 
mentary on Isaiah. If now we combine the quotations in cafene and 
all accounts of commentaries handed down to us, we gain approxi- 
mately the following list : 


A. D. (ca.) 250. Origen. Only homilies to the Acts are certified ; 
Jerome, De vir. tllustr., 17; cf. Harnack-Preuschen, Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 1, 373. (The commentary mentioned 
there, after Verderius, is no doubt the result of a blunder.) 


A. D. (ca.) 300. Pamphilus of Cesarea. The well-known éxéeois xepa- 
Aalwy r&v rpdtewv, which passes in some manuscripts (Coisl. 25 [Ac. 15], Barb. 
VI, 21 [Ac. 81]) under the name of Pamphilus, is more correctly ascribed to 
Euthalius. 


[(?) Eusebius of Emesa; mentioned by Fabricius.]* 


A. D. (ca.) 350. Didymus “the Blind,” ed. by J. Chr. Wolf in Anecdota 
graca, T. 1V, Hamburg, 1724, from a catena. 


A. D. (ca.) 370. Ephrem Syrus, preserved only in an Armenian catena ; 
Venice, 1839. 8vo. 


A. D. (ca.) 380. Diodorus of Tarsus, according to Suidas. 
A. D. (ca.) 400. Theodore of Mopsuestia. (See below.) 


%®The best list of commentaries on the Acts of the Apostles, known to me, is 
given by the very learned Hamburg professor, Io. ALB. FABRICIUS, in his work, so 
important for the history of missions, Sa/utaris Iux Evangelii, Hamburg, 1731, 
pp: 71 ff. I am indebted to Professor Drews, of Jena, for calling my attention to 
this book. 


9 There is probably meant here Eusebius of Czsarea, who, however, is the author 
of a commentary on the gospel of Luke only, but not on Acts. 
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A. D. 400-401. Chrysostom: 55 homilies; ofera ed. Montfaucon, IX, 
1731. 

A. D. (ca.) 400. Severianus of Gabala (+ after 408), perhaps author of 
homilies; cf Gennadius, chap. 21. 

(?) A. D. (ca.) 430. Hesychius Presbyter (+ 433); fragment of catena, 
Migne, Patrol. greca, 93. 

[A. D. (ca.) 440. Cyrill of Alexandria. The fragments of catene are 
probably not derived from a commentary on the Acts. ] 

[A. D. (ca.) 440. Theodoret of Cyrus. The same may be said with still 
greater certainty here.] 

A. D. (ca.) 440. Theodotus of Ancyra, a partisan of Cyrill; fragments 
of catene. 

A. D. (ca.) 450. Ammonius of Alexandria, fragments of catena. 

After A. D. 500. Andreas of Czsarea in Cappadocia; scho/ia, also to 
Acts, in cod. Athous 129. S. Pauli 2 (Ac. 374, Gregory, p. 650); cf Ehrhard 
in Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (Iwan Miller's 
Handbuch der kiassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Vol. 1X), 2d edition, p. 130. 
Andreas is also the name of the compiler of the catena in cod. Coisl. 25 
(= Ac. 15, Gregory, p. 618), Sec. X, and Oxon. Nov. coll. 58 (= Ac. 36, 
Gregory, p. 621), Sec. XII, which Cramer published in Catene, T. III, Oxon., 
1844. 

A. D. (ca.) goo. Leo éMagister: Scholia to Matt., Luke, John, Acts, and 
Cath. Epp.; cf Ehrhard, /. ¢c., 131, No. 4. 

(Date unknown) (Ecumenius: fragments in the following work : 

Tenth century (?). @cumenius-Catena, edidit Morellus, Par. 1631 ; Migne, 
Patrol. greca, 118, 119. 

A. D. (ca.) 1078. Theophylact, archbishop of Achrida in Bulgaria, Ed. 
Foscari, Venice, 1754-63, wholly dependent upon the preceding. 


(?) Nicetas of Naupaktos. Manuscripts mentioned by Ehrhard, /. c., 
7. 


13 
(?) Anonymi hom. 54 breves in cod. Vindob. 45, 4to, fol. 1-101*; Lam- 
becius, III, 63. 


This list, of course, does not pretend to be complete, for it is very 
probable that a reference may have escaped me. And, above all, it is 
very doubtful whether we have any knowledge of all the commentators 
on the Acts of the Apostles; and whether, perhaps, many anonymous 
scholia are not the work of still unknown exegetes. In view of this 
we must speak with a great reservation in attempting to say who among 
the persons mentioned above was the author of our prologue. 

At the very outset we must exclude the Byzantine authors of com- 
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mentaries after 500 A. D., for they represent, in the great majority of 
instances, recensions wholly dependent on the earlier exegetical mate- 
rial, of value only in so far as they have preserved fragments of their 
predecessors of the classic period of Greek theology, otherwise lost. 
Compare the excellent description which Ehrhard has given of this 
exegesis in Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, 2. 
Aufl., 1896, pp. 122 ff. 

But also among the commentators preceding the fifth century we 
have to reject a considerable number. In the case of many, among 
these Cyrill and Theodoret, it cannot be shown at all that they ever 
composed a commentary on the Acts of the Apostles; others again, 
¢. g-, Origen and Chrysostom, have left us only continuous homilies 
on this book, the nature of which excludes our prologue as an intro- 
duction; and again, commentators of the Alexandrian school, Didy- 
mus, Cyrill, Theodotus of Ancyra, and others, are decisively excluded 
by the character of the theological conceptions which pervade our pro- 
logue, which, it may be said here by way of anticipation, is strictly of 
the Antiochian school. This and the masterly character of the com- 
mentary lead us to think above all of Diodorus of Tarsus, or his yet 
more famous pupil, Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

To the former Suidas, Lexicon, sub voce Addwpos (ed. Bernhardy, 
I, 1, 1379), following a catalogue compiled by Theodore Lector, 
ascribes, among other works, and especially after a chronicon, correct- 
ing the Eusebian chronology (xpovxdv diopbovpevov 76 opdApa EiceBiov 
rov Ilapdidov epi trav xpovwv), two volumes: eis ra & etayyédua and eis 
Tas mpdges THV droorddwv. 

Among the fragments of catene collected in Migne, Patrologia 
graca, T. 33, there is none at all belonging to writings on the New 
Testament, and although there are, as far as comparison is possible, 
several linguistic points of contact with our prologue, we nowhere find 
that originality of expression and conception which characterizes our 
document. 

On the other hand, any one of the more numerously preserved 
fragments of the exegetical works of Theodore, ¢. g., his prologue to 
the commentary on the minor prophets,” shows a surprisingly close 
linguistic relationship to our fragment.” 


Mat, Nova Patrum Bibl., VII, 1854; ed. VON WEGNERN (1834), pp. 3 ff. My 
citations are from this edition. 

2=To mention only a few points, I call attention to wddat xal rpbrada, p. 4, 
128; kal why Kal, Sep ofv; very often wev— dé; the combination Oepawelas re Kat 
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To this may be added the decisive weight of an external testimony. 
The existence of a commentary of Theodore on the Acts of the 
Apostles is variously attested ; in particular during the fifth cecumenical 
(or general) council, the second Constantinopolitanum, there were 
read, at the fourth session, held May 12 (or 13), A.D. 553,” a number 
of extracts from Theodore’s writings, and among these, beside pas- 
sages of the commentaries on the gospels of Luke and John, also a 
passage from the first book of his commentary to the Acts of the 
Apostles : 

“XVI Eiusdem Theodori ex commento quod est in Actus Aposto- 
lorum libro primo, in quo dicit quod baptizari in nomine Jesu Christi 
simile est scripto illi quod baptizati sunt in Moyse, et vocari Christianos 
simile est illi quod vocantur Platonici et Epicurei et Manichei et 
Marcioniste ab inventoribus dogmatum” (Giov. Dom. Mansi: Sacro- 
rum Conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, Florence and Venice, 
1759-98, Vol. IX, p. 209 ¢.)—indeed a very incorrect regest of the 
ensuing passage, which nevertheless reminds us vividly of that por- 
tion of our prologue which treats of the name of the Christians. Still 
more striking is the at times almost literal agreement of the text of 
the quotation with thought and language of our prologue: “Ille 
autem dixit, oportere poenitentiam agentes eos pro crucis iniquitate 
et agnoscentes saluatorem et dominum et omnium auctorem bonorum 
Jesum Christum, quomodo propter ista peruenit et assumptus est de 
diuina natura, in ipsum quidem fidem suscipere et eius discipulos fieri 
ante omnia ad baptisma accedentes quod et ipse tradidit nobis pre- 
formationem quidem habens sperationis futurorum, in nomine autem 
celebrandum patris et filii et sancti spiritus. Hoc enim quod est: u# 
baptizetur unusquisque in nomine Jesu Christi, non hoc dicit, ut uoca- 
tionem que in nomine patris et filii et sancti spiritus est relinquentes 
Jesum Christum in baptismate uocent, sed quale est hoc quod in Moyse 
baptizati sunt in nube et in mari, ut diceret quia sub nube et mari 
Egyptiorum separati sunt liberati eorum seruitute ut Moysis leges 
attenderent, tale est: e¢ daptizetur unusguisque in nomine Jesu Christi 
ut cum ad ipsum accessissent tamquam saluatorem et omnium bonorum 
auctorem et doctorem ueritatis ab ipso utpote auctore bonorum et 
doctore ueritatis uocarentur, sicut omnibus hominibus quamcumque 
sectam sequentibus consuetudo est ab ipso dogmatis inuentore uocari, 
yveoews ; always 6 deoréryns Xpiorés. Especially characteristic is the transition from 
the introduction to the exegetical part, following it: Apxera: 5¢ ovrws. 

22 Cf. HEFELE, Conciliengeschichte, I1, 1856, p. 846. 
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ut Platonici et Epicurei, Manichei et Marcioniste et si quidam tales 
dicuntur. Eodem enim modo et nos nominari Christianos iudica- 
uerunt apostoli tamquam per hoc certum facientes quod istius doc- 
trinam oportet attendere ; sic quod et ab ipso datum est susciperent 
baptisma in ipso quidem primo constitutum qui et primus baptizatus 
est, ab ipso autem et ceteris traditum ut secundum preformationem 
futurorum celebretur.”* 

The same passage is found as capitulum XVII, followed by a detailed 
refutation in the comstitutio of Pope Vigilius, which he issued from 
Constantinople the fourteenth of May of the same year, and for which 
he used a selection from the works of Theodore almost identical with 
the one read at the council of Constantinople (Mansi, /.¢., p. 744; 
and Hefele, II, 856 f.). Also Pope Pelagius II (A. D. 578—g0), in his 
third letter to Elias of Aquileja-Grado and the other bishops of Istria, 
makes reference to this same passage (Mansi, /. ¢., 443.4; Hefele, II, 
893). 

It is to the Syrian fathers, however, that we owe a more accurate 
knowledge of the writings of Theodore “the exegete,” a title with 
which they rightly honored him. Already Ibas, the well-known 
Edessene, we are told, had his writings translated into Syriac, for 
which he was reproached by his adversaries. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that as late as the fourteenth century a learned Nestorian, Ebed- 
Jesu, the metropolitan of Zoba and Armenia (f 1318), was able to 
incorporate a list of thirty-six writings of Theodore into his rhymed 
catalogue of 200 Syrian authors, in which it constituted chap. 19. This 
catalogue has been published by Assemani in his Brb/otheca orientalis, 
Tom. III, 1, 3-362, together with a Latin translation and excellent 
notes. We give herewith the whole chapter treating of Theodore’s 
writings, only using instead of the rhymed language the more con- 
venient tabular order, as found in the occidental lists of writings. In 
addition to the inaccurate title, Ebed-Jesu always mentions the num- 
ber of volumes (répor),* and very wisely also the names of persons to 
whom they were dedicated, which, for the purpose of identification, 
may be of greatest service. Ebed-Jesu (Assemani, pp. 30-35) writes as 
follows: 


23 This is also given in FRITZSCHE, Zheodori Episcopit Mopsuesteni in Novum Tes- 
tamentum Commentariorum que reperiri potuerunt, Turici, 1847, pp. 43 f. 


24réuor are more extensive than the books (SlBdo); cf Birt, Das antike Buch- 
wesen, p. 28. Thus the first r6uos of Theodore’s Commentary to Genesis consisted of 
seven books; Photius, d2b/iotheca cod. 38; the two réuoe adv. Eunomium of 25 Adya; 
tbid., cod. 4. 
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Theodorus Commentator composuit XLI tomos qui sunt Prophetz centum 


et quinquaginta (¢. ¢., according to Assemani: tantz molis sunt ut centies et 
quinquagies libros Prophetarum maiorum minorumque superent) quorum 
unusquisque capitibus triginta comprehenditur : 


I. 
2. 


Edvoulov év Néyors Ke’ (x’ Kal 7’ Abyo., cod. 177). 


wpds Tovs Aéyorras pice Kal od yywuy wralew Tods dvOpwrous. . 


Commentarius in librum Geneseos 


Commentarius in Davidem (2. ¢., 
Psalmes) 


. Commentarius in XII Prophetas 
. Commentarius in Samuelem 
. Commentarius in Job 


. Commentarius in Ecclesiastem 

. Commentarius in Jesaiam 

. Commentarius in Ezechielem 

. Commentarius in Jeremiam 

. Commentarius in Danielem 

. Commentarius in Mattheum 

. Commentarius in Lucam 

. Commentarius in Johannem 

. Commentarius in Actus Apostolorum 
. Commentarius in Epistolam ad 


Romanos 


. Commentarius in II Epistolas ad 


Corinthios 


. Commentarius in Ep. ad Gal., 


Eph., Phil., Col. 


. Commentarius in II Ep. ad Thes- 


salonicenses 


. Commentarius in II Ep. ad Timo- 


theum 


. Commentarius in Ep. ad Titum et 


ad Philemonem 


. Commentarius in Ep. ad Hebrzos 
. Liber de sacramentis, s. de fide 

. Liber de sacerdotio 

. Liber de spiritu sancto 

. Liber de incarnatione*s 

. Libri adversus Eunomium * 

. Libri adversus asserentem pecca- 


tum in natura insitum esse? 


tom III ad Alphzeum. 


tom V ad Cerdonem et fratrem. 
tom II ad Tyrium. 
tom I ad Mamarianum. 


tom II ad Cyrillum Alex- 
andrinum. 


tom I ad Porphyrium. 
tom I 

tom I 

tom I 

tom I 

tom II ad Julium. 


tom II ad Eusebium. 


tom I ad Basilium. 
ad Eusebium. 
tom II ad Theodorum. 
ad Eustratium (?) 
ad Jacobum. 
ad Petrum. 


ad Cyrinum. 
ad Cyrinum. 





tom I 
tom II 
tom I 
tom II 


tom II 


*5 GENNADIUS, De viris illustr., chap. 12, ed. Richardson, p. 65: “de incarna- 
tione domini libros quindecim, ad quindecim milia versuum continentes.” 
6 PHotTius, 4i6/., cod. 4: dveyvicOn Oeodwpov ’Avrioxéws bwép Bacidelov xara 


27 PHOTIUS, dib/., cod. 177: dveyvibaOn BiBrlov ob % exvypagh’ Gcoddpou ’Avrioxéws 


. « év Nbyous €’. 
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28. Libri adversus magiam* tom II 
29. Liber ad monachos tom I 
30. Liber de obscura locutione tom I 
31. Liber de perfectione operum tom I 
32. Adversus Allegoricos tom V 
33. Pro Basilio” tom I 
34. De assumente et assumpto tom I 
35. Margaritz (¢. ¢., epistole) tom I 
36. Sermo de legislatione tom I 


Owing to the fact that only a very few fragments of the works of 
Theodore have been transmitted it is now impossible accurately to 
test the statements of Ebed-Jesu; for instance, the text of the com- 
mentary on minor prophets, the only one preserved entirely in the 
original Greek, does not show the name of Tyrius as the person to 
whom it was dedicated. It appears, moreover, from other indications 
that the main preface to the whole work, which undoubtedly contained 
the dedication, has been lost. In this “prologue” may have stood the 
passage read at the fifth cecumenical council: “ex principio commenti 
quod in duodecim prophetas scripsit abnegans prophetias de Christo 
esse predictas” (Mansi, /. ¢., p. 2112). This passage is not found in 
our present text.” 

In like manner the Latin prefaces to the minor letters of Paul do 
not contain the names mentioned by Ebed-Jesu. Here also we must 
suppose that the translator, or redactor, omitted some material. The 
name “Cerdo,”* which Ebed-Jesu mentions in connection with the 
commentary to the Psalms, is undeniably found in Theodore’s preface 
to his work De Historia e¢ Allegoria. This preface has been pre- 
served for us by Facundus, bishop of Hermiane (Gallandi, B74/. Max., 
XI, p. 698; Patrol. Lat., 67, 7624). On the whole we may in general 
trust the statements of Ebed-Jesu, of course without denying that at 
times he may have been mistaken. 

We are concerned only with what he says about the gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. Here is the verbatim translation of Assemani: 

28 PHOTIUS, 5i6/., cod. 81: Oeoddpou wepi rijs év Tlepold: payexis xal rls 4 ris edce- 
Belas Scadopa, év Adyas rpicl. 

*9 According to Photius it appears to be identical with (26) adversus Eunomium. 

3A. MAI, Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, 1 (1825), p. xxvii, and A. VON 
WEGNERN, Zheodori Antioch. que supersunt omnia, | (1834), p. xvi, would rather 
place this passage in the lost introduction to the commentary on the Psalms. But why, 
then, charge the author of this selection from Theodore’s works with such inaccuracy ? 


3% This name is not given in SMITH AND WACE’s Dictionary. 
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Matthzeum uno tomo Actus Apostolorum ad Basilium 
explicavit ad Julium ; uno commentatus est tomo. 
Lucam et Johannem Epistolam quoque ad Romanos 
Duobus tomis ad Eusebium ad Eusebium exposuit. 


Our prologue shows that its author dedicated two commentaries to 
two Eusebii, the one on the gospel of Luke to the older, that on the 
Acts of the Apostles to his successor. In Ebed-Jesu’s list we have 
three commentaries of Theodore dedicated to a Eusebius, namely, 
those on the gospel of Luke, the gospel of John, and the epistle to the 
Romans. It appears to be almost like a provoking accident that the 
commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, standing between the last two, 
was not dedicated to a Eusebius, but to a Basilius. Is this really the 
case? or may we not have here merely a mistake of Ebed-Jesu or of 
one of his predecessors ?* 

It appears to me certain that we have here a case of transposition 
of the Acts and the gospel of John, occasioned by the author’s desire 
to preserve as far as possible the traditional order of the canon. The 
two rouzo. contain the gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles; 
alongside of these the commentary on the gospel of John® occupied a 
much more independent place. And thus I suspect that this was 
dedicated to a Basilius, while the two were dedicated to an older and 
a younger Eusebius. We have to make, therefore, only a very slight 
correction in Ebed-Jesu’s list of the writings of Theodore, in order to 
obtain a testimony that our prologue is the introduction to the com- 
mentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Acts of the Apostles dedi- 
cated to Eusebius, better than we could have dared to wish for. 


III. 


Theodore’s authorship of the prologue is confirmed finally by an 
analysis of the theological conceptions expressed in it. 


32 We do not know the history of Syriac literature well enough to enable us to say 
whether Ebed-Jesu compiled his catalogue on the basis of personal inspection of The- 
odore’s works, or whether he has simply collected it out of earlier sources. The well- 
known relation of Jerome to the Church History of Eusebius inclines us to accept the 
second as more probable. Assemani consulted, in addition, a similar Arabic cataloguc 
of authors compiled by the Egyptian presbyter Abulbarcat, the son of Cabar, which, 
in his judgment, contained an imitation of that of Ebed-Jesu. This Abulbarcat men- 
tions of Theodore especially : “‘Expositionem quarundam epistolarum Pauli et Actuum 
Apostolicorum ” (Assemani, /. ¢., pp. 3 and 30). 

33Chabot announced in 1895 an edition of the Syriac translation of this com- 
mentary. I know not whether it has been published. At least I have not yet 
seen it. 
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The special points of controversy concerning Christology, so fre- 
quently discussed in the fifth century, are, to be sure, not mentioned 
in it. This very fact, however, may point to Theodore as the author 
of the discussion, inasmuch as this controversy was imposed upon him 
from the outside, rather than grew out of his own religious position. 
Proof of this is amply furnished in the fragment of the second book of 
Theodore’s work On the Incarnation, published by Fritzsche in the 
Liricher Universitats-Programm of 1847, pp. 5 ff.: ‘“ Sed mei fratres, qui 
eiusdem mihi matris filii sunt, dicunt mihi, etc., . . . . sed uehementer 
doleo quia mei fratres hec mihi dicunt, ut loquar in ecclesia, que non 
est possibile dicere bene sapientes.”” Theodore proceeds throughout 
on the basis of the veritable humanity of Christ: “‘homo Jesus, similiter 
omnibus hominibus, nullam habens differentiam ad homines eiusdem 
generis preter ea que gratia ei dedit.” (/did., p. 6, ll. 3-6.) In the same 
manner our prologue speaks only of the human actions of Jesus, whom 
the author always designates 6 Seordrns Xpwrds (Il. 36, 59, 74), just as 
Theodore did (in Oseam, pref. 2; Wegnern, p. 5, e¢ freg.). Only in 
one quotation does he use the time-honored traditional 6 xvpws év trois 
ciayyedXios yo (ll. 46f.). He speaks of the fact that Christ was gen- 
erated (éréxOy, 1. 24, just as rexOévras, 1. 68, of the apostles); and of the 
peculiar circumstances connected with his birth (ra epi tiv yévwnow 
avrovd yeyovora, ll. 24f.; and compare the expression ra repi tov Srépavov 
yeyovora, 1. 85). Especially important and characteristic is, further- 
more, the view that Christ during his first thirty years submitted com- 
pletely to the law (td rips tod vouov modirelas dxpt THs TpiaxovTaerous 
pAucias peta mwodrARs Suyeyovs tis axpiBeias, 11. 25-7). Only when he 
had completed this period did he exhibit in himself the new ideal of 
life (rov evayyeAckov éxedeixvuto Biov) and by the choosing of his disciples, 
and the setting up of laws corresponding to this ideal, provide for its 
spread (ll. 40f.). His words and miracles simply serve the purpose of 
rendering the disciples susceptible for receiving the Holy Spirit 
(ll. 43-4). Throughout, emphasis is laid upon the activity of the Holy 
Spirit (4 rod dyiov rvevparos xapus, |]. 44, 76 ; ) Gela Tod dyiov mvevparos xapts, 
1. 98; 4 Oeia xdpis, 132 f ; 157); this is also a characteristic peculiarity of 
the theology of Theodore. Thedeath of Christ is to the author of no 
special significance whatever. He even employs a form of statement 
almost unparalleled in a fourth-century Greek theologian : drt dvOpwros év 
lovdaig cravpwhelis dd vexpov dvéorty (1.70). This resurrection is the main 
point (I. 53), inasmuch as it is both the assurance of the universal resur- 
rection (ll. 28, 53f., 71), and the antecedent of the ascension, and the 
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corresponding descent of the Holy Spirit (ll. 74f.), a conception well 
grounded on Acts 2:33. Compare on ll. 44ff. the fragment ex Uibro de 
incarnatione published by Sachau: Zheodori Mopsuestia Fragm. syr., 
1879, p. 63: “post resurrectionem autem, cum discipuli a spiritu per- 
ducerentur, tum reuelatione quoque cognitionem perfectam accipie- 
bant.” 

When our author says of Christ that he is to be regarded as savior and 
author of all blessings for his followers (owrjpa re xai aitwov abrois mdvrwy 
tov dyaGav, ll. i13 / 14), he has especially in mind two blessings: the new 
ideal of life and the resurrection, or, as he expresses himself in another 
place in imitation of Pauline phraseology, the new creation (I. 55), in 
which also the whole creation is to participate together with mankind 
(cf. Rom. 8:19 ff.). He sees this effectively foreshadowed in the resur- 
rection of Christ, in the description of which he uses the deep thought 
of Paul concerning the connection of Christian baptism with Christ’s 
death and resurrection. And when he calls the dvdoracis the épyov of 
the new covenant, and baptism its type, whose prototype, again, is 
Christ’s own baptism, it is evident that by this word épyov he means 
“realization” or “reality.” Of far greater concern to our author, how- 
ever, than the blessings of Christianity still lying in the future is that 
other practical side of it: the new Christian ideal of life, the evangelic 
life, as he calls it (6 evayyeduxds Bios, 1. 40; 6 rovodros Bios, |. 42; 7% Kara 
Xprorév émdnyia xal riots, 1. 81; 4 xara Xpwordv woditeia te Kai dywyy, 
ll. 123 f.). On the one side Christ has exemplified this in his own life 
(éredeixvuro, 1. 40; this is also said in the second part of the phrase 
% xata Xpurrév olxovopia te Kal wodreia, in which oixovouia refers to the 
other element of salvation divinely constituted in the person of Christ); 
and on the other side he has taught it (9 rod Xpwrot didacxadca, ll. 77, 
107, to which corresponds ra xara Xpurrdv éxdddoxav, |. 89). For 
although this ideal of life is free from the spirit of Old Testament 
legalism (8ixa ris vomsns raparnpyceus, ll. 124, 133 f.; or diya THs TOD vopou 
typnoews, 1.154), it is itself nevertheless also based upon “laws”’ (I. 
41; of. 6 Tore vopos, ll. 94-5). Paramount with the belief in Christ, 
expressed in the trinitarian formula of baptism, is the keeping of his 
commands (ll. 60-65; a free rendering of Matt. 28:19, 20). 

Our author’s style reminds us strongly of the pastoral epistles, and 
with this resemblance is probably to be associated the important part 
given to the conception of the eto¢Bea, which in many instances can 
only be accurately rendered by the word “Christianity.” This is also 
seen in the equivalence of such formulas as: ty etceBeig mpocavéexew, 
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il. 119 f., and r@ Xpiorg@ mpocavéxey, ll. 95 f.; edoeBeis, 1. 85, and of 
xata Xpuordv, 1. 129; or % Xpwrod pabyreia, 1. 143. Our author says 
ri cboéBeav S8doxey, ll. 86-7 ; xnpvrrew, 1. 134 ; mapadidova, Il. 86,117, 
148 ; as well as trodexerOar, 1. 154; Ty edoeBeia or TH THS edoeBeias Ady 
mpoodyer, ll. 79, 127 f.; 98 (ef 1. 153), and dwoorqoal twa ris edoeBeias, 
il. 131 f. The evtoéBea is to him a schooling (waiSevors) for mankind 
(ll. 82-3). 

Following the train of thought of the Acts of the Apostles our 
author distinguishes sharply between this eto¢Beu, Christianity, and the 
Old Testament law (i7ép rot vopov— xara ris evoeBeias, 1. 140); he calls 
the pre-Christian position of Paul doePis xai rapdvopos yon, 1.115. Yet 
he is very careful to avoid a misconception which would favor the Mar- 
cionite heresy, on the one hand tracing the law back to God as its 
author (r@ rév vopov éxOévre Oew, 1. 80) and on the other hand strongly 
emphasizing the acceptance (oixedrys) of the law not only by Christ 
during his early period of life (I. 26), but also by the first Christian 
converts from Judaism (Il. 78 f., 128 f.). 

The purpose of the Acts of the Apostles (its oxomds, |. 155, and 
compare ll. 150 ff., a favorite terminus technicus with the Antiochian 
theologians) consists according to our author— and we must say that he 
is wholly right in this view— mainly in the presentation of the wonderful 
ways of God (dméppyro: oixovopia, 1. 82), by which was made possible the 
passing over of Christianity from the Jews to the Gentiles, and, at the 
same time, the complete deliverance from subjection to the Old Testa- 
ment law. That this transition could not be accomplished by a com- 
plete break with the law, but that God made use of many ways to 
bring it about, our commentator correctly explains, precisely in the 
manner of the author of the Acts of the Apostles himself (Il. 83—4). 
For that reason he begins by carefully enumerating all pre-Pauline 
missions to the Gentiles (ll. 84-104) and then strongly emphasizes, in 
the spirit of Acts, chap. 15,% the assent of the mother church to the 
Pauline missionary principles (ll. 134-6). At the same time he does 
full justice to the unique significance of Paul as the missionary to the 
Gentiles xar’ é£oxmv (ll. 137-144) and praises him in a manner that is 
thetorically most effective (ll. 105-17). 

34 The use of the expression mera rs rpornkovons Tdgews in this connection is not 
quite clear. He either intends to distinguish the several categories: apostles, leaders 
of the congregation, and the congregation (after Acts 15:6, 7 Peter; 12 rAjOos; 13 
James; 22; cf. Gal. 2:2, war’ Slav 5é rots Soxodcww), or rd&is has the well-attested 


meaning: enactment, decision, command (e. g., 7 Tod Pbpov rds, Plato, Demosth.), 
and refers then to the prescription in the apostolic decree, perhaps also to Gal. 2: 10. 
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It may perhaps be said that the development of Christianity in the 
apostolic age was nevertheless somewhat different from what the author 
represents it to have been; that the passing of Christianity from 
Judaism to the Gentiles was not accomplished so harmoniously as it 
appeared to the author, who conceived of it as the work of divine 
providence ; that, in fact, sharp conflicts had occurred, of which, by the 
way, our author is by no means ignorant (]. 101); but we cannot 
apply to any of the Greek commentators the standard of modern crit- 
ical methods. Even their greatest and most critical genius—for such 
was Theodore indeed—was biased in that direction, and to him the 
“Acts of the Apostles” was the primary historical source for the apos- 
tolic history, and what can be done on the basis of this source in the 
way of obtaining a clear picture of the conditions of that time our 
author has certainly succeeded in doing within the narrow bounds of 
our prologue. Living at a period when Christianity was supreme in 
the whole Roman empire, when the greatest minds had willingly 
placed themselves in its service,and when apologetics had been almost 
completely silenced by the controversies within the church, accom- 
panying the final establishment of the christological dogma in the 
church, our author has yet put the question to himself and to his 
readers how it became possible to build up from so small beginnings 
with such material so gigantic a structure (ll. 65f.). The very fact of 
propounding such a problem is to be considered an eminently scien- 
tific performance on the part of a Greek theologian of that period. 

It remains yet briefly to gather together from the prologue all the 
data concerning the New Testament used by the author and its textual 
conditions. This is in some cases of decisive importance for literary 
criticism. Here we may congratulate ourselves on having attained 
already well-established results; for the outcome of our following 
investigation is in general quite meager. 

Of the Geta: ypadai or BiBAo (Il. 10, 21) our author mentions the gos- 
pels (ll. 22, 58), a phrase at that time, to be sure, frequently used, even 
when only one of the four gospels is meant (just as here, ll. 46 f.: 
5 Kvipwos év trois evayyeAios = John 16:12f.), in direct contrast to the 
earlier period, when even all the four together were designated 70 eiay- 
yéAuv. He mentions in particular the gospel of Luke, on which he 
had written a commentary, and quotes Matthew (28:19; ll. 62 f.) and 
John (16:12f.; ll. 48f.), evidently from memory, for he omits in Matt. 
28:19, mavra Ta €6vy, and places atrots before BarriLovres, and mentions 
vs. 20 only in a paraphrastic manner. In quoting John 16:22 he 
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uses the wholly unique ¢eiweiv instead of A€yew tyiv or tpiv A€yew. We 
must of course not allow ourselves to use this as a variant reading for 
the purpose of New Testament textual criticism. Twice he quotes 
from letters of Paul, viz., Rom. 6: 3-5 (ll. 31 ff.), without a noteworthy 
variant, and 2 Cor. 5:17 (Il. 57), with the additional words ra ravra, 
so commonly found in the Antiochian text of the New Testament. 
We have already mentioned above that his entire conception reminds 
us in manifold ways of that of the pastoral letters. No mention is 
made of the catholic epistles and the Revelation. This, to be sure, is 
of no importance considering the brief compass of the prologue, but 
corresponds exactly with Theodore’s otherwise well-known attitude. 
The prologue deals with the Acts of the Apostles; and yet we learn 
very little from it concerning the text used by the author. The only 
quotation, Acts 1:8 (ll. 51 f.), reads joe pdprupes like all the texts except 
NS BAC Ory; the omission of év zdéey, or rather ravy, before "lovdaia 
may be explained on the basis of a free, careless quotation. It is note- 
worthy that our author calls the book always ai mpdgas trav droordédwy 
(1. 50), at ray droordéAwy mpdgeas (1. 12), ai droorodixal mpdfes (Il. 15, 17 f.), 
9 BiBdos t&v droctoAKav zpdfewv (11. 167 / 8). It seems that, as far as we 
know the early literature, in Alexandria both titles, rpafes and mpafes trav 
droordAwv, were used, while in Antioch only the latter. Furthermore, it 
appears to be a characteristic of our author, especially noticeable in the 
writings of Theodore, to use the adjective paxdpios in connection with 
the names of all the sacred writers (Ilérpos, l. 97 ; HataAos, ll. 30, 107 f., 
126 f., 132; Aovxds, ll. 10 f., 72, 118 f., 167; cf. 6 paxapwratos Aovkas 
in the introduction, |. 2, and also the phrase 6 paxdpwos EioéBws of a 
deceased bishop), while the adjective dyws is used only of the Holy 
Spirit. Likewise we know that Theodore, ¢. g., in his commentary on 
the minor prophets, speaks of 6 paxdpws Aavid (Wegnern, pp. 4, 128), 
6 paxdpios “IwyA (p. 128), 6 paxdpros ‘Qoné (p. 129), 6 paxdpuos "Apus (p. 
169), etc. Still another apparently small matter may be mentioned, 
viz., the emphasis on the idwrevew of the apostles (cf Acts 4:13). 
Although met with often (e. g., Eusebius, 4. ¢., III, 24: 3), this is nowhere 
else so strongly emphasized. It is, moreover, a unique feature of the 
representation in our prologue that only a knowledge of Syriac is 
ascribed to the apostles (1. 68). This points to a man who, in distinc- 


35 ROBINSON, Euthaliana, p. 16, has called attention to the importance of this 
title for the Euthalian question; to his remarks I will add that, of the only two pas- 
sages containing mpdges tv droorbdwyv quoted by Robinson from Euthalius, the one 
is directly quoted and the other borrowed from Eusebius, 4. ¢. II, 22, 1 and 6. 
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tion from the Greek language, of which he makes such masterly use, 
looked upon Syriac as the country dialect, 7. ¢., to an Antiochian. It 
may also be said that the author shows correct historical knowledge if 
by Syriac here he means the vernacular language spoken in Palestine 
at the time of Jesus, the Aramaic, in distinction from the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament, which existed then as the sacred tongue only. 
Thus Diodorus, ¢. g., distinguishes between Svpo and “EBpata, 5 Svpos 
and 6 ‘Efpaios, as two different texts of the Old Testament. (Migne, 
Patrol. greca, 33, 1563 ¢, 1573 a, 1575 ¢, d, 15774, ¢, a.) 


If we should go into further details, many more phrases of our 
prologue could be traced also in the other writings of Theodore, still 
extant. Yet there is no need of doing this. What has thus far been 
said will, I assume, amply prove my suggestion, expressed also on a 
former occasion,® that our prologue is a fragment of a work of Theo- 
dore. This being so, the commentary to the Acts of the Apostles by 
this exegete, xar’ éfoxyv, hitherto treated very slightingly, receives at 
once great importance. The date of its composition, to be sure, cannot 
be determined on the basis of the prologue; but we can say so much 
that it must belong to a late period of Theodore’s literary activity, 
because the author refers to his commentary on the gospel of Luke as 
having been written a long time ago. Theodore was probably born 
toward the middle of the fourth century. When scarcely twenty years 
old he began, we are told, his literary activity with the commentary on 
the Psalms. Not before A. D. 392 does he appear to have become 
bishop. After having held this office for thirty-six years, he died about 
A. D. 428. This long literary activity gives ample room for the mada 
cai mporaAdat of our prologue, without assigning our commentary to the 
very last years of Theodore’s life, when dogmatic controversies probably 
influenced him to a much larger extent. 

Yet even more important than this precise location of a single 
writing of Theodore’s is the observation that, notwithstanding the 
reproach of heresy, laid upon him by the orthodox church of the 
Justinian age, even as late as a hundred years after his death, though 
not without meeting with violent opposition, his writings have not been 
destroyed so completely as one might suppose and as was formerly 
believed by many. A careful research and examination of the catene 
will certainly yield also for this commentator some valuable material. 
It would be highly interesting to find out from what source the writer 


3 Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Vol. X, February, 1893, pp. 57 f. 
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of our codex Neapolitanus in the twelfth (or perhaps even in the tenth 
or eleventh) century took this prologue. We can hardly suppose any 
connection of it with ‘ Euthalius,” even if Mill’s well-known supposi- 
tion” that Euthalius in his prologue to the epistles of Paul alluded to 
Theodore as his source really rested on a sounder foundation than is 
actually the case.* The only question now is whether the writer of the 
codex had still before him the entire commentary of Theodore, or— 
and this is by far more probable—whether he found this fragment in 
one of his examplars as an independent; prologue to the Acts of the 
Apostles. One might feel provoked at the scribe, or his predecessor, 
for having saved for us only this introduction, instead of copying the 
entire commentary. Yet rather let us be thankful to him for having 
preserved at least so much for us; for we can justly say that such an 
introduction forms one of the most valuable parts of a commentary, 
the knowledge of which should stimulate us to further research and 
investigation. Contrary to their own will and intention, later writers, 
though fully persuaded of Theodore’s pernicious and dangerous influ- 
ence, have nevertheless unwittingly preserved many fragments of his 
writings which for the history of exegesis are far more valuable than 
all their other compilations together. 


ERNST VON DoBSCHUTZ. 
UNIVERSITY OF JENA. 


37 Gregory also seems to agree with this, Prolegomena, p. 159. 


% Entirely without foundation is Cyrill’s theory that our prologue was written by 
Euthalius, for which reason he attributes to him also a commentary on the gospel of 
Luke. 
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THEOLOGISCHER JAHRESBERICHT. Unter Mitwirkung von Dreyer, 
Ehlers, Everling, Ficker, Furrer, Hasenclever, Hegler, Kind, 
Kohlschmidt, Lésche, Liidemann, Marbach, Mayer, Pléth- 
ner, Siegfried, Spitta, Sulze, Troeltsch und Woltersdorf, 
herausgegeben von Dr. H. Hottzmann, Professor in Strass- 
burg, Elsass, und Dr. G. KriGER, Professor in Giessen. 
Sechszehnter Band, enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1896. 
Braunschweig und Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn; 
New York: G. E. Stechert, 1897. Complete, M. 20. 


Erste Abtheilung: Exegese, bearbeitet von S1EGFRIED und Hottz- 
MANN (pp. I-156). Einzelpreis, M. 6. 


WITH usual promptness and punctuality, the sixteenth volume of 
this well-known yearly report hasappeared. Part 1, “ Exegetical Theol- ‘ 
ogy,” is, as hitherto, treated by Professor Siegfried for the Old Testa- 
ment, and Professor Holtzmann for the New Testament and early 
Christian literature. The work is indispensable to every student 
of the Old and New Testament. About two-thirds of this first 
part is given to the literature on the Old Testament, which again is 
divided into the following twelve great divisions: I, “Oriental Lan- 
guages, Literatures, etc.,” comprising Egyptology, Assyriology, Arabic 
and Ethiopic, Aramaic dialects, Phoenician, Semitic paleography, and 
manuscripts. In the report of most of these branches the author must 
needs rely on reviews and the opinions of others, specialists in Egyptol- 
ogy, Assyriology, etc. It would undoubtedly enhance the value of this 
first part if the chapters on Egyptology, Assyriology, etc., could, in the 
future, be intrusted to specialists along those lines, as was done in 
Jastrow’s Jahresberichte fiir Geschichtswissenschaft. When we come to 
the other eleven divisions : II, ‘The Text of the Old Testament ;” III, 
“Hebrew Lexicography and Etymology;” IV, “Hebrew Grammar ;” 
V, “Old Testament Introduction;” VI, “Literary Criticism of the 
Old Testament ;” VII, “Old Testament Interpretation ;”’ VIII, “ His- 
tory of Israel;” IX, “Geography and Archeology ;” X, “Later Jew- 
ish History and Literature, Talmud, Aggada, and Midrash, Post- 
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Talmudic Literature, etc. ;” XI, “History of Israelitish Religion,” and 
XII, “Old Testament Theology ””—we recognize at once the master 
in his chosen field, the scholar to whom every one of these branches is 
thoroughly known, and who can speak with authority. The literature 
on the New Testament (pp. 105-56), as treated by Holtzmann, is 
another masterpiece of mosaic work in summarizing the main books 
and articles of the year 1896, on every subject touching the New Tes- 
tament. Of special interest to the student of the New Testament are 
the summaries on the gospels as a whole and in detail (pp. 112-23). 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


‘ 


Zweite Abtheilung: Historische Theologie, bearbeitet von LUDE- 
MANN, KRUGER, FICKER, LOsCHE, HEGLER, KOHLSCHMIDT und 
FuRRER (pp. 157-477). Einzelpreis, M. 7. 


I GIvE the title in full, because it is the best statement of what 
may be found in this part, and of the large partnership of scholars 
engaged in preparing it for us. The part is entirely devoted to the 
literature of church history in the larger sense of the term. The titles of 
books, pamphlets, and review articles on this general subject, published 
in 1896, are presented in more than a hundred minor divisions. More 
than two thousand titles are given. A few of them are repeated, as 
they belong to more than one of the minor divisions. The editors are 
acquainted chiefly with German publications, and Germany produces 
for them far more than the whole world besides. Yet the most impor- 
tant publications of other countries are noticed. The /Jahresbericht is 
chiefly a bibliography, as only about one-fourth of the books and arti- 
cles, the titles of which are given, are referred to in the descriptive 
notes. The notes are frequently so brief that they possess little real 
value. The few books and articles which contribute something to 
our knowledge are usually discussed more at length. This is not 
always the case, however, and ephemeral writings are sometimes 
noticed, while those of permanent value are overlooked. Somewhat 
greater care might have been taken with the use of capitals in English 
titles. No rule is observed, and the German printer seems to have 
followed his own sweet will. The /ahresdericht is a catalogue of theo- 
logical literature astonishing in its extent, much of which would fall 
quickly from the attention of students if it were not recorded in some 
such form. It is indispensable to those who wish to know what has 
been written on any given theological subject, and there are few theo- 
logical subjects for which it does not guide the student to an abundant 
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literature. Every department of church history has been subjected to 
fresh investigation during the past year, and the very corners of the 
fields seem to have been gleaned. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Dritte Abtheilung: Systematische Theologie, bearbeitet von Mayer, 
TROELTSCH, SuLzE und DreYER (pp. 479-632). Einzel- 
preis, M. 4. 

THE aim of the authors of this part is to give an exhaustive survey 
of the more important theological literature of last year—a laborious 
task of such value as to win the gratitude of all students of theology. 
Encyclopedia, and methodology ; apologetics ; philosophical theology, 
cosmology, and anthropology ; philosophy of religion and theological 
Princtpienlehre; psychology of religion ; dogmatics ; ethics —these are 
the topics which will also indicate the scope of the work. An exam- 
ination of the year’s literature would indicate that theological interest 
was specially directed to (a) the problem of method in theology ; (4) the 
agelong controversy as to the relation between knowledge and faith, 
and (c) the new question of the psychology of religion. An American 
must be forgiven for feeling a little sensitive over the dependence, 
constantly charged by the authors, of American scholars upon the 
Germanand French. Thus, Van Dyke’s Gospel for an Age of Doubt 
reflects Hermann ; James’ Wil/ to Believe echoes Renouvier, etc. But, 
without doubt, these are cases of parallelism without dependence. 
The English work which has attracted most attention seems to have 
been Balfour’s Foundation of Belief. GeEorGE B. Foster. 


Vierte Abtheilung: Praktische Theologte und kirchliche Kunst, bear- 
beitet von MARBACH, EHLERS, WOLTERSDORF, KIND, EVERLING, 
HASENCLEVER und Spitta (pp. 633-779). Einzelpreis, M. 7. 

Tuis fourth part, devoted to practical theology and Christian art, 
is smaller than some of the other parts, for not very many works on 
these subjects appeared in Germany during 1896. Hence there is 
more room for editorial work, and the descriptive notes are fuller and 
more satisfactory than those of the second part. The catalogue of 
works on Christian art is notably brief; only thirty-nine titles are 
given. A few of these represent books of real importance, like 

Schultze’s Kirchliche Archeologie and Detzel’s Christliche lkonographie. 

FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Fiinfte Abtheilung: Register, containing a full index of 
authors noticed and mentioned, completes the volume. 


On the whole, it can truly be said that nowhere in the field of theolog- 
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ical literature is there a work similar to the Zheologische Jahresbericht. 
From year to year, since its first volume was edited by the late Piinjer, 
in 1881, this excellent publication has gained in size and in value, its 
twenty-one contributors to the present volume belonging to the best 
representatives of theological science in Germany. The great care 
bestowed upon the work by the editors-in-chief, Holtzmann and Kriiger, 
makes these twenty-one parts appear as if written by one and the same 
man ; style, brevity, and conciseness, fairness of criticism, and freedom 
from all bigotry and prejudice, characterizing this unique annual report. 
Invaluable as a guide to the student at the present time, its importance 
will be immeasurably enhanced in the days of future generations. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILosopHy. A Handbook for Students of 
Psychology, Logic, Ethics, A¢sthetics, and General Philos- 
ophy. By Oswatp Ku vps, Professor of Philosophy and 
Esthetics in the University of Wiirzburg. Translated from 
the German (1895) by W. B. Pittssury, Instructor in Psy- 
chology in the Cornell University, and E. B. TiTcHENoR, Sage 
Professor of Psychology in the Cornell University. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.; New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1897. Pp. x +256. $1.60. 

THE volume before us is the latest addition to the list of valuable 
German philosophical works which have been made accessible to English 
readers by the labors of the philosophers of Cornell University. The 
significant feature of the present work is its method. There are two 
methods of writing an introduction to philosophy, says Professor 
Kiilpe. The first leads the reader “‘to philosophize by enumerating the 
principal philosophical problems and indicating their solution.” Of 
this sort is Paulsen’s Zinleitung in die Philosophie. The second 
“is characterized by the author’s desire to transcend the narrow 
limits of individual conviction and give the reader a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole extent of philosophy, past and present.” The first “may 
stimulate an occasional student to philosophic thought But if 
one is trying to get some real preparation for this study, to find out 
what has been done in the past . . . . to understand the reasons for 
the divergence of the schools and the significance of the supreme 
effort of our own time toward the advancement of philosophic 
science—then recourse must be had to the second method.” Accord- 
ingly the main body of the present work is devoted to a historical and 
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critical examination, first, of the boundaries of the several philosophical 
disciplines, and, secondly, of the schools of philosophy within these 
separate disciplines. Professor Kiilpe believes that, in a man’s philo- 
sophic thought, we have to look rather for difference of tendency 
within the separate disciplines than for any unitary or all-embracing 
concept. 

We find, therefore, no positive attempt on his own part to establish a 
system of philosophy. Such a system, he says, is impossible, owing to the 
heterogeneous character of the problems involved. These problems 
are (1) development of a comprehensive and consistent view of the 
universe ; (2) investigation of the presuppositions of science ; and (3) 
paving the way for new special sciences and special scientific knowl- 
edge. Within the separate disciplines he states and defends his prefer- 
ences. In metaphysics he considers that the greatest probability is in 
favor of a dualism of matter and mind, the least in favor of materialism. 
Mechanism and finality are to rank as coédrdinate conceptions under 
the larger concept of causality. The results of his examination of 
theological metaphysics are purely negative; yet he conceives it the 
duty of metaphysics to ‘“‘ show the possibility of combining a theolog- 
ical hypothesis with all that we know of the universe from other 
sources.” In epistemology he inclines to criticism—a position that 
admits the possibility of metaphysics, but not in dogmatic form. His 
position toward the world as known is that of phenomenalism, which 
finds in experience both a subjective and an objective content. 

The excellent manner in which Professor Kiilpe has carried out his 
plan of giving us “a bird’s-eye view of the whole extent of philosophy ” 
need not compel us to accept his estimate of its value as an tmtroduction 
to philosophy. One who has already studied philosophy will welcome 
the opportunity here offered him of viewing the study as a whole; but 
the uninitiated, from a want of previous acquaintance with details, will 
find many chapters unintelligible. Professor Kiilpe has well described 
his book as a “ guide to philosophy ;”’ but it is like the mariner’s chart, 
which guides the navigator, but not the landsman. He hardly explains 
the general distrust of philosophy by ascribing it to “ignorance of 
what philosophy is and has been.” Even those familiar with its history 
and problems sometimes share the popular suspicion that the latter are 
the outcome of perverted ingenuity. This suspicion is rather the 
result of a failure to perceive any connection between the problems of 
philosophy and the world of “common sense” and natural science. 
A work that made this connection clear — for it can be made clear— 
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would be a most fitting introduction to philosophy, not merely for the 
college student, but for the whole community of educated men. Such 
a work should, as far as possible, avoid the expression of individual 
opinion, but in other respects its method would resemble that rejected 
by Professor Kiilpe. 


WARNER FITE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue WILL TO BELIEVE, and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By Witiiam James. New York, London, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. Pp. xvii+ 332, 8vo. Cloth, 
$2. 

THE contents of this volume do not belie its title. It is truly 
described as a series of “‘ essays in popular philosophy.”’ Whatever Pro- 
fessor James touches he popularizes, just because whatever he touches he 
humanizes. The same qualities of sympathetic insight, of poetic imagi- 
nation, of subtle humor, of rare style, which are familiar to readers of the 
Principles of Psychology, characterize in an even more marked degree the 
present volume, and entitle it, even more unmistakably than its prede- 
cessor, to rank as literature. The charm of the author’s personality 
pervades the book, and, whether we agree with his conclusions or not, 
we cannot help feeling that it is good for us to have made the 
acquaintance of such a soul as that which finds expression in it. Nor 
is the epithet “popular” to be interpreted in the sense which the 
author’s modesty intends it to carry. Although the language is 
untechnical, the thought is severe in its logical sequence ; and, although 
a brilliant fancy plays round the discussion, and relieves it of all 
scholastic dryness, the discussion itself always sounds the subject to 
its depths. Besides, while the volume consists of a series of papers 
already published at intervals extending over nearly twenty years, it 
represents a unity of standpoint and of treatment no less rich than if 
the essays had been written continuously and in the same year. The 
persistence with which Professor James has preached his philosophic 
creed from different texts through all these years can only add to the 
respect with which it is received by readers of the present volume. 

That creed is entitled by the author himself “ radical empiricism,” 
and is opposed by him to “monism,” whether of the gnostic or agnostic, 
of the idealistic or materialistic, sort. ‘I say ‘empiricism,’ because it is 
contented to regard its most assured conclusions concerning matters of 
fact as hypotheses liable to modification in the course of future experi- 
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ence ; and I say ‘radical,’ because it treats the doctrine of monism 
itself as an hypothesis, and unlike so much of the half-way empiricism 
that is current under the name of positivism, or agnosticism, or scientific 
naturalism, it does not dogmatically affirm monism as something with 
which all experience has got to square.” (Preface.) Radical empi- 
ricism is, therefore, for Professor James synonymous with pluralism, 
as rationalism is synonymous with monism. “After all that reason can 
do has been done, there still remains the opacity of the finite facts as 
merely given, with most of their peculiarities mutually unmediated 
and unexplained. To the very last, there are the various ‘ points of 
view’ which the philosopher must distinguish in discussing the 
world ; and what is inwardly clear from one point remains a bare 
externality and datum to the other. The negative, the alogical, is 
never wholly banished.” (Preface.) The argument for radical empi- 
ricism is the argument from the whole of experience as against 
the argument from its parts, or from some of them. The alter- 
native is between an incomplete and a complete anthropomorphism. 
The parts of experience which are sacrificed in all monistic schemes, 
whether transcendental or naturalistic, are the affective and the 
volitional, while exclusive consideration is given to the intellectual. A 
total and unprejudiced view of human experience, on the other hand, 
discovers that knowledge, no less than affection, is subordinate in 
importance to, and exists for the sake of, life and activity. 

Thus the philosophy which the author ultimately reaches is a moral 
and esthetic idealism, as opposed to a merely intellectual idealism. 
Like Mr. Balfour, in his Foundations of Belief, Professor James insists 
upon the needs of the heart and of the life, and is willing to sacrifice 
intellectual to moral and esthetic satisfaction. The result is an 
impressive plea for the rights of the moral and religious consciousness, 
for the validity of our judgments of worth as well as our judgments of 
fact. “A nameless Unheimlichkett comes over us at the thought of 
there being nothing eternal in our final purposes, in the objects of those 
loves and aspirations which are our deepest energies. The monstrously 
lop-sided equation of the universe and its knower, which we postulate 
as the ideal of cognition, is perfectly paralleled by the no less lop- 
sided equation of the universe and the doer. We demand in it a 
character for which our emotions and active propensities shall be a 
match. Small as we are, minute as is the point by which the cosmos 
impinges upon each one of us, each one desires to feel that his 
reaction at that point is congruous with the demands of the vast 
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whole — that he balances the latter, so to speak, and is able to do 
what it expects of him.” (Pp. 83-4.) 

The resulting view of the universe is optimistic, spiritual, and 
theistic. The opposite view—the pessimistic, the materialistic, and 
the pantheistic—is invalidated from the standpoint of feeling and 
will. The “ will to believe” in a personal God justifies itself to the 
human will, if not to the human intellect; the “reflex action” of 
theistic belief is no less natural, and therefore no less valid, than any 
other and lower form of reflex action or reaction. The “ essential 
features ’’ of such a theistic belief are, first, ‘that God be conceived as 
the deepest power in the universe ; and, second, he must be conceived 
under the form of a mental personality A power not ourselves, 
then, which not only makes for righteousness, but means it, and 
which recognizes us—such is the definition which I think nobody 
will be inclined to dispute In whatever other respects the 
divine personality may differ from ours or may resemble it, the two 
are consanguinous at least in this, that both have purposes for which 
they care, and each can hear the other’s call.” (P. 122.) 

Two things will doubtless call forth critical attacks upon the gen- 
eral position thus outlined. First, Professor James gives to the term 
“empiricism” such a novel and rich connotation as to make it include 
a moral and esthetic, if not a merely intellectual, idealism ; a total, if 
not a merely partial, synthesis of the elements of human experience. 
The author would doubtless, however, insist that his philosophy is still 
empirical, inasmuch as it is pluralistic, and the synthesis remains 
rationally incomplete. Secondly, the theoretical and the practical 
problem, it will be urged, are not always distinguished. While it is 
true that “the entire man, who feels all needs by turns, will take nothing 
as an equivalent for life but the fullness of living itself” (p. 69), yet the 
theoretic need is no less real than the practical, and it is often neces- 
sary to distinguish them. This objection is also anticipated by the 
author, who reminds us in his preface that his sermon was, in each 
case, determined by the needs of his audiences, which, being academic, 
had been “fed already on science,” and were hungering for the gospel 
of “the liberty of believing.” That gospel is impressively summed 
up in the following passage from the essay on “Reflex Action and 
Theism”: ‘From its first dawn to its highest actual attainment, we 
find that the cognitive faculty, where it appears to exist at all, appears 
but as one element in an organic mental whole, and as a minister to 
higher mental powers —the powers of will. Such a thing as its eman- 
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cipation from these organic relations receives no faintest color of 
plausibility from any fact we can discern This is nothing new. 
All men know it at those rare moments when the soul sobers herself, 
and leaves off her chattering and protesting and insisting about 
this formula and that. In the silence of our theories we then seem 
to listen, and to hear something like the pulse of Being beat; and 
itis borne in upon us that the mere turning of the character, the 
dumb willingness to suffer and to serve this universe, is more than 
all theories about it put together. The most any theory about it can 
do is to bring us to that.” (Pp. 140-41.) 


JAMES SETH. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Two Lectures on THEISM (Princeton Lectures). By ANDREW 
SetH. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. ii+ 
64; I2mo. $1. 


THESE lectures, delivered on the occasion of the sesqui-centennial 
celebration of Princeton University, come appropriately from the 
Scottish fatherland, which has been the source of so much of the 
philosophy taught in America, and with especial appropriateness from 


the incumbent of Sir William Hamilton’s chair at Edinburgh. For 
the standpoint taken, though based on other grounds, is in its out- 
come closely akin to the doctrines of the relativity of knowledge and 
of the unknowableness of the Absolute which were maintained by his 
predecessor. The two opposing tendencies of thought characterized 
as pantheism and deism are traced through modern philosophy, and 
criticised for their one-sidedness. Hegelianism is accused of identify- 
ing the Absolute with human experience, in its effort to avoid the 
opposite error of regarding the Absolute as something which does not 
and cannot reveal itself. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality is treated 
as a reaction against such an identification, a protest against the reduc- 
tion of the world to a set of logical categories, a recall of fellow- 
Hegelians from a too narrow humanism to an insight into the vast- 
ness of the sustaining Life that operates unspent throughout the 
universe ; “‘a praiseworthy attempt to treat the life of the Absolute for 
itself as a reality, as the most real of realities.” But Mr. Bradley is 
criticised in turn for rejecting knowledge, as relational, and falling 
back upon pure feeling for our best analogy in trying to realize the 
nature of the experience of the Absolute. This speculation leads, not 
to any higher or larger unity, but to the pit of undifferentiated sub- 
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stance out of which Hegel took so much pains to dig philosophy, 
and issues in the statement: ‘‘ The Absolute is not personal, nor is it 
moral, nor is it beautiful or true.’””’ This discussion seems to Professor 
Seth to prove afresh that the attempt metaphysically, scientifically, or 
literally to determine the Absolute as such is necessarily barren. 
“There are regions of speculation where agnosticism is the only 
healthy attitude. Such a region I hope to be that of the Absolute as 
such,” but ‘‘ no shadow of doubt need fall on the truth of our experi- 
ence as a true revelation of the Absolute for us.” 

If Professor Seth were not so saturated with the spirit of Sir William, 
he might have said that an “ Absolute as such” was something that no 
one need ever trouble himself about, and it would have been a wel- 
come addition to his criticism if he had made some attempt at relating 
the practical and emotional sides of experience, on whose symbolic 
truth he would fall back, with the intellectual processes which surely 
must count for something in a true theory of evolution. It is pro- 
foundly true that, as he says, “‘ without the assumption of the infinite 
value and significance of human life, argument about God is simply 
waste of time,” but if he had started with an analysis and criticism of 
this assumption, I can but think he would have reached a much more 
satisfying and positive result. 

J. H. Turts. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


BAsEs OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF, HISTORIC AND IDEAL. An Outline of 
Religious Study. By CHarLtes MELLEN TyLer, A.M., 
D.D., Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion 
and of Christian Ethics, Cornell University. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. x+273. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tuis work is, as the title indicates, divided into two parts. In the 
first of these, which is named “Historic Basis of Religion,” four 
chapters discuss various problems connected with the investigation of 
the origin and essence of religion. Thus our author begins by classi- 
fying under two heads—historical and philosophical—the various 
definitions of religion which have been offered by such men as Réville, 

Pfleiderer, Max Miiller, and Edward Caird. The second, which is 

the weakest chapter of the book, aims at discussing the prehistoric and 

historic data, and their bearing upon the study of religion. The 
third chapter concentrates attention upon the intellectual and moral 
condition of man at the beginning of history, and especially upon the 
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question whether “a moral catastrophe” occurred then. Professor 
Tyler appears inclined to uphold the idea that the doctrine of the fall 
“may be successfully defended as a precosmic event” (p. 33). The 
fourth chapter reviews the well-known theories regarding the origin of 
religion. Our author in a very interesting way sets forth his own the- 
ory, in which those others blend and become stages in a prolonged 
process. He calls it the “ psychological genesis” of religion. ‘ Natur- 
ism”’ is the first stage, when primitive man, looking around upon all 
external activities, attributes to them such a causality as he himself pos 
sesses. Here is found the worship of great nature powers. The next- 
stage is animism, which is marked by “the discovery of soul as distinct 
from body” (p. 80). The third stage is found in polytheism and heno- 
theism. In Israel we find monotheism attained only after a prolonged 
discipline ; that race “‘ possess and cherish a greater receptivity of the 
divine influence which is active in all history.’”’ But it is also “the race 
called of God to be the ethical and religious teachers of humanity” 
(p. 105). Is it not precarious to make the history of the final religion 
depend upon a racial receptivity, if that religion is to become uni- 
versal ? 

The second part carries us away into another world, to look at the 
“Ideal Bases of Religious Belief.” ‘There are here five chapters and 
a “Conclusion.” The first, on the ‘“ Metaphysical Grounds of Religi- 
ous Belief,” is the ablest in the book. The author’s argument employs 
the conception of personality which has been worked so much in 
recent years and whose significance has not yet been exhausted. He 
boldly accepts the fact that we pass from nature and through nature to 
the reality of One who is, like ourselves, possessed of will, of reason, 
of personality. ‘The last point is taken up more fully in the following 
chapter, on the “ Ethical Grounds.’’ The reality and significance of 
man’s ethical progress are here insisted upon, and the naturalistic 
explanations of man’s sense of obligation and his correlative sense of 
freedom are dealt with in a vigorous fashion. The following chapter 
finds in our sense of beauty another fact which reveals our native alli- 
ance with the divine. And the last chapter seeks to establish the fact 
that the goal of all religion is reached in the possession of a real love 
of God. 

The subjects with which the book is concerned are undoubtedly of 
vital importance and possess a great fascination at present. Unfor- 
tunately our author’s style is the reverse of clear and impressive, and 
many good points lose their effectiveness through cumbrous phraseology. 
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A number of sentences have been marked as “cloudy,’’ such as those 
on pp. 6, lines 4-10, and 24, lines 5-11, 14-16. Others have seemed 
to be examples of broken construction or confusing arrangement of 
clauses. On p. 32, last line, the pronoun “he” has a very distant and 
obscure antecedent. On p. 37, “The older Scripture of the Bible 
abounds,” sounds very curious. On p. 84 we read: “Among certain 
peoples the three manifestations not only, but the monotheistic con- 
ception of religion as well, are found to be contemporary impulses.” 
On p. 99: “The few coincidences between Hebrew and Sanscrit, no 
more than those existing between English and Chinese, prove com- 
munity of religion.” On p. 70: “Because in later stages of society 
religion and morality have been sundered, that they have this common 
root is denied.”” The style which indulges in these and similar construc- 
tions can hardly lend itself to clear exposition of abstruse problems. 
Many interesting citations of opinion from the writings of other 
thinkers are given, but in many instances the reader is provoked to find 
the exact references, which one expects to find in a work of this kind, 
either withheld or incompletely given. Some serious misprints occur ; 
e.g.: “Haeckel’’ (pp. 8, 136) for Haeckel; “Hoffding” (p. 41) for 
Héffding (pp. 16, 268); “Thiele” (pp. 3, 272) stands presumably for 
“Tiele ;” Studies in Religion (p. 149) for Martineau’s A Study of Relt- 
gion; and others of the same kinds. 

The book is well conceived and well planned. No more important 
subjects in the general theory of religion can be discussed than those 
with which our author is here concerned. At the close of each chap- 
ter the reader finds numerous notes, which consist chiefly of well- 
chosen illustrative extracts from a large variety of writers. The posi- 
tions defended by the author, while not all accordant with a severe 
orthodoxy, are those toward which there is a general movement of 
approval among the leaders of the highest religious thinking. It is a 
good thing to have them thus surveyed and expounded. 


W. DoucLas MACKENZIE. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


PRACTICAL IDEALISM. By WILLIAM Dewitt Hype. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. xi+ 335, 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

THE appearance of such a book as this suggests that one of the 
greatest of modern philosophical movements has entered upon its final 
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stage, at least in its influence upon the English-speaking world. That 
stage is reached when the thought of one of the world’s great thinkers 
has, by reason of its grasp of truth and its adaption to the spirit of 
an age, forced its way outward and downward until it becomes the 
common possession of all cultivated men, and begins to exert its molding 
force inindividual and social life. The movement represented by this 
book began with Hegel. It is but yesterday that his thought began to 
take root in the English mind, but it has grown and flourished with 
astonishing vigor, attacking philosophic problems with the new 
organon of Hegelian synthesis and eagerly applying the new method, 
not only to the whole circle of philosophic sciences, but also to society, 
literature, art, and religion. Edward Caird, T. H. Green, Bradley, 
and Bosanquet have led the way; the makers of text-books both in 
this country and in England are rapidly following in their wake, 
particularly in ethics and in logic, and now President Hyde gives us a 
book which takes for granted the results of all this earnest research, 
and endeavors to so present them to the average cultivated reader as to 
show their bearing upon the practical life of the individual. 

The author is evidently well equipped for his task. He has read 
widely and intelligently. He has firmly grasped the method and 
reflects the lofty, earnest spirit of his predecessors, and the concrete- 
ness and vigor of his style make the book very readable. But we are 
nevertheless doubtful of its attractiveness, especially to those untrained 
in the school of thought which it represents. We fear that for them 
the synthetic movement of the thought will after all be obscure, and 
its practical application often so familiar as to be commonplace, for, 
though President Hyde’s views on realism in art, the new education, 
marriage, divorce, the training of children, labor, currency, taxation, 
pensions, and the civil service, may be, and doubtless are, legitimate 
deductions from this idealistic philosophy, yet they are precisely the 
views already held by the intelligent Christian citizen, the class to 
which the book would usually most strongly appeal. However this may 
be, the book is really neither obscure nor commonplace. It requires 
the penetration and grasp of a master in exposition to focus as Pres- 
ident Hyde has done this vast idealistic movement in a single volume. 
He clearly and rapidly describes the functions of self-conscious spirit 
by which it constructs a world of order and unity from the chaos of 
material which surrounds it, advancing from the world of material 
things, given by sense-perception and association, to the scientific 
world of yenus and law, the product of the logical functions. He 
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rises from this to the world of persons and institutions and the moral 
order realized in them, and crowns his work with a final synthesis in 
the sphere of religion in the living grasp of an infinite, all-unifying 
personal God. The author is particularly happy in his effort to refute 
the destructive analysis which would separate and isolate these various 
worlds, and he vividly and clearly reveals their truth and significance 
as members in an organic whole. The book abounds in illustrations 
of the author’s striking power of concentrated, lucid exposition. The 
reader will find the pith of many volumes in the few pages which exhibit 
illusion, hallucination, hypnotism, somnambulism, and dreams as modes 
of mental construction determined by the single principle of associa- 
tion, and the philosophy which underlies what President Hyde calls 
the “‘rotten realism” of much recent literature, quickly reveals its one- 
sided falsity in the white light of this noble idealism. 

The weakest chapter is that which treats of the ‘‘ World of Science.” 
The grasp of the logic of science seems much below the standard of 
other chapters. Thus the author cites Jevons’ worthless “canons”’ as 
the laws of syllogism, repeats his crude statement of the laws of thought, 
gives Mill’s “canons” of induction without explanation or criticism, 
and, minimizing the distinction between contingent and necessary 
truth, fails to grasp and state for his readers the deepest and most 
important distinction between science and philosophy. 

President Hyde’s theology is of the liberal type. The fall of man is at 
least “‘a fall forward, if not upward,” into moral consciousness and moral 
conflict. The traditional views of ‘‘ the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, the scientific accuracy of the opening chapters of Genesis, the his- 
toricity of the story of Jonah, and the narrative of the birth of Jesus in 
the gospel of infancy” are “ unscientific and unhistorical.”” The incarna- 
tion of Jesus seems to give “‘a concrete and individual expression” of 
God, and was essential to deliver man from the vagueness and emptiness 
of pantheistic conception, but it is not Jesus as an individual, but rather 
the spirit of love that was poured out without measure upon him, and 
came forth from him, whereby the Infinite God is revealed to men. 

The author bravely attempts to grapple with the problem of evil in 
all its forms. Indeed, he rashly stakes the value of the whole idealistic 
philosophy upon his success, but here, of course, we have nothing new. 
Natural evil is explained as a necessity of finite existence and relations. 
Thus God is rendered helpless by hisown creation. Moral evil comes 
from the collision of finite wills, and can be overcome by forgiving the 
one who sins against us and turning to God from our own sin. 
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On the whole, the book is thoroughly praiseworthy in matter and 
manner. Its defects are incidental and trivial in comparison with its 
solid excellencies. 


GEORGE M. Forpes. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


YoGa PuiLtosopuy: Lectures delivered in New York, winter of 
1895-6, by the Swami VIVEKANANDA on Rdja- Yoga, or, Con- 
quering the Internal Nature. London, N.Y., and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. Pp. xii + 234, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Or the Swami’s Yoga philosophy it may be said, as of someone’s 
Christianity, that “it is really a new firm trading under an old name 
and trying to purchase the good-will of the former establishment.” 
The Swami’s Yoga is neither Hinduism nor Christianity, but a mixture 
of both. And as the Swami’s Yoga, so is the Swami himself. Neither 
of them is the genuine article. In the circumstances it could scarcely 
be otherwise. The Swami is not a Brahman, but a half-Christianized 
Sudra, and has consequently no right to the self-assumed title. He 
was born in a half-Christianized family and graduated from a Scotch 
missionary college— facts which have greatly influenced his life 
and his lectures. The effect of the Christian teaching is seen in the 
very first motto under which the lectures are published: ‘Each soul 
is potentially Divine.’’ The true Yogi would have said: “ Each soul is 
divine—eternally and necessarily so, and cannot be anything else.” 
And as it is with the motto, so is it with the Babu’s assumed name or 
alias. His true name, with its genuine academic degree, is Narendra 
Nath Datta, B.A., and his national title is “Babu,” not Swami. His 
assumption of the Swami is from the Hindu point of view as improper 
as it would be to add the M.A. to the B.A. degree without the univer- 
sity’s authority. So, also, in the matter of his dress. It is not the 
genuine Yogi dress; and the life he is living is not Yogi life. It 
is important to realize all this, as the real Yoga philosophy consists 
so largely in dress or no dress, in food or next to no food, and in the 
peculiarities of the life lived, much more than in the doctrines believed 
in. Doctrine is at a discount in Yoga philosophy. 

Further, it must never be forgotten that, like mathematics, Indian 
philosophy is reasoned from definitions clearly laid down in each sys- 
tem. These definitions differ soto ce/o from those given in European 
philosophies and theologies. A Hindu’s idea, for example, of God, 
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soul, mind, body, has little in common with a European’s. The 
Swami takes no trouble to define his terms. This is the more remark- 
able as a Bengali Babu knows perfectly well the value of definitions. 
But Mr. Datta uses his terms sometimes like a Hindu, at other times, 
without notice, like a European, to the utter confusion of his readers. 
And as to his “‘ commentaries,” as on his title page, or “ commentary ” 
in his text, it can only be said that he illustrates the truth of his own 
remark (p. 13) that “the more modern the commentator, the greater 
the mistakes he makes.” Take, for example, aphorism 2 : 10, which the 
most distinguished Brahman Sanskritist of modern Bengal, whose marble 
bust is being put up in the Calcutta University, Dr. R. L. Mitra, C.1.E., 
translates: ‘‘ These, the subtile ones, should be avoided by an adverse 
course,” 7. ¢., the subtile or fine afflictions, distinguished from the 
gross, should be suppressed, not through the stimuli of external 
objects, their natural course, but by zwterna/ reflection or concentra- 
tion. They will thus become like roasted seeds, and will not sprout. 
But Mr. Datta imposes the Christian idea so beautifully illustrated by 
Dr. Chalmers in his sermon on the “‘ Expulsive Power of a New Affec- 
tion” —an idea which our Babu no doubt received from his Scotch 
missionary teacher, but which is utterly foreign to Hindu philosophy. 
He translates thus Patanjali’s Sanskrit: ‘They, to-be-rejected-by- 
opposite-modifications, are fine.” ‘For instance,” he explains in his 
commentary, “ when a big wave of anger has come into the mind, how 
are we to control that? Just by raising a big opposing wave. Think 
of love. Sometimes a mother is very angry with her husband, and 
while in that state the baby comes in, and she kisses the baby; the old 
wave dies out and a new wave arises.” This is very good Christian 
teaching and not a bad illustration; but there could scarcely be any 
teaching or illustration more alien to the true Yoga. ‘That it is so is 
seen from the very next aphorism (the eleventh), even as translated by 
ourSwami. But we pass on to the fourteenth and fifteenth, which will 
also illustrate our point. Mr. Datta translates them: ‘“‘14— They 
bear fruit as pleasure or pain, caused by virtue or vice. 15—To the 
discriminating all is, as it were, painful, on account of everything 
bringing pain, either in the consequence, or in apprehension, or in 
attitude caused by impressions ; also on account of the counteraction 
of qualities.” The taming down of the original “verily” into “as it 
were”’ is the Christian’s as distinguished from the Yogi’s idea. So, 
also, are the Swami’s labored explanations and illustrations. Dr. 
Mitra’s remark is clear and to the point, and his translation is faithful 
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to the original, what cannot be said of the Babu’s. ‘15—To the dis- 
criminating all are verily painful because of the adversity of the actions 
of (the three qualities) and of the pains of sequence, anxiety, and 
residua,” 7. ¢., “to all ordinary beings the fruition is thus of two 
kinds; but to the Yogi all are painful.” ‘Nor does the rule apply 
only to sins ; it applies equally to virtuous deeds In fact, every 
work, whether right or wrong, has its apportioned desert, and it must 
be born in a corporeal existence, and the succession of birth, decay, 
and death must in the ordinary course of things recur over and over 
again without a limit. The fruits may be joy or suffering, according 
as the cause is virtue or vice, but to the discriminating [7. ¢., the Yogi] 
they are invariably painful.” Hence, he should do no virtuous or vicious 
act, so there will be no residua. So much for the morality of the Yogi. 

As to the Swami’s theology, it is neither Christian nor Yoga. He 
delights in caricaturing the Christian’s God as “the great Being sitting 
above the clouds and governing the whole universe.” “If,” says Mr. 
N. N. Datta, B. A., speaking oracularly as “the Swami Vivekananda,” 
‘men believe in God, they may become good, and moral, and so make 
good citizens. We cannot blame them for holding such ideas, seeing 
that all the teaching these men get is simply to believe in an eternal 
rigmarole of words, without any substance behind them” (p. 4), not a 
very bad description of much of the Swami’s own fluent words about 
God. He translates Patanjali’s definition of God: “Isvara (the 
Supreme Ruler) is a special Purusa untouched by misery, the results 
of actions or desires.” To this definition he adds the comments: 
“The Yogis avoid many ideas about God, such as creating,” and 
“they arrive at God in a peculiar fashion of their own,” as, for 
example, that He is only one soul out of the innumerable uncreated 
millions of souls that have existed from all eternity, and that, like these 
other souls, he does nothing and desires nothing, and is consequently 
untouched by misery. That is the Yogi’s god. But it is difficult to 
say whether it be our Swami’s. Compare the above translation and 
comments of the Swami’s with the Brahman Sanskritist, Dr. Mitra’s, 
straightforward, literal translation: ‘God is a particular soul which 
is untouched by affliction, works, deserts, and desires.” The Yoga 
philosophy is the atheistic Sankhya philosophy of Kapila p/us God. 
But, save as a sop to Hindu religiousness, even to the Yogi it is a use- 
less addition, as it plays but a very subordinate, unnecessary part in 
Yoga, as is seen by the or of aphorism 1:28: “Or by devotion 
to God;” 7. ¢., devotion to God may be used as one of the various 
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means (foolish, absurd, and even disgusting) towards the end aimed 
at alike by the atheist and by the Yogi. The Yogi says devotion to 
God may be found helpful, the Sankhya philosopher says no. Even 
the Swami says: ‘In the study of Raja-Yoga no faith and belief is 
necessary.” But what is the end contemplated by the Yogi? Nega- 
tively, it is not what the Swami suggests, absorption into the God- 
head, or union with God. This idea forms no part of the Yoga 
theory. Patanjali, like Kapila, rested satisfied in the complete isola- 
tion of the soul—/ree, emancipated, as God is described above, from 
the results of actions and desires. The existence or non-existence of 
God has no bearing whatever in either philosophy on the final aim 
contemplated. Neither has it on the secondary and intermediate ends 
sought after, and which figure so largely in both philosophies. These 
are generally spoken of as Siddhis or “ perfections,” and include power 
over disease and death, absolute control over all our corporeal and 
mental processes, the occupying and animating of dead corpses, levi- 
tation, the control of sun, moon, and stars, the passing into and acting 
through any other living bodies, and such like mythical powers. The 
readers of Southey’s Curse of Kehama know what a Hindu’s curse may 
mean, and Yogis deal largely in curses, if there be any truth in the 
Hindu scriptures. As our author has given, neither in his book, nor, 
as far as we are aware, in his life, any evidence that he has yet attained 
such “perfections,” or, indeed, that he has seen any other who pos- 
sessed them, we simply conclude that he possesses an unlimited assur- 
ance, or, in slang phrase, “colossal cheek.” With Dr. Jogendra Nath 
Bhuttachayya, the Brahman president of the largest college of Pundits 
in the world, and the able and learned author of Aindu Castes and 
Sects, we would remark that “some of the most important features of 
the Hindu’s so-called religions are so palpably absurd that the only 
difficulty in a subsequent age will be to imagine that such things could 
ever have appeared credible.” We may be allowed to doubt whether 
our “Swami” believes in these Siddhis of which he writes so confi- 
dently. As regards the Swami’s justification in publishing a new 
translation of the aphorisms of Patanjali, it is enough to say that Dr. 
Rajendra Lala Mitra’s and M. N. Dvivedi’s translations, not to speak 
of Dr. Ballantyne’s and Govindadeva Sastri’s, all renowned Sanskrit 
scholars, are infinitely more satisfactory, on the score of both faithful- 
ness to the original and intelligibility, than Mr. Datta’s. 


K. S. MACDONALD. 
CaLcuTTA, INDIA. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE MAssoreETICO-CRITICAL EDITION OF THE 
HEBREW Bisie. By Curistian D. Ginsspurc, LL.D. Lon- 
don: Published by the Trinitarian Bible Society, 1897. Pp. 
xii+ 1028. 

In the year 1894 the Trinitarian Bible Society published an edition 
of the Hebrew Bible as prepared by Ginsburg. The text is based upon 
the oldest editions, which were published between 1477 and 1525, and 
is practically the third great edition of the Hebrew Bible—the first 
being that of Soncino, 1488 ; the second, Venice, 1524-5 ; and this, the 
third, of London, 1894. Printed by Carl Fromme, of Vienna, this 
edition has the most beautiful black type. Below the text, in addition 
to the massoretical notes, there is a selection of the various readings 
taken from the ancient versions, but all in Hebrew. While retaining 
the modern divisions of chapters and verses, the text is arranged 
according to the ancient chapters and sectional divisions of the Mas- 
sorah and the MSS. which are thus restored. To this Bible (highly 
spoken of by Kautzsch in the preface to the twenty-sixth edition of 
his Hebrew Grammar, 1896) Ginsburg wrote his /ntroduction, which 
will supplant all that matter pertaining to the text which we generally 
find in the so-called “Introductions to the Old Testament.” The 
work consists of two parts. Part I, ‘The Outer Form of the Text,” 
contains the following chapters: (1) the order of the books; (2) the 
sectional divisions of the text; (3) the division into chapters; (4) the 
sedarim, or triennial pericopes; (5) the parashiyoth, or annual peric- 
opes; (6) the division into verses; (7) the number of the words; (8) 
the number of the letters (pp. 1-113). Very interesting is the notice 
appended to a MS. in the Cambridge University Library that the 
division of the text into chapters was adopted by Solomon ben Israel 
about 1330 A.D., for controversial purposes, in order to facilitate 
reference to particular passages. 

The second part treats of “ The Text Itself” and has thirteen chap- 
ters, viz.: (1) dagesh and raphe; (2) the orthography ; (3) the division 
of words; (4) the double or final letters ; (5) abbreviations ; (6) homeeo- 
teleuton ; (7) the Kert and Kethiv; (8) the readings called Sevirin; 
(9) the Eastern and Western Recensions; (10) the differences between 
Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali; (11) the Massorah: its rise and devel- 
opment; (12) the history and description of the MSS.; (13) the his- 
tory of the printed text (pp. 114-976). Then follow appendices, 
indexes, tables. By far the most interesting part is chap. 11, which 
treats of the Massorah: its rise and development. Here we are told 
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of: the introduction of the square characters ; the division of the con- 
sonants into words; the introduction of the final letters; the intro- 
duction of the matres lectionis; the consonants of the Hebrew text and 
the Septuagint: i, Mikra Sopherim ; ii, Ztur Sopherim ; iii, words read 
which are not written in the text; iv, words written in the text, but 
canceled in reading; v, the fifteen extraordinary points; vi, the sus- 
pended letters ; vii, the inverted Vums,; viii, the removal of indelicate 
expressions and anthropomorphisms, etc., from the text; ix, the emen- 
dations of the Sopherim ; x, impious expressions toward the Almighty ; 
xi, the safeguarding of the Tetragrammaton; xii, the attempt to 
remove the application of the names of false gods to Jehovah; xiii, 
safeguarding the unity of divine worship at Jerusalem. As an illustra- 
tion of No. xi, Ginsburg points out how a certain school altered words 
beginning with Jeho (977") into Jo (‘*). Thus we have names Jeho- 
ahaz and Joahaz; Jehoash and Joash; Jehozabad and Jozabad; Jeho- 
hanan and Johanan; Jehoiada and Joiada; Jehoiachin and Joiachin ; 
Jehoiakim and Joiakim; Jehoiarib and Joiarib; Jehonadab and Jona- 
dab; Jehonathan and Jonathan; Jehoseph and Joseph; Jehozadak 
and Jozadak ; Jehoram and Joram; Jehoshaphat and Joshaphat. He 
points out words which, ending in Jah, have a vav appended, so that 
they respectively occur in duplicate form now terminating in /ah and 
again in /Jahu, as Abijah and Abijahu, Adonijah and Adonijahu, 
Urijah and Urijahu, Ahazjah and Ahazjahu, Ahijah and Ahijahu, etc., 
fifty-nine names. The distinction between these two forms of the 
same name is entirely obliterated in both the Authorized and Revised 
Versions. In illustration of xii, Ginsburg points out how names com- 
pounded with Baal have been altered either in a good sense or prin- 
cipally by way of ridicule into compounds with dosheth=shame ; 
thus Jerubbaal became Jerubbosheth ; Eshbaal—Ish-bosheth; Ashbel 
=Jechiael (an alteration in a good sense); Merib-baal = Mephibosheth; 
Beeliada— Eliada, etc. 

After mentioning the lost codices, such as Codex Mugah, Hilleli, 
Zambuki, etc., Ginsburg gives the history and description of the man- 
uscripts examined and perused by him (pp. 469-778). He mentions 
altogether sixty. As the oldest he regards Oriental. 4445 in the 
British Museum, which he thinks to have been written probably about 
A. D. 820-50. It contains the Pentateuch. The next oldest is the 
Petersburg Codex of A.D. 916 on the prophets and reproduced by Pro- 
fessor Strack in 1876. Without going into the details, which are very 
minutely given by Ginsburg, we only remark that a codex (mentioned 
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as Kings 1) written in the year 1385 has the chapters and verses 
marked in the margin throughout the whole Bible in red Hebrew 
letters. In the margin against Gen. 1:1 the scribe frankly avows that 
he has taken the chapter and verse divisions from the Christians and 
by a play upon the word Edom, which denotes both “Christian” and 
“red,” he tells us that “he indicated them so distinctly in red ink in 
order that he who readeth may run and be enabled to answer those 
who turn white into black and green into red, as well as to cope with 
unbelievers.” Cod. Add. 9399 of about 1250 divides the Psalter into 
159 psalms, whilst Oriental. 4227 of A. D. 1300 divides into 170 psalms. 
The fifty-ninth codex (Madrid University Library, Cod. No. 1) is dated 
Toledo A. D. 1280, originally belonging to the University Library of 
Alcala. In 1837 this codex, with other MSS. and a number of printed 
books, was taken to the University Library at Madrid and remained 
packed up in boxes for eight years, until, in 1845, the boxes were 
unpacked at the earnest solicitation of the professor of Semitic lan- 
guages. The MS., which still has the book plate with the arms of 
Cardinal Ximenes, was taken to pieces at Alcala, about A. D. 1506-10, 
to be rubricated and prepared for printer’s copy in loose sheets. The 
rubricator and redactor was a Jewish Christian. To show the sincerity 
of his new faith, which was necessary in those days, especially in Spain, 
the converted editor converted in two passages a simple ornament, which 
indicates the official variant or Kerz, into across by putting a horizontal 
line across the perpendicular shaft. So much on the manuscripts. 
The thirteenth chapter is headed “ History of the Printed Text,” 
which is a somewhat misleading title. It conveys the idea that we have 
here a history of the printed text down to our days, as the writer of this 
review has endeavored to do in Hedbraica, Vol. IX (1892-3), pp. 47- 
116. Ginsburg merely gives the history of the editions published 
from 1477-1525. The first part was the Psalter, which contains no 
fewer than 108 omissions of whole verses, three omissions of half verses, 
forty-three omissions of single words. The editio princeps of the entire 
Bible was published in 1488 at Soncino. Kennicott once stated that this 
edition’s variations from the received text amount to above “twelve 
thousand,” a misleading statement according to Ginsburg’s examina- 
tion. The second edition of the Bible was published at Naples, 
1491-3; the third at Brescia, 1494, used by Luther for his translation of 
the Bible into German. His own copy, with his autograph, is preserved 
in the Royal Library at Berlin. The fourth edition was published at 
Pesaro, 1511-17. In the latter year the Complutensian Polyglot was 
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issued at Alcala. At the same time the first edition of the Rabbinic 
Bible was published at Venice, 1516-17; also the first edition of the 
Bible in quarto, which was followed in 1521 by a second edition. In 
1524-5 the second edition of the Rabbinic Bible, or the editio princeps 
of Jacob ben Chayim with the Massorah, left the press at Venice, and 
the third quarto edition followed in 1525-8. With this the history 
of the printed text of the Hebrew Scriptures closes in Ginsburg’s Jn/fro- 
duction. Altogether he describes twenty-four editions, and to these 
he refers in his Hebrew text. It is of interest to learn that in the first 
edition of the Rabbinic Bible (Venice, 1516-17) both Samuel and Kings 
are for the first time divided each into two separate books; so also Ezra 
and Chronicles. Ginsburg points out that the final letters were not 
yet used at the time when the Septuagint version was made, and he 
also infers that the same version perused a text in which abbreviations 
were used. This he proves from some passages, ¢. g., Gen. 47:3, where 
IN (his brethren) originally read °"MN, 2. ¢., the brethren of Joseph, 
as Samaritan, Septuagint, Syriac, and Targum Jonathan read; Exod. 
8:23, WAN" is resolved by the Septuagint into "AN '°="VON mim 
as Jehovah said; Levit. 6: 10, according to the testimony of the ‘Samar- 
itan, Septuagint, and the Vulgate, stands for '° "WNO= TT "WN 
the offerings of Jehovah. This is not only confirmed by vs. 11, but 
by some MSS. In 2 Sam. 17:11 3™"pa is an abbreviation of 
Da7p3, in the midst of them, and the passage ought to be rendered: 


“and thou thyself shalt go in the midst of them.” This is not only 
the solution of the abbreviation in the Septuagint and Vulgate, but is 
most suitable to the context. Besides, ="pP is never used in Samuel 


for battle or war, which is invariably sand. Ginsburg has also many 


strictures on certain features introduced by the late Baer into his edi- 
tion of the Hebrew text (complete with the exception of Exodus to 
Deuteronomy). Enough has already been said to show the impor- 
tance of Ginsburg’s /ntroduction, which is replete with information. 
Even those who know already something of the history of the Hebrew 
text will find this work highly instructive. The author is probably 
the only living authority on massoretic lore, and his works in that 
department have been highly appreciated by scholars. The index of 
principal texts referred toin the /ntroduction (twenty-four columns) will 
be greatly appreciated by all who study the text of the Old Testament. 


B. Pick. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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DIE VOREXILISCHE JAHWEPROPHETIE UND DER MeEssias. In ihrem 
VerhAltnis dargestellt. Von Paut Voiz. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. viiit+93. M. 2.80. 

Tuis little book is a contribution at once to the theology of the 
pre-exilic prophets and to the literary and historical criticism of the 
prophetic literature. The author’s thesis is that the Messianic idea is 
foreign tothe nature of the pre-exilic prophecy. Heasserts that thereis no 

Messianic passage in any of the pre-exilic prophets from Amos to Ezekiel, 

and, further, that the Messianic hopes which are unquestionably present 

in Ezekiel owe their origin, not to the pure prophetic spirit, but to a 

different, and even antagonistic, spirit of the period immediately pre- 

ceding the exile. He insists that the word Messianic must be used 
to describe only that which stands in direct connection with the king 
and the kingdom of the future; the Messiah is the Israelitish king of 
the coming “golden age.’’ The argument in support of this thesis is 
twofold. The author seeks first to show that the Messianic idea is 
contrary to the whole course of thought of the pre-exilic prophets, and 
then, more specifically, he proceeds to attack the authenticity of the 
various Messianic passages which are preserved in the prophetic books 
bearing the names of the prophets of this period. For the purposes 
of the first or more general part of the argument the author brings into 
prominence four of the elements of the Messianic idea. The Mes- 
sianic kingdom may be regarded as a hope of the future ; as the expres- 
sion of the nationalistic spirit; as the successor and idealization of 
the actual monarchy ; and as the outgrowth of the theocratic kingdom. 

And in each of these particulars the Messianic idea is opposed by the 

teaching of the pre-exilic prophets. As opponents of the moral tur- 

pitude of their contemporaries, and heralds of the impending wrath of 

Jehovah, they had but little occasion or desire to soothe their auditors 

with pictures of a brilliant future. Their demands that Israel’s pre- 

éminence among the nations should be a moral preéminence only, based 
upon the moral transformation of the people, were opposed to the idea 
ofa purely national, political supremacy. Their conception of Jehovah 
as Israel’s king, and their sublime assurance that Jehovah, rather than 
military force and political sagacity, was the only source of Israel’s 
present or future power, brought them into direct opposition to the 
actually existent monarchy, and compelled them to find, in the con- 
tinuation of that monarchy, even in an idealized form, only a hin- 
drance to the establishment of their ideal moral community. And, 
lastly, their teaching that Jehovah, as Israel’s king, made himself 
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known directly to his people, and, in return, demanded their direct 
and personal allegiance, left no room for the Messiah, who, as the 
successor of the theocratic king, was a mediator between Jehovah and 
his people. The only mediator whom the prophets recognize is a 
prophet like Moses. 

From this general discussion the author proceeds to an examina- 
tion of the writings of the pre-exilic prophets. This investigation occu- 
pies by far the larger part of the book (pp. 17-88), but it will be 
necessary to indicate only the method of procedure, which is essenti- 
ally the same in all cases. The author investigates in each case the 
relation of the Messianic hope, as he has outlined it, to the general 
tenor of the preaching of each individual prophet, and, having satisfied 
himself that the two are irreconcilable, he then proceeds to show that 
the unmistakably Messianic passages in these various prophetic 
writings form no part of the original prophecy, but are the additions 
of a later hand. In this process the critical knife must, it is true, be 
used with great dexterity, but the author applies it without flinching. 
When thus pruned of the accretions which have attached themselves to 
the original writings, he finds absolutely no trace of the Messiah in 
Amos, 1 Hosea (7. e., Hosea, chaps. 1 and 3, chap. 2 being a mosiac 
composed of various fragments of uncertain authorship and age), 
2 Hosea (7. ¢., chaps. 4-14, probably from a different prophet), Isaiah, in 
the small portion of the book bearing his name which is left to him, for 
even 9: 1-6, 11:1-8, 32: 1-8, and other Messianic passages, are unau- 
thentic; Micah, Zephaniah. Jeremiah, too, had no place for the Mes- 
siah in his teaching. He is, however, slightly inconsistent with him- 
self in his conception of an organized state in the future, but in this 
inconsistency is to be found only a trace’ of the, feeling of the time. 
The Messianic idea had come to be the popular idea among the people 
of Jeremiah’s time, and all unconsciously to himself he was influenced 
by it, without adopting or giving direct expression to it. The same 
thing holds true of the prophecies of Nahum and Habakkuk. In 
Ezekiel are to be found the first and the only unmistakable Messianic 
passages in the earlier prophets. These references are the clearest in 
Ezekiel’s earlier utterances, and become less marked with the lapse of 
time, until scarcely a trace of the Messianic idea is to be found in his 
description of the prince of the restored theocracy. And even in 
Ezekiel these Messianic references are not in harmony with the gen- 
eral tenor of his prophetic teaching, and are undoubtedly to be attrib- 
uted to that same popular sentiment which influenced Jeremiah. It is 
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the patriotic and nationalistic prophets of the time just before and 
after the fall of Jerusalem, the opponents of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
who were the real advocates, if they were not the originators, of the 
Messianic idea. 

This little book is characterized by a large degree of ingenuity, but 
with its aim, its method, and its result the present reviewer has no 
sympathy. It is scarcely scientific to take the Messianic idea in the 
form which it had assumed in the later Judaism and apply it to the 
teaching of the earlier prophets, and then conclude that the Messianic 
idea was not present there even in germ, because its later outgrowth 
bears so little resemblance to the germ. And, further, the reviewer 
feels it his duty to protest against the author’s treatment of the text. 
Interpolations and glosses there may be, and there doubtless are, just 
as there are some passages, which, by a corruption of the text, are 
rendered impossible of translation and interpretation. But the recog- 
nition of this fact is a far different thing from the wholesale excision 
of all passages which do not harmonize with some preconceived theory. 
Scientific method demands that the theory shall be the outgrowth and 
explanation of the data, and forbids the selection of the data to suit 
the theory. 

WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Diz BERUFSBEGABUNG DER ALTTESTAMENTLICHEN PROPHETEN. 
Von FRIEDRICH GIESEBRECHT, Dr. und Professor der 
Theologie zu Greifswald. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. 188. M. 4.40. 


THE title is a happy one and deserves a better book. The author 
is a capable one, and should have written a better book. Really, it is 
not a book at all, but an abnormally developed magazine article of a 
controversial character. It grew out of a paper that appeared two years 
ago in the Greifswalder Studien. That paper was a reply to a review 
by Oort of the author’s commentary on Jeremiah; and the occasion 
of Oort’s “herber Kritik”’ was, says Giesebrecht, chiefly a ‘‘ polemische 
Bemerkung” of the commentary against Kuenen. Evidently the 
book is not to blame for its character, with such a line of descent as 
that. 

The subject is one of permanent interest, and the book should be 
of permanent value. The strength of such a book will lie in its 
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positive and constructive features. <vritiken and Widerlegungen of a 
dozen scholars “right” and “left” may be exciting at the time, but do 
not form a permanent contribution to the literature of the prophets. 
Those who feel it incumbent upon them to follow the positions taken 
by different scholars must know what Giesebrecht says here. Those 
whose aim is to learn about the prophets will doubtless find more 
instructive and suggestive reading elsewhere. 

The absence of clear definition of topics, and of logical progress 
of thought, is illustrated, not to say indicated, by the unsatisfactory 
editing of the volume for the press. There are no titles or headings, 
large or small, except that the two appendices have titles. One can 
scan four, five, or six pages in succession without discovering even a 
paragraph indentation. The table of contents is most unsatisfactory. 
Making use of it, the reader often finds the page referred to unbroken 
even by paragraphs. 

In his preface the author’s tone is throughout one of apology. We 
are, however, indebted to him for a clear statement here of what he 
calls his ‘“‘ Standpunkt.” To him the revelation of God to the prophets 
is no figure of speech, but a sure reality; but the reality of the revela- 
tion does not demand that it be accomplished by means of an objective 
miracle. We would be glad courteously to call this his thesis as well 
as his point of view; but this he forbids by frankly avowing his pur- 
pose : ‘So habe ich mich bald gegen rechts, bald gegen links wenden 
miissen, mit Angriff und Abwehr, nicht aus schwachlicher Vermittel- 
ungsneigung, sondern aus dem Verlangen nach Wahrheit.” 

The appendices are not subject to all the foregoing strictures. The 
one entitled “‘ The Spirit of Jahwe ” is a clear, though not very profound, 
historical examination of the Spirit as understood by the prophets, and 
that concerning the predictions of Ezekiel is a well-articulated discus- 
sion of this prophet’s peculiarities. - 


OweEN H. GatEs. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


UBER DIE AUFGABE UND METHODE DER SOGENANNTEN NEUTESTA- 
MENTLICHEN THEOLOGIE. Von D. H. WREDE, o. Professor 
der ev. Theologie zu Breslau. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. 80. M. 1.80. 


Tuis brochure contains the substance of lectures delivered by the 
author at a convention of clergy held under the auspices of the Univer- 
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sity of Breslau. As is intimated in the title, Dr. Wrede believes that 
New Testament theology has no legitimate standing as a separate science. 
He contends, in the first place, that the writings of the New Testament 
are not sufficiently distinct either as to the age of their origin or as to 
their contents and peculiarities of thought or style to constitute a class 
by themselves. They are simply some of the literary results of the 
ferment of thought which occurred in Palestine at the opening of the 
Christian era and in consequence of the life and teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth. But so also were the first epistle of Clement, the epistle of 
Barnabas, and the Didache. To say that the New Testament writings 
have been recognized as canonical is to put the cart before the horse. 
Upon historical principles they should be recognized as canonical 
after their uniqueness has been proved, not be declared unique because 
they have been received as canonical. But, secondly, Dr. Wrede holds 
that the method usually employed in the building up of New Testament 
theology is defective and futile. It calls for too much analysis. It 
builds pyramids on their apexes— whole systems of thought out of 
fragments like James and Jude, or even the epistle to the Hebrews. 
These may represent only the incidental and subordinate elements in 
their authors’ worlds of thought. Dr. Wrede would, therefore, dissolve 
the discipline of New Testament theology and relegate what is valid 
and valuable in it to the branches of New Testament introduction, 
exegesis, and the history of early Christian thought. His argument 
does not lack in clearness and vigor; but it strikes one as a case of 
special pleading. It would be impossible to meet it at every point 
without writing a treatise of equal length. It is enough to say that 
the author loses sight of all analogies in the domain, not only of theo- 
logical science, but also of philosophy and history, and ignores funda- 
mental principles, deemed valid universally. 
A. C. ZENOs. 


McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE CHRISTIAN DocTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. By STEwartT D. F. 
SaLmonD, M.A., D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church 
College, Aberdeen. Third edition. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark ; New York: Imported by Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1897. 
Pp. xiv+ 709, 8vo. Cloth, $5. 


Tuis massive volume constitutes the thirteenth series of Zhe Cun- 
ningham Lectures. The appearance, within eighteen months of its origi- 
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nal issue, of a third edition is significant testimony both to the interest in 
the subject and to the impression which the book itself has made. Pro- 
fessor Salmond is a specialist in New Testament literature ; his treatise, 
therefore, has the advantages and the defects which that fact implies. 
It is divided into six books, which treat successively of the ethnic 
preparation, the Old Testament preparation, Christ’s teaching, the 
general apostolic doctrine, the Pauline doctrine, and conclusions. The 
two first discussions aim to be comprehensive, and are in general 
sympathetic; but two difficulties seem to us to attach to the treatment : 
first, not sufficient space is given to the discussion of what the author 
calls the ethnic preparation ; and, second, the treatment in the discus- 
sion both of the ethnic preparation and the Old Testament prepara- 
tion is not up to the level of modern scholarship. We have space for 
the mention of only two or three points in susbtantiation of this latter 
statement. The view that the Rig Veda represents the childhood of 
the race and of religion, which is here accepted (p. 29), is one that has 
been given up by the best scholars. Under the same head we may 
add that the author hardly gives enough credit, in the discussion of 
transmigration, to the view that it was a belief which was received 
into the old Aryan faith from the aboriginal peoples of India. In the 
discussion of the Egyptian belief the distinction is not clearly drawn 
between the two ideas of the state of the soul, its dwelling in the 
tomb, and its going to a distant place; nor does the writer lay enough 
emphasis upon the fact that we have the demand for righteousness in 
the earliest texts. As for the Old Testament section, it is to be 
remarked that there is no treatment of the Old Testament view of 
immortality possible without a theory of the origin of the Old Testa- 
ment books which will stand the test of the critical investigations of 
the last fifty years. It is enough to say of Professor Salmond’s discus- 
sion that he has no such theory. His discussion of particular points is 
interesting, sympathetic, and, to a certain extent, valuable, but it is cer- 
tainly not this part of the book which will give it any permanent value. 

When Professor Salmond comes to the treatment of the New Tes- 
tament teaching, he is evidently on more familiar ground. Taking 
account of the view current among the Jews of the first century, 
and making just allowance for the “occasional” form and highly 
figurative language of Jesus, he bases on careful exegesis a systematic 
statement of the teachings of the several portions of the New Testa- 
ment. Familiar with the recent historical criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, Dr. Salmond himself writes from a decidedly conservative point 
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of view. He does not think it necessary to attempt to reach the exact 
words of Jesus by distinguishing between the earlier and later reports 
of his words, because the result remains essentially the same in any 
case. He would be quite out of sympathy, not with the spirit, but 
with the critical methods of Schwartzkopff in his book on the 
prophecies of Jesus. In his interpretations also he inclines to what 
may be broadly described as a conservative position. He cannot resolve 
all that Jesus says about the kingdom into the conception either of a 
present or of a future kingdom, but finds in it the teaching of a king- 
dom already present, and one to be consummated at the second coming 
of the Lord at the end of the age. The final judgment is a world 
event, occurring for all men at the same time, and this is the teaching 
both in the synoptists and in John. The issues of this life are, accord- 
ing to Jesus, final; there is no suggestion of possibilities of change, 
forgiveness, relaxation of penalty, or cessation of punishment in his 
words. The teachings of the apostles are interpreted as in essential 
agreement with those of Jesus. Neither in Acts, Paul, or even in 
1 Peter is there any intimation of a gracious ministry after death. At 
one point Professor Salmond falls into a seeming contradiction, though 
this is doubtless rather a matter of terminology than of thought. 
Though interpreting Jesus as teaching a world-judgment, universal 
and individual, he yet denies that there is in his thought any room for 
an intermediate state. But if men are all to rise and be judged at once, 
at the second coming of Christ, where are they between death and the 
resurrection if not in an intermediate state? The question of the 
character of that state is distinct from the existence of such a state; 
the latter can only be denied by affirming that judgment immediately 
follows death, and is thus for each man a separate event. But this 
view Salmond expressly excludes on p. 315. 

This is an able book, and a valuable contribution to biblical 
theology. It is not the last word, we are persuaded, even for this 
generation, on this great theme. It is learned and it is fair, but it does 
not grapple quite seriously enough either with the critical or the exeget- 
ical difficulties. 

Though this third edition is apparently from new plates, the differ- 
ences between it and the first edition are slight, consisting chiefly of 
the addition of a footnote on p. 64, a blank page, 158, a note on p. 
697, and two pages to the index. 

GEORGE S. GOODSPEED AND ERNEST D. BuRTON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Diz APocALYPSE ABRAHAMS UND DIE VIERZIG MARTYRER. Her- 
ausgegeben von G. NATHANAEL BonwetTscu (Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und Kirchengeschichte, heraus- 
gegeben von N. Bonwetsch und R. Seeberg. I. Band, 
1. Heft). Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Nachfolger (Geo. B6hme), 1897. Pp. 95, 8vo. M. 2.80. 


It is a strange experience we are making in the field of apocryphal 
and extracanonical literature. Whenever a new discovery seems to 
bring us nearer the solution of some problem, we learn on closer 
examination that the matter is far more complicated than we supposed. 
Instead of reaching the source we are in search of, we come across new 
streamlets pointing to origins far older than we could dream of. This 
happened to Professor Charles when he became familiar with the 
Slavonic book of Enoch. Instead of finding a work identical with 
the Ethiopic apocalypse, as he expected, he saw to his great surprise 
a work teeming with phrases and ideas strikingly similar to New Testa- 
ment passages and yet older than the gospels, almost Christian in 
thought and yet specifically Jewish in character. Some such surprise 
is offered to the reader of this little book containing a German trans- 
lation from the Slavonic text of the apocalypse of Abraham. The 
writer of this review (who may be permitted here to refer to his article 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1895, on the “ Apocalypse of 
Abraham ’’), judging from the title, fully expected to find here the 
same apocryphon which Montague Rhodes James had edited in the 
Greek text under the title: “‘ The Testament of Abraham” ( Zexts and 
Studies, Vol. I1, Cambridge, 1892), and of which an English transla- 
tion by W. A. Craigie has recently appeared in the additional (ninth) 
volume of the Amte-icene Fathers, 1897, New York. The two books, 
however, erroneously identified by Mr. James, have very little in com- 
mon, at least as far as form and conception are concerned. The 
Testament of Abraham describes the end of the patriarch and the 
vision he had while riding up to heaven on a chariot in the company 
of the archangel Gabriel before his death. Our apocalypse forms part 
of a Haggadic book in regular Midrash form on the life of Abraham, 
if not on the whole book of Genesis, such as circulated among the 
Jews of Alexandria and Palestine in the second or the first pre-Chris- 
tian century, when the book of Adam and Eve, the Jubilees, and the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs were composed. Bonwetsch, fol- 
lowing the authority of Tichonravov, the editor of the Slavonic texts, 
traces the work to the fifth-century Pala (‘‘ Old Testament story”), 
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which itself points back to a much older Greek original. But neither 
of the two seems to be familiar with Dr. M. Gaster’s Ilchester lectures 
on Grecko-Slavonic Literature (London, 1887), where the historical con- 
nections of the Palaea with the pre-Christian Midrash are dwelt upon. 

Mr. Bonwetsch, who also published last year a German translation 
of the Slavonic book of Enoch, based on different manuscripts, imme- 
diately after Professors Morill and Charles had published their Eng- 
lish one, has placed the learned world under great obligation by his 
translation of the apocalypse. It is needless to say that he is very 
accurate and cautious. Still it cannot be denied that, had he used a 
little more common sense and criticism, he could have given us in 
many passages a far more intelligible translation. Those old Slavonic 
copyists often mistook words and names, and wrote Azaze/ where the 
original had /srae/, and the like. It is, indeed, greatly to be desired 
that one better versed in the whole literature, especially also in the 
Midrash and Kabbala, a man like Dr. Gaster, should take up the sub- 
ject and treat it from a broad historical point of view. 

Few, indeed, have an idea what unexpected light is thrown by our 
little book on the Midrash literature of the ninth century (Pirke de 
R. Eliezer and Sefer Hayashar) and the Mohammedan legend, and 
still more on the beginnings of the Kabbala, or gnosticism, in the 
centuries preceding the rise of Christianity. We see here old Baby- 
lonian, Persian, and Jewish elements of mythology strangely mixed, 
especially in the character of Satan, the personification of evil. But 
this must be left to a special article. I will here simply endeavor to 
convey to the reader an idea of the contents of our apocalypse. It 
consists of two parts: The first part, chaps. 1-8, describes with true 
poetic art, while commenting on Gen., chap. 12, how Abraham per- 
ceived the folly of idolatry practiced by his father, how by continued 
reasoning he arrived at the monotheistic faith, and how he mocked 
and ridiculed the different idols made of stone and wood, silver and 
gold; also how he argued with his father, trying to convince him that 
neither stone, nor wood, nor fire, nor water, nor earth, nor sun, moon, 
and stars could be God, until finally God responded to his call, appear- 
ing in a fire cloud which destroys the house of Terah, while he is told 
to escape and go to Canaan. The story, traced by Bonwetsch through 
the various Jewish and Christian, as well as Mohammedan, legends, is 
told with a great deal of originality, and the peculiar names given to 
the chief idols, as well as the biblical style of the whole, betray an 
ancient Hebrew source, older than any of our Midrash tales. 
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Far more interesting, however, is the second part, chaps. 9-32, 
containing the real apocalypse. It is obviously an ancient Midrash 
commenting on the verses of Genesis, chap. 15, describing the noc- 
turnal vision of Abraham. The chief of the archangels, called in the 
later Kabbala M/tthron or Metatron, bears here the significant name 
Yaoel (‘‘ My name is in him,” say the Kabbalists). He is a veritable 
reflection of the Lord’s glory as described by Ezekiel. He leads 
Abraham after a forty-days’ fast up to Mount Horeb, whence they 
both soar up on the wings of the dove and turtle-dove — the two birds 
that were not cut in two — until they see the earth, Eden, and Gehenna, 
far beneath them. Before they make the circuit of the heaven, Azazel 
or the devil appears to them in the shape of the bird of prey mentioned 
Gen. 15:11. “He is the evil spirit that stole the secrets of heaven 
while conspiring against the Mighty One,” says the archangel, and 


tells Abraham to condemn him to hell’s fire, and to take his heavenly 
robe of immortality and put it on himself. We have here a sort of 
combination of the Babylonian god Zi and Satan, reminding us of 
the King Zaus of the devil worshipers. 

Amidst mystic invocations, the magic spell of which only the arch- 
angel knows, the fiery realms of heaven are passed, and the fiery 
throne wagon of the Lord with the four beasts of fire surrounding it 


is reached, where the Lord himself unrolls to Abraham all the secrets 
of the past and of the future. Most striking is the literal resemblance 
of one passage commenting on Gen. 15:5 to the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba, §44, 8D DAM WAND Hp nasa mds0d ims Ads 
Fom> Mdyd NON VIN PR MaIwN— “God lifted Abraham 
above the firmament, saying to him: ‘Look down and behold the 
stars beneath.’” The description of the seven heavens which follows, 
of hell with its Leviathans, and Behemoth and other voracious demons, 
is, in the main, identical with that in the Slavonic Enoch, the Testa- 
ment of Abraham, and the Peter and Paul apocalypses. Altogether 
strange and weird is the picture of the serpent or Azazel as the per- 
sonification of sensuality and lust standing between Adam and Eve 
and luring them to sin. We find it only in the book of Adam and 
Eve, and its coarser prototype is Ahkriman in the Bundahesh. The 
restrospect of human and Jewish history, and the prediction of the 
Messianic time with its birth-throes, or the ten preceding calamities, 
betray throughout a Jewish conception. In fact, only by going back 
to underlying Hebrew words and names we find the text to yield an 
intelligible meaning, whereas the translator, in failing to do so, has 
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often missed the same entirely. The “left side” —N"NN NOO— 
and the "MN or other one for heathenism and ¢he evil one are instances 
of this kind. Only one passage describing the Christ in antagonism 
with Satan — “idolatry””—shows the hand of a Christian writer or 
interpolator. 

The work deserves a more careful study. We hope Mr. Bonwetsch 
will continue opening to us this mine of ancient legend hidden in the 
Slavonic literature. 


K. KOHLER. 
NEw York City. 


ANEcCDOTA MAReEpsoiana. Vol. III, pars i: Sancti Hieronymi 
Presbyteri qui deperditi hactenus putabantur Commentarioli 
in Psalmos edidit, com. crit. instruxit, prolegomena et 
indices adiecit Dominus GERMANUS MorIN. Maredsoli: 
apud editorem; Oxoniz: apud J. Parker, 1895. Pp. xix+ 
114. 55. 

ANECDOTA MarREpDsOLaNA. Vol. III, pars ii: Sancti Hieronymi 
Presbyteri Tractatus sive Homiliz in Psalmos, in Marci 
evangelium aliaque varia argumenta primus edidit Dominus 
GERMANUS MorIN. Maredsoli: apud editorem; Oxoniz: 
apud J. Parker, 1897. Pp. 424. I5s. 

Les MONUMENTS DE LA PREDICATION DE SAINT JEROME. Par 
Dom. GERMAIN Morin. (Extrait de la Revue d'histoire et de 
littérature religieuses, 1, 1896, pp. 393-434.) Macon: Protat 
Fréres; Oxford: J. Parker & Co. Is. 6d. 

THE learned Benedictine Germain Morin has given us in the first 
two parts of Vol. III of the Anecdota Maredsolana material not 
unworthy the lectionary, the so-called “der comicus, which formed 
Vol. I, and the letter of St. Clemens to the Corinthians, which filled 
Vol. II of the series. ‘ 

It has long been recognized that the apocryphal Breviarium Sancti 
HHieronymi in Psalmos had for its kernel a large number of fragments of 
Jerome’s own work, so overlaid, however, with later accretions that the 
genuine portions were hardly to be discovered in the mass. Still 
Morin’s scholarship and accurate acquaintance with Jerome’s works were 
sufficient to enable him to extract the genuine portions, which fell into 
two classes. The first class was made up of short comments on the 
Psalms, which, corrected and enlarged with the aid of four MSS. of 
the seventh to twelfth centuries, which have handed down genuine 
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excerpts of Jerome’s commentary, form Part 1 of the third volume. 
The second class consisted of longer homiletical passages, among them 
one cited as Jerome’s by Augustine, ¢f. 148. Here, as in the case of 
the Commentarioli, MSS., eight in number, which had not been hitherto 
fully used, came to Morin’s aid, and thus he was able to restore to us 
the fifty-nine homilies on the Psalms which fill pp. 1-316 of the second 
part of the volume before us. These homilies are followed (pp. 316= 
70) by ten homilies on the gospel of Mark, which have generally 
been regarded as translations of Chrysostom’s work. Already in the 
sixteenth century the similarity in style between these homilies and 
the accepted works of Jerome was noticed by Erasmus in his Latin 
edition of Chrysostom’s writings, Venice, 1549. The reference in 
Cassiodorus (Migne, 70, 12-13) to the passage in the homily (p. 326, 
Morin) as belonging to Jerome is sufficient evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the first discourse; and we must recognize the weight of 
Morin’s evidence for the genuineness of the entire ten. Further investi- 
gation enabled Morin to restore to Jerome still other discourses, among 
them homilies on Matthew, Luke, and John, and on Christmas, all of 
which appear in the Latin edition of Chrysostom’s works above men- 
tioned ; also, seven homilies on various themes, some of which have 
passed under the name of Augustine. Finally, a brief discourse on 
the fiftieth Psalm is given, drawn from a MS. in Monte Cassino. This 
last is regarded by Morin as in all probability a Latin translation of 
Jerome’s Greek. But this is notall. Morin has found, in the progress 
of his investigations, still another series of discourses on the Psalms 
which may be ascribed to Jerome. This series will appear as Part 
3 of Vol. III, with prolegomena and indices to Parts 2 and 3. 

In the article reprinted from the Revue d’histoire et de littérature 
religieuses, published before the appearance of Part2 of Vol. III of 
the Anecdota, Morin presented the evidence in favor of his attribution 
of the homilies to Jerome. One would hesitate to accept so stout an 
addition to the authentic writings of any author, if the proofs were not 
convincing. Morin shows, from internal evidence, that the author of 
the homilies was a monk, speaking to monks; furthermore, the speaker 
is from the West, his mother tongue is Latin, but he is acquainted with 
Greek and Hebrew; he is an ardent enemy of heretics, a despiser of 
philosophers, and an enthusiastic admirer of the sacred writings. The 
place in which the discourses were held was Bethlehem; the time, 
401-10 A.D. All this, and much more, points to Jerome alone as the 
author. The discourses display also remarkable agreement in style 
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and thought with other writings of Jerome, as is shown in Morin’s edi- 
tion by parallel passages printed beneath the text and critical notes. 

The gains from these discoveries are not insignificant. The his- 
torian finds some interesting evidence as to the inner life of a monas- 
tery in the early part of the fifth century; the influence of Greek 
theology on occidental thought is plain; the quotations from the Bible 
are valuable for text criticism ; and in all we gain a view of a side of 
Jerome’s life which has hitherto been practically unknown to us. Fur- 
thermore, we now possess a fixed starting point for the analysis of 
the Breviarium. The philologist will find much to interest him in the 
references to the older literature, as well as in the colloquialisms which 
frequently come to the surface, especially in the homilies on the 
Psalms. 


CLIFFORD HERSCHEL MOORE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Cyprian: His Lire, His Times, His Worx. By Epwarp 
WuitE Benson, D.D., D.C.L., sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. With an Introduction by the Right Rev 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of New 
York. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897. Pp. 636, 


8vo. Cloth, $7. 


Tuis book is the ripe product of thirty years of special study, and 
the only one which the author published. It was begun when he was 
headmaster of Wellington College, and finished in 1896, a short time 
before his death. It presents, therefore, the literary toil of a lifetime. 
“Year after year,” his son writes, “at Lincoln, at Truro, at Canter- 
bury, these patient pages have grown; sometimes weeks would be 
consumed in the elucidation of some technical point ; he even under- 
took, a few years ago, a journey to North Africa to study his topog- 
raphy.” The first hundred and fifty pages were put into print so 
long ago that, when he had reached the end, they required to be 
entirely revised and rewritten. 

The result of this prolonged toil is a book of remarkable quality. 
It contains not only the results of research, but also the processes. It 
is a singular mixture of the interesting and the dry and dull. The 
plan of the author is to give us in a few pages of large print the main 
outlines of the story, and, then, in a few pages of fine print, the most 
minute discussions of dates, of places, of the meaning of Latin and 
Greek terms, of the errors of his predecessors in this field, and of a 
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thousand other details. In addition to the pages of solid fine print, 
which continually interrupt the onward flow of the narrative, there 
are copious footnotes; and in addition to everything else, an appen- 
dix of twelve articles, to the last of which are appended six notes. 
The entire volume, with its varied contents, constitutes an apparatus 
of the very highest value for the study of Cyprian and his times, a 
monumental work, destined to be an authoritative standard of appeal 
in all discussions of fact which properly lie within its scope. 

Cyprian is made to appear in a most advantageous light. He isa 
great preacher, a great writer, and a great ruler. But he is also a 
great saint, free from personal ambition, always distributing his 
wealth to the poor, and genial and loving in disposition and manner. 
It was owing to his wisdom and self-restraint that the church was not 
rent in sunder by the agitations of the third century, which shook it 
to its foundations. He was the first great prelate of Christian history, 
and vindicated for the episcopal office an authority which it retained 
for more than a thousand years. 

Archbishop Benson writes with scholarly fairness; yet he does not 
attempt to conceal the fact that he writes with a pronounced controver- 
sial aim, and directs his argument against the papacy on the one hand, 
and what he calls “the sects,” that is, the non-episcopal denomina- 


tions, on the other. He has achieved a great success in setting Cyprian, 
for the first time, in a clear light. He is less successful as a contro- 
versialist. 


In his argument against the papacy he shows, indeed, that the 
treatise of Cyrian on “The Unity of the Catholic Church” has been 
deliberately interpolated with forgeries by Roman Catholic editors, 
and his indictment of his Roman Catholic opponents for this crime 
is terrible, not for invective or vituperation, but for the crushing array 
of evidence by which it is supported. This, however, is a matter of 
secondary importance. The real question between Archbishop Benson 
and the Roman Catholics is whether or not Cyprian, after his writings 
have been purged of such intrusions, recognizes the Church of Rome, 
and hence its bishop, as supreme. Benson answers in the negative, 
on the ground that Cyprian acted independently, and was almost 
ready at one time to break with the see of Rome and the Catholic 
church. This was his practice; but what was his theory? Benson 
recognizes the fact that the practice of a man and his theories are not 
always harmonious, and proceeds to discuss the theory which Cyprian 
held. In his fifty-ninth letter Cyprian calls the Church of Rome 
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“‘principalis ecclesia.” Some Roman Catholic writers translate this 
term “the sovereign church.” Benson admits that the emperor was 
commonly called “princeps,” and that “principalis” is derived from 
“princeps.” He seeks to show, however, that the emperor was called 
“princeps” only as he was the foremost man of the state, the first citi- 
zen, invested by senate and people with certain powers. But after 
all, if we grant that the Church of Rome is “principalis” in the 
sense in which the emperor was “princeps,” we leave little for the 
Roman Catholic to demand, and it is but a step to his doctrine of 
papal supremacy. 

Benson is not more fortunate in his dealing with the non-episco- 
pal denominations. 

He believes episcopacy to be of apostolic origin, in part because 
Cyprian believed so about the year 250. But Cyprian believed the 
whole church system of his day, in doctrine and organization, to be 
of apostolic orgin. As bishop, he received the Catholic church as the 
apostles had left it and as their successors had transmitted it to him; 
and he was in duty bound to hand it on unchanged, a sacred deposit, 
to those who should come after him in the episcopal office. Such was 
his belief. But it is certain that the Catholic church of his time had 
departed widely, in both faith and practice, from the apostolic model. 
Its entire system of belief was legal, sacerdotal, and sacramental, in 
direct contrast to the teachings of the New Testament. The convic- 
tion of Cyprian that the episcopate was of apostolic origin was only a 
part of his conviction that the Catholic church as it stood was of 
apostolic origin. Besides, it was the fashion for every bishop to insist 
that the thing which he believed and practiced was of apostolic origin. 
The unknown author of the treatise on ‘The Rebaptism of Heretics” 
declared that ‘to repeat baptism was contrary to a decree of the apos- 
tles,” and Pope Stephen appealed to apostolic authority against the 
practice. On the other hand, the councils of Iconium and Synnada, 
with the supporters of rebaptism in general, affirmed that they 
enjoined it by apostolic authority. In these circumstances the testi- 
mony of Cyprian to the apostolic origin of an office whose powers he 
sought to confirm and enlarge is of slight importance. 

In any case, to a Protestant, the opinion of Cyprian on such a 
subject should have little weight. The New Testament contains all 
that the apostles deemed it necessary for us to know concerning 
church organization and order. If episcopacy could be traced even 
to the middle of the first century and to churches at the time presided 
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over by the apostles, their silence in reference to it would show their 
reluctance to recommend it to future generations, and it would stand 
condemned, rather than approved, by its early origin and their failure 
to speak of it. It is incredible that they should not have prescribed 
it in the clearest terms, if it is, as Benson holds, an institution essen- 
tial to the very existence of a church, without which a denomination is 
only a sect. And if it were prescribed in the New Testament, its 
present advocates would not search so diligently for traces of it in 
early Christian literature as proofs of its apostolic origin. 

Benson, adopting the view of Cyprian, commends episcopacy to us 
as the divinely ordained means of preserving the unity of the church. 
But it does not preserve the unity of the church. Benson himself 
flashes with indignation whenever he turns to the papacy, the validity 
of whose episcopacy he admits, and no denominations are more hope- 
lessly divided from one another than the Catholic, the Greek, and the 
Anglican, the great episcopal bodies. The Roman Catholic bishops 
did not have the wisdom to keep the Lutheran movement within their 
church, nor did the Anglican bishops have the wisdom to keep the 
Wesleyan movement within their church; and in both cases the divi- 
sions of Christendom which arose were owing largely to episcopal 
negligence and folly. 

If the advocates of episcopacy presented the institution to us 
without an accompaniment of unscriptural doctrine, their appeal would 
gain a much wider sympathy. The doctrines of apostolic succession 
and of special grace owing to apostolic succession, and imparted by 
the medium of certain rites, have hindered greatly the extension of 
episcopacy. Much might he said, on grounds both of Scripture and 
of reason, in favor of committing large interests and enterprises in 
the kingdom of God to wise men distinguished for their ability to 
bring things to pass. If I am not mistaken, the non-episcopal 
denominations are learning slowly but surely how to do this without 
detriment to the freedom with which Christ has made them free. 
But they have been cautious in adopting the expedient lest they 
should favor false doctrine and create an order of prelates. 

I should say something of Benson as a writer before I close. He 
chose Thucydides as his pattern, and claimed that the obscurities of 
his style, which were pointed out to him, came “of hours and hours 
spent with intense enjoyment” over the great Greek historian, 
“weighing the force of every adjective and every particle.” He 
learned by this study to form sentences which are terse and forceful. 
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Yet the reader has the constant impression of an author who is trying 
to follow a model and to achieve an ideal, rather than of one who is 
himself a fountain of excellent literary expression. Not infrequently, 
also, Benson violates the elementary principles af the English lan- 
guage. He often writes what may be called memorandum sentences, 
formed by rapid jottings in a notebook, and with important words 
omitted, usually the subject or the verb. The pronouns trouble him, 
and are often used inaccurately. He sometimes employs an adverb 
where an adjective is demanded. He seems to have an objection to 
the conjunction “and,” for he sometimes omits it in an enumeration 
of particulars. On the whole, the reader is justified in expecting better 
writing from one who has chosen to follow Thucydides and has spent 
thirty years in producing a single volume. 

These defects, however, are relatively small. They fade away when 
one considers the supreme excellences of the book, which is destined 
to occupy a permanent and authoritative place in Christian literature, 
when any fact concerning Cyprian is in question. No more remark- 
able work of historical research has been produced in this generation. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE Mission oF St. AUGUSTINE TO ENGLAND ACCORDING TO THE 
OrIGINAL Documents. Edited by ARTHUR JAMES Mason, 
D.D. Cambridge: At the University Press; London: C. J. 
Clay & Sons; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. 
xx+252. 5s. 


Canon Mason, in compiling this book, is carrying out the wishes 
of the late Archbishop Benson, who planned that it should consist of 
“a complete collection of authentic documents bearing on Augustine’s 
coming.” The sources are found in Gregory and in Bede. The text 
is taken from Monumenta Germania Historica by Hartmann and Ewald, 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents by Haddan and Stubbs, and His- 
toria Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum by Bede. On the upper half of 
each page appears an excellent translation; on the lower half is printed 
the Latin text. This part of the work covers 160 pages. “he rest of 
the book is devoted to four valuable dissertations on the political out- 
look of Europe in 597, Augustine’s mission in relation to other agen- 
cies in the conversion of England, the landing place of Augustine, 
and some liturgical points relating to Augustine’s mission. There 
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are three maps: western Europe in 597, England in 597, and the 
island of Thanet and adjoining mainland in the sixth century. 

“The truth must be the first aim—to let people see it as it is.” 
This injunction of his archbishop Dr. Mason has faithfully obeyed. 
Without any “controversial purpose” he has let the “ facts speak for 
themselves.” The student who wishes to know “all that is known 
concerning the Gregorian mission which founded the Church of Eng- 
land’’ will find it “contained in the documents given in this book.” 
We do not see wherein the material could have been better edited. 


Er B. HuLsBert. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Das HomILiarium Karts DES GROSSEN, auf seine urspriingliche 
Gestalt hin untersucht von Lic. Dr. FRIEDRICH WIEGAND, 
Privatdocent der Theologie. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Geo. Béhme), 1897. Pp. 96. 
M. 2. 


THE first object of Karl the Great in commissioning Paulus Dia- 
conus to make a “homiliarium,” or “collection of sermons,” was to 
supply the clergy with a book suitable for use in the officium noctur- 
nale, or midnight vigil. The midnight vigil differed from the other 
canonical hours in that in connection with it, besides the prayer and 
psalm, a selection from the Bible was read. The midnight vigils of 
Sundays and feast, or saints’, days were given still greater prominence 
by reading also a selection from the works of some church Father. In 
the time of Karl the Great there were many such lectionaries or homi- 
liaria for these vigils in use, but all were corrupt in text and not well 
adapted to the service. There has long been a controversy as to 
whether Karl intended merely to offer a revised lectionary for the 
devotional use of the clergy or rather to furnish a large number of 
sermons which should not only instruct the clergy, but also give them 
good models, in form and matter, for the sermons which they were to 
preach to their flocks. The influence of this work on the develop- 
ment of preaching in the Middle Age has also been a matter of 
dispute. 

Dr. Wiegand admits that at present it is impossible to say exactly 
to what extent this work influenced the preaching of the Middle Age, 
but he shows conclusively that this homiliarium served a far wider 
purpose than merely ministering to the religious needs of the clergy. 
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The majority of its sermons were adapted to the needs of the people 
rather than to those of the clergy. Dr. Wiegand’s treatment of this 
subject leaves no doubt as to the wider purpose which Karl had. 
For instance, fifty-three of its 234 sermons are by Maximus of Turin, 
the great popular preacher of Lombardy (fifth century), famous for 
his sermons which were adapted to a people which was still largely 
heathen. Further investigation will be necessary before the exact 
influence of this homiliarium on medieval homiletics can be deter- 
mined, but its wide use, its adaptation, and its frequent revisions 
make it certain that its influence was great. Along this line, how- 
ever, the author points out that this homiliarium was gradually 
changed into the Roman breviary, and, on the other hand, that it was 
the model for Luther’s “ Postillen.” 

The homiliarium was divided into two parts, one for the winter, 
containing 110 sermons (from the fifth Sunday before Christmas to 
the Saturday before Easter); the other part, for the summer, with 134 
sermons (from Easter Sunday to the end of the ecclesiastical year). 
Dr. Wiegand contents himself with giving only the first words of the 
lessons and the titles of the sermons. He discusses many interesting 
details, but reserves the full text and exhaustive discussion for the 
larger work which he promises. 


OLIVER J. THATCHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THe AGE oF THE Renascence. An Outline Sketch of the 
History of the Papacy from the Return from Avignon to 
the Sack of Rome (1377-1527). By Paut Van Dyke. 
With an Introduction by Henry Van Dyke. New York: 
The Christian Literature Co., 1897. Pp. 397, 12mo. $1.50. 

Peruaps there is no more involved period of human history than 
that to which we are introduced in this volume, belonging to the 
series of “Ten Epochs of Church History.” Our first question, 
therefore, very reasonably is, Does the story of the evolution, or rather 
devolution, of the church and papacy during the Renascence unfold 
itself before us in clear stages and with inevitable logic? There need 
be no hesitation about answering in the affirmative. We have, at the out- 
set, a view of the precarious position of the popes in Rome on their return 
from Avignon ; we are then acquainted with the rise in the world of the 
anti-papal influences, the most important of which are the new sense 
of nationality, the growing democratic self-consciousness of the lower 
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orders, and the progressive intellectual manumission of the upper 
classes through the movement called humanism. We stand by while the 
weapons are being forged in this society of the Renascence for protest 
and revolt against the old order. And what a splendid battle there- 
upon ensues! We see how one set of men, the set which places ideas 
above institutions, and is represented by such names as Wiclif and 
Huss, breaks the bonds of allegiance, and raises the banner of heresy ; 
and we observe a rival set —good men these, too, the d’Aillys and 
Gersons of conciliar fame, only so prudent!—we observe a rival set 
which places institutions above ideas and contents itself with remon- 
strance, veiled under assurances of obedience. Altogether the greatest 
marvel is, not the audacity of Huss and his revolutionary followers, 
nor the timidity of d’Ailly and his constitutional followers, but the 
mere persistence, proved by both of these parties alike, of moral pur- 
pose in that corrupt world of the Renascence. That fact constitutes as 
flattering a panegyric of humanity as any that has ever been pro- 
nounced. 

Thus the great forces operative in this period have been placed in 
clear relation to each other and to the church. But satisfactory as 
this part of the work is, it cannot be called new; Mr. Van Dyke has 
worked with authorities which are known to all students of the subject. 
And yet his volume has, in some respects, the charm of real novelty. 
We fall under its spell when, abandoning the analysis of forces, Mr. Van 
Dyke takes up the individual actors. Petrarch, Boccaccio, Jerome of 
Prague, Ulrich von Hutten, and the rest, have frequently before had 
their literary portraits drawn, but Mr. Van Dyke, who is no mere 
copyist, gives us their features as he personally has caught them with 
his mind’s eye. We may not always recognize on the artist’s canvas 
the man as we have known him, but we find, at least, a living image 
and are duly grateful. 

Mr. Van Dyke adopts occasionally too rapid a pace, and then either 
overcrowds or falls into careless error. Pages 116 and 187 offer 
examples of a narrative threatening to break down under its burden 
of fact. Foreign names are carelessly handled on p. 66 (San 
Spirito), on p. 156 (San Croce), and on p. 37 (Gerard von Puy). 
But these things are trifles. The book well deserves reading, because 
it is,in the main, a scholarly presentation, and is tempered with 
vivacity and humor. 


FERDINAND SCHWILL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE REFORMATION. By 
Dyson Hacur, M.A. With an Introductory Note by H. C, 
Moule. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1897. Pp. xix 
+399. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE ANGLICAN REFORMATION (Ten Epochs of Church History 
Series). By Witiiam Crark, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S.C. New York: The Christian Literature Co., 
1897. Pp. vi+482. Cloth, $2. 

In the October, 1897, number of this JouURNAL there appeared a 
review of Wakeman’s Jntroduction to the History of the Church of 
England. That work was written from the point of view of an intel- 
ligent and uncompromising high-church devotee. It is the conviction 
of this thoroughgoing sacerdotalist and sacramentarian that the apos- 
tolic succession of the episcopate, baptismal regeneration, priestly 
absolution, the real presence of our Lord in the eucharist, and the 
eucharistic sacrifice are absolutely essential and vital. Men who deny 
these divine realities are enemies of the Catholic church. Among 
such men must be classed Wiclif, Cranmer, Hooper, Ridley, Latimer, 
Tyndale, Edward VI, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Zwingli. Among the 
friends of the ecclesiasticism, ceremonialism, and sacramentarianism 
of the medieval and Catholic faith are Gardiner, Bonner, Elizabeth, 
Whitgift, Andrewes, Charles I, Laud, and churchmen of their type. 

Dr. Hague’s history is written from the point of view of an intel- 
ligent and uncompromising low-church devotee. He attacks every 
fundamental position of historians of the Wakeman school. There is 
a total reversal of ‘judgments. High-church angels are low-church 
devils and vice versa. To Wakeman Rome isa true branch of the 
Catholic church ; to Hague she is “corrupt in doctrine and ritual, 
teaching blasphemous fables as truths and deceitful superstitions as 
divine ordinances.” Wakeman is in full sympathy with “the religious 
opinions and principles” which were dominant in the Middle Ages; 
Hague looks upon the medizval church as “ Romish, Romanized, and 
Roman”—fit only to be condemned and repudiated. Wakeman makes 
it a matter of life and death to maintain the “historical continuity 
theory;” Hague declares it to be a “fond thing vainly invented.” 
Only by “special pleading” and an “ignoring of the facts of history” 
can it be held at all, and the man who would wish to hold it ‘“‘one 
would think had been set on to it by those of the Church of Rome.” 
Wakeman insists that there is the sharpest hostility between the “spirit 
of the Catholic church’’ and the spirit of Protestantism, and that in 
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the Reformation period Catholic theology and practice signally 
triumphed over Lutheran and Calvinistic error ; Hague insists that the 
Anglican Reformation was “definitely Protestant,” that the English 
church “experienced a change of principles, practices, and character,” 
“a change not of accidents, but of essentials, not of form, but of 
condition,” an absolute and radical change of ‘the essential, the inter- 
nal, the doctrinal, the very principles and the character of the church.” 
According to Wakeman the very heart of Anglicanism, constituting the 
life of its life, is the sacramental power of orders, the real presence, 
the eucharistic sacrifice, and the attendant doctrines; according to 
Hague these are sham goods out of the pope’s shop, and are stamped 
in the doctrinal standards of the Church of England as “fond fables 
and blasphemous deceits.” 

Whatever view the outsider may take of the possible or permissible 
interpretation of the formularies of the establishment, it seems evident 
that among Anglicans there is a growing sympathy with high-church 
views, and that these views are drawing Anglo- and Roman Catholics 
into closer fellowship and union. This Romeward trend must be a 
pleasure to Romanists, a horror to Evangelicals, and a sort of joyous 
pain to high-church men. Plain people who do not belong to “the 
church” gan congratulate themselves that the destiny of Christ’s 
religion is not in the keeping of the Church of England. 

Somewhere between Drs. Wakeman and Hague stands Dr. Clark. 
His work may have been intended as an irenicon. It is not contro- 
versial in spirit. It aims to distribute praise and blame with equity— 
‘to state the facts with the greatest possible impartiality.” No one can 
doubt Dr. Clark’s good intention, and perhaps no one can feel happy 
over the result. Men cannot endure the damning of their favorites 
with faint praise nor the quasi-approval of their enemies with mild 
censure. Clark writes as an Anglican, and so can never treat of Puri- 
tans, Presbyterians, and Independents to the liking of their descend- 
ants. High-church men can find no satisfaction in the way he pulls 
down their idols. Evangelicals cannot help feeling that he has not 
come out for simple truth and righteousness in the blunt and honest 
way that historydemands. The mutual friend standing between sworn 
enemies may find himself in unhappy relations with both parties before 
he is through. 

These three works fairly reflect the conflicting sentiments which 
obtain in the Anglicancommunion. Wakeman loves medizvalism and 
hates Protestantism. Hague loves the religion of the Bible and of the 
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reformers, and hates all Romish drifts in the church of which he is a 
member. Clark is a man of peace, whose loves and hates are less 
intense, and who calls up the great characters in English ecclesiastical 
history to administer to each a mild and measured word of praise or 
blame, or of mixed praise and blame, as the case seems to him to 
require. 

Wakeman, Hague, and Clark begin their histories with the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the British isles. Wakeman carries his 
work down to the present day. Hague proceeds to the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII. Clark writes his last chapter on “ The Work of 
the Restoration” in the reign of Charles II. 


Eri B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Dit BEKEHRUNG JOHANNES CaLvins. Von Lic. A. Lane. Leip- 
zig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg 
Béhme), 1897. Pp. 57, 8vo. M. 1.35. 


THE monograph before us belongs to the series of “Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und Kirche,” appearing under the editorial 
direction of N. Bonwetsch and R. Seeberg. The aim of the author is 
to prepare the way for such an exhibition of the theology of Calvin as 
we already have of the systems of Luther, Melanchthon, and Zwingli. 
The fundamental thoughts of the system must be ascertained before 
the system as a whole can be adequately wrought out. To ascertain 
what is most fundamental and characteristic in Calvin’s theology, it is 
necessary to determine what influences led to his conversion. This is 
by no means an easy task. The notices from his own and other 
writings are exceedingly few and inconclusive. The author’s first task 
is to subject to a searching criticism the conclusions of earlier writers 
on Calvin’s conversion, especially those of Abel Lefranc (Za Jeunesse 
de Calvin, Paris, 1888), and H. Lecoultre, “La Conversion de Calvin, 
Etude Morale,” published in the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, 
1890. It would require too much space to follow him in his discus- 
sion of the various notices that have been supposed to have a bear- 
ing on Calvin’s conversion. Suffice it to say that he attaches little 
importance to any of the supposed data except the discourse delivered 
by his friend Nicholas Cop on the occasion of his installation as rector 
of the University of Paris, November 1, 1533, the authorship of which 
he unhesitatingly ascribesto Calvin. The date of his conversion must 
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accordingly be placed a few months earlier. The discourse furnishes 
adequate material for a judgment as to the influences that were most 
potent in transforming the law student and humanist into a zealous 
Protestant theologian. A comparison of this discourse with Erasmus’ 
‘Adhortatio ad Christiane Philosophie Studium,” which appears as a 
preface to his edition of the New Testament, 1524, and with Luther’s 
sermon, preached on All Saints’ Day, about 1522, shows that the first 
part of the discourse was largely drawn from Erasmus and the second 
part from Luther. At the close of the discourse an earnest exhorta- 
tion, independent of Luther, reveals Calvin’s own intense religious 
enthusiasm. The author’s conclusion is that Calvin was greatly influ- 
enced by Erasmus’ “Christian philosophy,” but far more by Luther’s 
edificatory writings, and that his religious experience was quite similar 
to that of Luther. The change wrought in him, however, was far more 
sudden than in Luther, owing to difference of nationality and temper- 
ament, and to the fact that he had better counselors than had the 
Augustinian monk in his lonely cell. He came to realize that his 
desire for worldly honor and glory, which had dominated him as a stu- 
dent of law, and later as a student of the new learning, was leading 
him tohell. Heresolved to confer not with flesh and blood, but thence- 
forth to devote himself unreservedly to God’s service. He was con- 
scious that God forgave his sins graciously and without any merit of 
his own. He could now glory that there is no good to be compared 
with peace in conscience, peace with God. 

This is not the author’s first published study on Calvin’s theology, 
and he promises, if God vouchsafes him time and strength, still fur- 
ther to enlighten us on this fruitful theme. 

ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 

MCMASTER UNIVERSITY. 


Tue Lire oF Puivip ScuarF, in part autobiographical. By 
Davip S. Scuarr, D.D., Professor of Church History in 
Lane Theological Seminary. With portraits. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp.xv+510. Cloth, $3. 


THE story of a great man’s life must be, in large measure, the story 
of his contemporaries and of his time. Well-written biography is thus 
always of far wider than individual interest. Hardly could greater 
expectations of this book be aroused than by saying that in its prepara- 
tion the most has been made of the materials furnished by Dr. Schaff’s 
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prominent connection with the great religious and theological move- 
ments of this country and Europe between 1842 and 1893. More, per- 
haps, than any other one man he was the animating force in the “ Mer- 
cersburg” theological movement, the New York Sabbath Committee 
(1859-67), the preparation and publication of the American edition of 
Lange’s Commentary, the Evangelical Alliance, and American codépera- 
tion in the revision of the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. From 
1870 to 1893 he was identified with the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York city,and he took an active part in the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago, in 1893. He was a great traveler, not, however, 
merely for recreation. Fourteen times he journeyed to Europe charged 
with delicate and important missions. Yet wherever he went “he 
took with him a restless curiosity to find out men, and by conversation 
to discover the trend of current thought and scholarly research.” At 
the same time “his eye was wide open to the beauties of nature and 
the monuments of history.” 

This threefold interest pervades the book, which is largely autobio- 
graphical. Dr. Schaff made copious entries in his journals, and extracts 
from these are freely introduced with the text of the biographer. The 
men he knew, the scenes he witnessed, and the activities in which he 
shared e¢ guorum pars magna fuit, pass vividly before the reader, pre- 
sented as he knew and estimated them. Not only does one feel the 
personality of Dr. Schaff, but through his eyes one sees his teachers, 
many of whom were his closest friends— Schmid, Bauer, Heinrich Ewald, 
Dorner, Schelling, Neander, Tholuck, Julius Miiller. And in like manner 
one encounters the men with whom he afterward associated here, in Eng- 
land, and on the continent. 

The call to America came in 1843 in the form of an invitation to 
the chair of “‘ church history and biblical literature in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary (German Reformed church) at Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania.” Philip Schaff was then twenty-four years of age and was a 
Privatdocent in Berlin. Though his prospects for promotion in Ger- 
many were bright, he seems to have had little, if any, hesitation in 
accepting the call. He possessed a “combination of religious warmth, 
and a practical aim, with a thorough theological equipment that gave 
Dr. Schaff providential fitness to pass from the sphere of the German 
university to an important place and work in the church in America.” 
At his ordination Krummacher preached the sermon. £n route for 
America he spent six weeks in England, where he was much impressed 
by the orderly and reverential spirit of the people. ‘‘ We must confess,” 
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he writes, “that the moral and religious spirit of Christianity has struck 
deep roots into the soil of English life ; then we thank God that such 
a nation is Protestant and that for the time being it makes Protestantism 
invincible.” His inaugural address at Mercersburg on “‘ The Principle 
of Protestantism ” brought down upon him a storm of dissent and finally 
involved him in a trial for heresy, the charges being brought by those 
who thought they detected crypto-Romanism in one who could 
bespeak for members of the Roman Catholic communion a place in the 
church of Christ — a plea that could not come from one who assented 
to the dicta of his accusers, who held that “ the pope is Antichrist, that 
man of sin and son of perdition that exalteth himself in the church 
against Christ, and all that is called God,” and that the Church of Rome 
had “long since become utterly corrupt, and hopelessly apostate.” 
To this Dr. Schaff would never have subscribed, and they who did failed 
to convict him of heresy. In this episode, within a year of his arrival, 
there were manifested his “enlarged spirit, fearless candor, and devo- 
tion to Christianity which rises superior to all denominations.” These 
two traits, catholicity and profound spirituality, pervaded all the activi- 
ties of his life. 

In 1858 Dr. Schaff opened correspondence with Dr. Lange with a 
view to reproducing his great Commentary in this country. This enter- 
prise is noteworthy as “the first attempt on an extensive scale, on this 
side of the Atlantic, to enlist on an exegetical enterprise, in joint and 
friendly authorship, the pens of a guild of theological writers belong- 
ing to different denominations.” The great labor involved extended 
through sixteen years and resulted in “‘ the most extensive work in the 
department of exegesis yet produced in America.” In the midst of 
these labors, Dr. Schaff was chosen deputy to England and the conti- 
nent, to make arrangements for the contemplated conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance. This business took him to England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. The pages that tell of 
this mission are brilliant with his own accounts of his travels and his 
meetings with such men as Alford, Mansel, Spurgeon, Norman Mac- 
leod, St. Hilaire, Lange, Tholuck, Pére Hyacinthe. The story of the 
great meeting of the alliance in New York, in 1873, offers most inter- 
esting reading to many who distinctly recall that event. The chapter 
(11) abounds in notes from Dr. Schaff’s correspondence relative to the 
preparations. 

In the Union Theological Seminary, where he was professor from 
1870 to 1893, Dr. Schaff held a distinct place among his colleagues, 
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Henry B. Smith, Roswell D. Hitchcock, William G. T. Shedd, George 
L. Prentiss. In the active duties and literary associations of this work 
Dr. Schaff seems to have been most agreeably employed. He loved 
his students, visited them, walked and talked with them daily. His 
conception of the end of theological study appears in his parting counsel 
to one of his classes: ‘‘ Remember first of all the true bearing of theo- 
logical study on your personal character. Scholarship is good, virtue 
is better, holiness is best of all. Your learning and eloquence will do 
little good in the world unless they are quickened by spiritual power. 
Remember next that theological study looks to public usefulness. It 
is not merely an intellectual gymnasium, a gratifying of literary curiosity 
and taste, but it is all that for our fellow-men for whom the Son of God 
died on the cross and whom we are to lead to Him.” 

“It was quite in keeping with the mediatorial and unionistic feature 
of his career that Dr. Schaff should have a prominent part in the Anglo- 
American revision of the English Scriptures” (188-5). He was called 
upon to take the initiatory and leading part in the formation of the 
American committee. He selected its members and arranged for its 
organization and first meeting. This task demanded and called 
forth the exercise of the utmost patience, tact, and wisdom. And while 
he displayed the qualities of the diplomat, the executive, the indefatigable 
toiler, his profoundly religious spirit pervaded all. As chairman of 
the committee, and as participant in the work of the New Testament 
Company, he repeatedly emphasized the point that, while “the revision 
must be chiefly the work of biblical scholarship, its success will depend 
by no means on scholarship alone. To understand, to translate, and 
to interpret the Word of God, we must be in sympathy with its spirit, 
which is the Holy Spirit.” The long and interesting account of the 
progress and method of the work of the revisers will be many times 
reread, and will be referred to as an important chapter in modern reli- 
gious history. 

Although he had received warnings of failing strength, Dr. Schaff 
gladly accepted the call to participate in the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago, in 1893. At one of its sessions he said: “I was warned 
by physicians and friends not to come to Chicago. They said it might 
kill me. But I was determined to bear my last testimony to the cause 
of Christian union in which I have been interested all my life. And if 
I die, I want to die in the Parliament of Religions. The idea of this 
parliament will survive all criticism. Thecritics will die, but the cause 
will remain.” ‘ Dr. Schaff’s address,” writes the biographer, “ was set 
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for September 25. He arrived in Chicago in high spirits and seemed 
as eager as any young man to see everything that was to be seen at the 
exposition, the neighboring grounds of the new Chicago University, and 
the parliament itself.” There is given a résumé of his paper on “ The 
Reunion of Christendom,” declared by Dr. Henry H. Jessup, of Beirut, 
to be “ apostolic, one of the most Christ-like utterances in all church his- 
tory.” In less than one month thereafter he had passed away. 

Dr. Schaff was preéminently an optimistic, catholic Christian scholar. 
Harnack said that it is impossible to think of him as a church historian 
without thinking of him asaChristian. Said a friend tohim some months 
before his death : “‘ What, Dr. Schaff, is your attitude to the question of 
eternity in view of all the discussions of the last few years?” He 
replied: ‘My only hope is in the mercy of God. My trust is in Christ, 
my Savior, who died to save sinners.” The late Dr. Bright, of the 
Examiner, declared that “ Philip Schaff did more than any other man 
to promote Christian unity.” 

One lays down The Life of Philip Schaff with a sense of having had 
great enjoyment and of having received great advantage from its pages. 
It keeps us in the company of admirable men, it engages us with lofty 
themes, and its sketches of men and of travel are full of life and color. 
It is not only a book for the scholar and the student of church history 
and theology, it is also a book of noble biography, a book for the 
student of the times, the lover of travels, and the general reader. 


NATHANIEL BUTLER. 
CoLsy UNIVERSITY. 


THE ANCIENT FAITH IN MODERN LIGHT, a Series of Essays. By 
T. Vincent TymMMs, EpwARD MEDLEY, ALFRED CAVE, SAM 
UEL C. GREEN, R. VAUGHAN PRICE, SAMUEL NEWTH, JOSEPH 
PARKER, WILLIAM Brock, J. GUINNESS ROGERS, and the 
late Henry Rosert Reynotps. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1897; New York: Imported by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. xxviii+ 416. Cloth, $4.50. 


Tuis volume of essays by members of a “ society of ministers,”’ all, 
as we believe, either Congregationalists or Baptists, may be briefly 
described as a conservative review of doctrines under special question 
at the present day. The field of such discussion is so largely left to 
radicals that it is refreshing to find the conservatives inclined, now 
and then, to be heard. The writers whose work lies before us cannot 
be styled unprogressive, nor in any special sense—and certainly not 
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in any derogatory sense—can they be called dogmatic. In fact, they 
may at times be criticised for lack of the dogmatic element, as in the 
essay on our Lord’s redemptive work. But they are “orthodox ;” 
that is, they are not in the field for the purpose of destruction, and 
they manifest a sympathy for the doctrinal work of the church through- 
out the centuries, and general agreement with its results. They are 
possessed of considerable scholarship— a thing which the radicals are 
sometimes apparently inclined to think their own distinctive attribute. 
A large degree of maturity of thought is also displayed, lending 
beauty and finish to the style. 

Some of the essays need little attention by the reviewer. Those 
on “The New Testament Witness concerning Christian Churches” and 
“The New Citizenship” pertain to questions in dispute between the 
Church of England and Nonconformists, which in America we may 
happily regard as settled. The right of Congregationalism as a legiti- 
mate form of church organization is well argued, and the broad view 
taken that there are possible and permissible varieties of church polity. 
“Christianity and the Child,” “The Pulpit and the Press,” represent 
the department of practical theology, and are stimulating and good. 
The remaining essays pertain to Christian thought, and have equal 
interest for English and American readers. The first essay is upon 
“Christian Theism.” It rests upon a solid basis of Old Testament 
theology, which finds the original religion of Israel monotheistic, and 
not “henotheistic.” The writer adjusts himself to biblical criticism 
and shows a disposition to give it a place, while not remodeling his 
theology too hastily in consequence of extravagant claims in its behalf, 
thus defending the right of the systematic theologian to time and to 
verification before he puts new elements into his system. The most 
interesting portion of the essay is that which discusses “the most 
serious objection which theists have ever had to face,” “that which 
affirms that the existence of a sole eternal person is inconceivable.” 
We are here brought into connection with Dr. Martineau, who, as a 
Unitarian, could find no help in the trinitarian idea of “society” 
within the god-head, rendering consciousness, and so personality, 
eternally possible. He posited, therefore, eternal matter, and, finding 
even this defective as a basis for the “intellectual and dynamic action 
of the supreme subject,” went on to suppose created intelligences, 
for only “‘the conscious ego of intellectual existence which finally sets 
up another person” can give full security against pantheism, and afford 
us a sufficient ground for sound theism. The essayist does not fail 
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to point out how Dr. Martineau has thus first shown the impossibility 
of the Unitarian theory of the nature of God, and then how neces- 
sary is some eternal and uncreated “other-than-self” within God to 
account, on Dr. Martineau’s own principles, for the creation which he 
demands. Christian theism, therefore, includes, to Dr. Tymms, the 
doctrine of the trinity. 

The essay by Professor Medley on “The Permanent Significance of 
the Bible” finds that significance in its literary, historical, moral, and 
spiritual value. The moral value of the Bible is found in the culmi- 
nation of its ethical teaching in Jesus Christ, before whom Israel had 
been passing through a process of gradual moral enlightenment, traces 
of which are to be found in the relative imperfection of some of its 
moral ideals. In this final revelation of Christ is also found the 
supreme spiritual value of the Bible, enabling it to minister effectively 
to the spiritual in man. It is the means actually of setting up a per- 
sonal relation between men and Christ. 

Principal Cave discusses ‘“‘The Bible View of Sin.” Sin is prelimi- 
narily defined as “transgression of the divine law by a moral agent ;”’ 
but this definition does not confine the whole meaning of sin to its 
individual expression. There is a doctrine of a fall, and of the con- 
sequences of the fall, both racial and personal. 

The essay by Dr. Green on “The Deity and Humanity of Christ” 
presents the “‘kenosis” as the means of explaining the union of the 
divine and human in Christ. It is quite remarkable and suggestive 
that Dr. Green presents it, not as a theory, but as a fact, and not even 
then as a fact to be theorized about, as a kenosis of “immanent” or 
“transient ”’ attributes, or “consciousness,” and what not. Dorner’s 
theory of progressive incarnation is termed a theory upon matters 
beyond our reach. The incarnation was “conditioned by sin, and 
culminated in sacrifice.” 

Thus we are introduced to the last essay we need note, Principal 
Price’s on ‘The Redemptive Work of Christ.” As already intimated, 
this essay fails somewhat in the dogmatic element. But it vindicates 
generously and fairly a vicarious sacrifice, consisting in the death of 
Christ. It fails to bring to the definition of such words as “ propitia- 
tion” a broad view of the biblical teaching, and hence fails to get the 
real meaning, while correctly rejecting false ideas, of divine placation. 
The suggestion made as to the operation of the atonement is almost 
wholly that of a “mystical union” with Christ, which will leave the 
subject in the realm of the dim and unintelligible for most readers. 
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The book is thus suggestive of many new points of view, helpful 
for the present, and strong in its loyalty to the Christian past; while 
by no means literal or minute in its adherence to confessional ortho- 
doxy. 


FRANK HuGH Foster. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


LaTER GLEANINGS. A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. 
Theological and Ecclesiastical. By THz Ricut Hon.W. E. 
GiapstonE. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 
iv+426. Cloth, $1.25. 

Tuis is the eighth volume of Mr. Gladstone’s Gleanings of Past 
Years. Its second title, “‘ Theological and Ecclesiastical,” indicates the 
nature of the contents. The other volumes contain political, personal, 
literary, historical, speculative, foreign, ecclesiastical, and miscellane- 
ous articles, giving some idea of the broad interests and varied studies 
of the author. The classics and science have to be added to embrace 
the entire range of his investigations. The articles in the Gleanings 
heretofore published are selected from different journals to which 
they were contributed during the years 1848-79; the thirteen in the 
volume before us bear dates from 1885 to 1896. Among them are the 
tollowing: “Dawn of Creation and of Worship;” ‘“ Proem to Gene- 
sis;” “Robert Elsmere: The Battle of Belief ;” ‘Ingersoll on Chris- 
tianity ;” “‘ Professor Huxley and the Swine- Miracle.” 

It is not necessary to describe the well-known characteristics of 
Mr. Gladstone’s writings as illustrated in these essays. The last, 
“‘Soliloquium and Postscript,” is on the rejection of the validity of 
Anglican orders by Leo XIII. It was sent to the archbishop of 
York, by whom it was given to the London press. It is dated May, 
1896, and, as it contains some of the most significant of the vener- 
able author’s recent utterances, a part of its contents is here sum- 
marized. 

The rejection of the validity of Anglican orders by the pope can 
have no practical effect on the Church of England. “For the clergy 
of the Anglican communions, numbering between 30,000 and 40,000, 
and for their flocks, the whole subject is one of settled solidity.” But 
the official rejection of the validity widens the breach between Rome 
and Anglican Christianity. This the author deeply regrets. ‘“ He is 
not one of those who look for an early restitution of such a Christian 
unity as that which marked the earlier history of the church. Yet he 
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even cherishes the belief that work may be done in that direction, 
which, if not majestic or imposing, may, nevertheless, be legitimate 
and solid, and this by the least as well as the greatest.” The unity of 
Christendom is required in order to fight the fight of faith. ‘“ The 
one controversy which, according to my deep conviction, overshadows 
and in the last resort absorbs all others is the controversy between 
faith and unbelief The age has been what may be rudely 
termed an Armageddon age; not, indeed, exhibiting the stages of the 
great battle between faith and unfaith, but the marshaling on either 
side of the forces with a view to some decisive encounter. On the one 
hand, immense additions have been made to secular and scientific 
knowledge ; the whole of which ought, of course, to be claimed as 
effectually auxiliary to the grand truths of all, the truth of Christ.” To 
the question where the reasons for alarm in behalf of religion lie, he 
answers: “ Partly in imperfect or perverted ideas among religionists 
themselves as to the proper effects of science and research ; secondly, 
they lie in a less suspected, but far more dangerous, quarter. The 
enormous increase in the material comforts and conveniences of com- 
mon life, and a proportionate multiplication of human desires and 
appetites, have cast a heavy weight in the scale, in which things seen 
and temporal are weighed against things unseen and eternal.” In 
traditional and hereditary religion he sees “a large and palpable 
decay.” 

The Christian unity required to meet these conditions has been 
promoted in different ways. What attitude has the pope taken 
respecting them? ‘In all the bulls, briefs, encyclicals, and other 
multifarious products of papal thought during the bygone generation, I 
have never noticed one kindly syllable of appreciation of these approx- 
imations. Glorification of the Roman see and its prerogatives, touch- 
ing complaints of the blindness and deadness of mankind to its 
attractions, assurances of the gushing tenderness with which each suc- 
cessive pontiff yearns for the day when we are to prostrate ourselves at 
his feet— all these, of course, untainted by the smallest admission of 
any error or shortcoming on the side of Rome itself— we have had in 
abundance; but of appreciation, which need not be the less kindly 
because justly guarded, of this I have never seen a word.” 

The essays well deserve the permanent form in which they are now 
published. They are learned, but not dry; the theology in them is 
subordinated to the great interests of the Christian life. The reader 
is struck by the author’s frankness, his kindly disposition, his profound 
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reverence, and his earnest desire for the promotion of the truth and 
human welfare. 


J. H. W. StuckEnBeERrc. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 


EssAI D’UNE INTRODUCTION A LA DOGMATIQUE PROTESTANTE. Par 
P. LossTEIN, Professeur a la Faculté de Théologie de Stras- 
bourg. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1896. Pp. 243. 


Tuis volume of 250 pages from the pen of Professor Lobstein is 
an eloquent introduction to Protestant dogmatics, as understood and 
defined by a pronounced Ritschlian. A clearer or better statement of 
the principles asserted by the Ritschlian school of theology, which has 
many adherents in Germany and probably not a few in America, we 
have never met. 

In his first chapter Professor Lobstein investigates the traditional 
sense of the word “dogma” by means of philological, psychological, 
and historical analysis, and reaches the conclusion that it signifies a 
belief, defined and formulated officially by competent authority. That 
authority has been the church, marching hand in hand with the state. 
History does not authorize us to call every scientific expression of 
faith adogma. This term must be reserved for a formula which has 
acquired legal force in the church and which shares the authority of 
the church. 

In his second chapter Professor Lobstein shows that this traditional 
sense of the word dogma is absolutely contradictory to the religious 
principle of Protestantism. Yet he urges the practical necessity of a 
dogmatic expression of the Protestant faith, and argues that the term 
may be fitly applied to a scientific statement of the belief of the Protes- 
tant church at any given time. It cannot, however, be applied to the 
creed of an isolated teacher or of a mere school of religious thinkers. 
For the beliefs of individual teachers or special schools are too capri- 
cious, and have too little influence, to merit such a designation. 

In his third chapter Professor Lobstein discusses the actual task of 
Protestant dogmatics. This task, according to the religious principle 
of the Reformation, consists in a systematic exposition of the faith, of 
which the gospel is both the foundation and the object. He also 
examines the points of contact between Protestant dogmatics and 
Christian faith, and explains the scientific independence and the prac- 
tical end of Protestant dogmatics, showing how this science contrib- 
utes to the edification of the church, not by imposing a creed which 
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rests on external and legal authority, but by expressing scientifically 
the religious content of the Christian consciousness. 

In his fourth chapter Professor Lobstein investigates the source of 
Protestant dogmatics. This source is commonly supposed to be evan- 
gelical faith. Thus in his Schriftbeweis Hofman says: “I, the Chris- 
tian, am the object of study to myself, the theologian.” But some- 
thing more than this is needful. ‘Suppose an individual having a 
spiritual nature raised to its highest power, with a consciousness the 
most delicate and true, having in his soul the richest and most various 
religious and moral treasures, still you would always feel that he is 
infinitely below the Christian ideal. No one save the only Son has 
realized and manifested, in his life and in his death, the perfect moral 
and religious experience, of which his noblest disciples have caught but 
glimpses and reproduced but the faintest likeness.” Besides, one can- 
not know how far his consciousness is veritably Christian, without having 
a criterion independent of his mental states, a type with which he can 
compare himself, an obligation from which he cannot set himself free. 

What, then, is the source from which the faith of a Protestant 
Christian springs? It is the gospel, the revelation of the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ, which by its redemptive and sanctifying power 
inspires confidence in the eternal mercy, with assurance of pardon and 
sonship by adoption. This is the unique object, the sovereign and 
permanent principle of Christian faith. The source of dogmatics is 
the gospel laid hold of by the mysterious power of faith. Experi- 
ences, then, are not states of the soul independent of an objective 
factor which determines them, nor is Christian consciousness an 
abstract form deprived of all positive content; far from it! Nothing 
has a right to this beautiful name, except in so far as it draws its nutri- 
ment and substance from the fertile soil of evangelical revelation. 

In the fifth chapter Professor Lobstein proposes to define the norm 
of Protestant dogmatics. It is not, he says, the legal authority of con- 
fessions of faith. This is the Romanist view, rejected by Protestant 
orthodoxy. Nor is it the legal authority of Holy Scripture, as tradi- 
tional orthodoxy affirms. For the doctrine of literal inspiration has 
been generally and justly abandoned. And with it must be surrendered 
the doctrinal inerrancy of the Scriptures. Hence, to establish a dogma 
one must do more than allege a text of Scripture, or even a great num- 
ber of dicta probantia ; one must show that it is the authentic translation 
of the religious experience of Jesus and that its substance is drawn from 
the gospel, as realized and proclaimed by the Christian community. 
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In order to do this we must bear in mind that Jews and Greeks 
borrowed from their intellectual culture or their theological tradition 
auxiliary theses and corollaries for the explanation of their Christian 
faith. We must, therefore, beware of exalting the metaphysical for- 
mulas, scattered through the New Testament, as well as of trusting 
implicitly the exegesis of the apostles. For it is illogical to dismiss 
the hermeneutics of Paul, of Matthew, or of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and at the same time retain the speculative formulas of the fourth gospel. 

The position of Professor Lobstein in respect to the New Testa- 
ment does not differ materially from that of Harnack. It may be 
inferred from the following extracts: ‘What is the notion of the pre- 
éxistence of the Son of God, if not the translation, in the language of 
the time, of the religious value of the personality of Christ, the eter- 
nally predestined organ of the divine will, the perfect revealer of an 
inviolable holiness and an infinite love, and the founder of the king- 
dom which the Father has prepared for his chosen from the foundation 
of the world? (Matt. 25:34.) What is the notion of the miraculous 
birth of Jesus, if not the popular and symbolical expression of a truth 
of Christian experience, namely, that the divine life, incarnated in 
Christ and communicated by him, came from a divine source,.... 
that the Son of God was very really a new creation, the chief of a 
humanity ‘which is rooted in heaven,’ the second Adam born of God 
and living in God? And what is faith in his resurrection, if not the 
victorious and immovable assurance that the Lord is living, that the 
death of the crucified One was not the last word of his saving mission, 
but rather the starting point and indispensable condition of an imper- 
ishable work, that the spirit of holiness, an essential factor of the ter- 
restrial personality of Jesus, has unfolded itself perfectly in the glorified 
Lord, so that his action is no longer subject to the conditions of time 
and space, but he is now more nearly present to his own than he was 
during the days of his earthly and historic ministry ?” 

The bearing of all this upon the obvious teaching of Scripture is 
too evident to require comment. Under such treatment many a doc- 
trine of the Lutheran church and of all evangelical churches would dis- 
appear; that is, if we understand the purport of Professor Lobstein’s 
language in these extracts from the sixth chapter of his treatise. 

In the same chapter he also explains the connection between dog- 
matics and philosophy, affirming and limiting the anatomy of each 
over against the other. Yet he admits that indifference to philosophy 
is impossible to a Protestant dogmatician. For adogmatic system can- 
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not be constructed which does not rest on some theory of knowledge. 
And the best theory yet propounded is that contained in the philo- 
sophical writings of Kant; especially in his distinction between pure 
and practical reason. Religious knowledge belongs exclusively to the 
domain of practical reason. It is valuable to us, not because it gives us 
correct ideas of God, but because it gives us ideas better fitted to do us 
good than, perhaps, the very truth itself, which transcends our capacity. 

All the ordinary arguments for the being of God are, therefore, 
rejected. Only by faith in Christ can one have valid reason to believe 
in God. What, then, must be said of men living before the time of 
Christ, or, indeed, since his time in pagan lands? We prefer the doc- 
trine of the psalmist that the heavens declare the glory of God, and 
of the apostle that his eternal power and divine nature are to be seen 
in the things that have been made. The fullest and clearest revela- 
tion of God may be found, no doubt, in Jesus Christ, but to assume 
that the only revelation has been made in him is inconsistent with 
the religious history of mankind, as well as with the words of Jesus 
concerning God’s relation to nature. The flowers of the field and the 
birds of heaven had lessons for him of the Father’s care; why not for 
us ? 

Our criticism of the Ritschlian view of Protestant dogmatics, as 
luminously expounded in this volume, may be summarized as follows : 
First, the sources of Christian truth are too restricted. More account 
should be taken of the self-revelation of God to those who lived 
before the coming of Christ. Secondly, speculative philosophy is 
depreciated, yet the whole scheme of dogmatics is made to rest upon 
philosophy. Thirdly, the Ritschlian party in the Lutheran church 
seems to be conceived of as embracing the whole Protestant church. 
Fourthly, the gospel records are treated with less respect than they 
deserve. 


ALvAH HOveEy. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


DIE CHRISTLICHE LEHRE VON DER SONDE. Eine Untersuchung 
zur systematischen Theologie. Von Lic. Dr. Cart CLEMEN, 
Privatdozent an der Universitat Halle-Wittenberg. Enrster 
Teil. Die biblische Lehre. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. vi+272. M. 6. 


THE author undertakes the treatment of the subject of the Christian 
doctrine of sin not without a clear conception of the difficulty of the 
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task. The impression has been growing that in the highly specialized 
state of theological science such a subject can only be adequately 
treated in parts by specialists in biblical theology, history of doctrine, 
and dogmatic theology. Clemen concedes that there is much to be 
said in favor of such a piecemeal treatment, but thinks that there are 
counterbalancing advantages in the handling of it by one investigator. 
He enters the field as a legitimate follower, if not a disciple, of Julius 
Miiller. Since the publication, however, of Julius Miiller’s classic and 
immortal work on the subject there has been a considerable change, not 
to say progress, in theological thought. Views of Christian doctrine, 
taken synthetically, have been dissolved into their component parts. 
First of all the distinction has been recognized between the biblical 
basis of doctrine and the ecclesiastical superstructure. Next within 
the biblical section thus constituted another distinction has been recog- 
nized between the Old Testament and the New Testament stages of its 
development — a distinction which corresponds in general with that 
between the preliminary or germinal stages of a development and the 
fully matured forms of it. Still further within each of these general 
biblical stages there has come to be recognized a distinction between 
the successive periods of history and the individual leaders of thought. 
This analytic method it is Clemen’s intention to apply in the recon- 
struction of the Christian doctrine of sin. The volume before us rep- 
resents the results of his labors in the biblical branch of his subject. 
In a subsequent volume he designs to do for the ecclesiastical branch 
what he has done here for the biblical. As far as the biblical doctrine 
is concerned, the author vindicates the reality of a connected view of 
sin in the Bible, which warrants the use of the word in the singular 
number. Furthermore, he believes in the limitation of the investigation 
to the canonical Scriptures. Whatever our views of the inspiration of 
the Bible may be, he insists that there is a sharp distinction between 
the canon and extra-canonical writings. He does not, indeed, dispense 
with extra-canonical literature as far as it may bear upon and illumine the 
subject under consideration, but he does not make the investigation of 
this literature an end in itself. It is simply auxiliary and subordinate. 
As a matter of fact, he makes a very much larger use of the extra- 
biblical literature than it is customary in the study of the contents of 
the Scriptures. In dealing with the Old Testament portion of his sub- 
ject he adopts the prevailing critical theory of the origin and composi- 
tion of the Old Testament books. In the New Testament he claims 
his right as a specialist to independence, but is in accord in general 
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with the conservative and evangelical criticism. His results are given 
under the three subdivisions of (1) “The Essence of Sin,” (2) “The 
Origin of Sin,” and (3) “The Consequences of Sin.” Under the first of 
these divisions he finds that the ideas of innate and inherited sin are 
not as prominent in the biblical presentation as they have been 
commonly made in dogmatics. Further, that the idea of the counter- 
action of sin (presumably apart from divine grace) has been denied too 
often without any qualification, and needs to be given a place in the 
foreground in a true view of the subject. Finally, under the division 
of the origin of sin the author claims that in the Old Testament the 
ultimate cause of sin is represented as God himself, and that sin is 
somehow intimately associated with the flesh. Whatever appears frag- 
mentary and disjointed the author promises to articulate together and 


clear up in the second portion of the work. 
A. C. ZENOs. 


McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


AFTER PENTECOsT, WHat? A Discussion of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit in its Relation to Modern Christological 
Thought. By James M. CampseE Lt, Author of Unto the Utter- 
most, and The Indwelling Christ. New York, Toronto, Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1897. Pp. 298. §1. 

IF to any of us the question which serves as the title of this valua- 
ble work seems somewhat questionable, and less fitted for its purpose 
than would have been something more explicit and less in need of 
explanation, we will remember that tastes differ and that no one may 
speak ill of a man because not quite pleased with his name. In call- 
ing his work “a discussion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit,” the 
author must not be understood as about to serve to his readers indi- 
gestible courses of metaphysics. This “discussion” is throughout 
eminently practical, stimulating, edifying. It has in it the breath of 
life and the power of downright conviction. It shows careful, reverent, 
devout study of Holy Scripture, whose authority seems to be accepted as 
adequate and final. It is also characterized by comprehensiveness of 
view and exposition, as appears from the subjects of its sixteen chap- 
ters. They treat successively of the Spirit in relation to Pentecost, 
Christ, God, worship, apprehension of truth, influx of life, character, 
holiness, authority, distribution of gifts, modes of operation, imparta- 
tion of power, production of works, the formation of society, religious 
enterprise, God’s kingdom. The author does not seem to have a 
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hobby, to have written the book to advocate some peculiar view of his 
own in order to set the rest of the world right. We do, indeed, fall 
upon a passage now and then which seems to be open to question. In 
insisting that Christ by his Spirit is specially with his people since the 
day of Pentecost he is certainly right, but in making this presence the 
promised parousia (p. 18) he is as certainly unscriptural. Every use 
of the word in the New Testament is against his view. In laying such 
emphasis on the abiding presence and work of the Spirit in men of 
all times as to say: “The Bible might be destroyed [by ‘destructive 
criticism ’], but the incorruptible seed of the word within it would live 
on in human hearts,” etc. (p. 74), he is at least liable to mislead, as he 
is in making the prophets of this day codrdinate with the prophets of 
the Bible. His explanation of successful prayer for the conversion of 
men as being examples of “telepathy” (pp. 162, 163) will not com- 
mand universal assent as yet. But it is ungracious to call attention to 
such points when the work as a whole is so rich in manifold truth. 
The style of the book is good—clear, simple, epigrammatic, and anti- 
thetic, at times unduly so, but on the whole admirable. It is a valua- 


ble addition to the literature of the subject. 


Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 
CoLBy UNIVERSITY. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WorLp. “The Gifford 
Lectures,” 1896-97. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 346, 8vo. $2. 

THE principal aim of the author is twofold: to justify the theistic 
conception of the world, and to vindicate a providential order in the 
evolution of nature and history. Waiving traditional arguments for 
the existence of God, Dr. Bruce, agreeably to the “ requirement” of Lord 

Gifford’s lectureship, adheres in pursuing his purpose to strengthen 

belief in a divine order of the world to the “scientific method.” That 

requirement, however, does not mean “that one must prove the being 
of God as you prove a proposition in Euclid;” and he adds cate- 
gorically: “The thing cannot be done, and, if it could, it would not 
be worth doing” (p. 4). What is to be said “ about God is to rest on 
observation of the world we live in, of nature, of man, of human his- 
tory.” “Through man to God must be the line of proof for us” (p. 9). 
Or, as expressed elsewhere: “ Man, the crown of creation, the key to 
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its meaning and to the nature of the Creator, is the basis of our whole 
inquiry” (p. 323). The authority of Scripture is distinguished from 
the witness of Scripture ; the former being by the scientific method 
excluded, but not the latter. The author, however, affirms that “the 
authority which rests on the power of the teaching of Christ,” con- 
trasted with “the religious literature of mankind, is after all that which 
carries most weight.” 

Of the providential order of the world Dr. Bruce does not attempt 
a formal definition. The general theme embraces thoughts such as 
these: God cares for men; he sustains such a relation to man as makes 
that care natural and credible; his care covers all human interests, 
especially ethical interests ; he overcomes evil with good, ruling over 
all things with a view to a kingdom of the good (p. 6). 

Assuming the validity of the evolutional theory, the argument 
begins with man’s place in the universe, and is described “in accord- 
ance with the ascertained results, or even the precarious hypotheses, 
of recent evolutionary science.” Both the Bible and science set man 
at the head of creation, as the “crowning result of the process by 
which the known world came to be” (p. 15). 

Whether man as to his intellectual and moral being, no less than 
as to the body, is the product of evolution is for science not a settled 
question. Nevertheless, in the interest of theism, the author is inclined 
to the idea that man is out and out the child of evolution. But “ it is 
vital that we conceive of God as immanent in the world, and unceas- 
ingly active throughout the whole history of its genesis, the ultimate 
cause of all that happens” (p. 24). If God be immanent, then he is 
in the evolution of intellect and conscience as truly as in the develop- 
ment of man’s physical nature, and the “ultimate cause” of every 
new epoch in human history (p. 41). Evolution thus becomes God’s 
“method of communicating to man the light of reason and the sense 
of duty” (p. 41). The same thought is more fully taught in the clos- 
ing chapter: “ There is an Ultimate Cause at work within the evolu- 
tionary process, who has an aim in view, and who directs the process so 
that that aim shall be realized. The aim is man, and all that goes 
before has its reason of existence in him and its value through him” 
(p- 323). 

Dr. Bruce concedes that for long ages “the genus Homo,” “ by rea- 
son of mental imbecility,” may have been “unable to speak,” and, as 
specialists tell us, “it took thousands of years” to say “I” and 
“thou,” yet he maintains that there is “‘a great gulf separating man, even 
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at the lowest point of civilization, from the most intelligent animals” 
(pp. 60, 147). 

From the place that man, a moral being, holds as the crown of the 
natural world, “ theistic inferences” are drawn (III). Dismissing the 
method of thought that sees the action of God only at noteworthy 
epochs, Dr. Bruce holds that we may argue from the scope and issue 
of the whole that evolution has its ground in a Being whose nature 
accounts for all that comes to pass. But immanent action does not 
exclude nor supersede his transcendence. God is active on the world 
no less than active in it throughout its whole history, a truth to which 
we have an analogy in the relation which we ourselves bear to our own 
bodies (p. 53). 

Three principles have a wide range of application in providential 
action — election, solidarity, sacrifice—to each of which a final lecture 
is devoted, constituting the strongest and most suggestive portion of 
the book. Of the rich lecture on election the history of Israel, chosen 
for service, furnishes the type of reasoning. Solidarity presents itself 
under two forms, family and social solidarity, to which fersonal soli- 
darity, identity with past self due to habit, may be added (p. 285). As 
to sacrifice, the vicarious suffering of the few for the many, of which 
the cross of Christ is the eternal symbol, is the universal law. God, 
being immanent, is more than a spectator of self-sacrifice ; he is in it, 
a fellow-sufferer, a burden-bearer for his own children (p. 333). Soli- 
darity is the fundamental fact, demanding election as its complement, 
and imposing sacrifice on the elect (p. 335). 

Dr. Bruce recognizes the Christian idea of sin; but on the relation 
of sin to the history of man, or its function, if any, in the process of 
universal evolution, the book is silent. Is this profound disorganizing 
force in humanity an element of the normal order, referable to “the 
ultimate cause of all that happens” ? 

The question may be put whether, judging by the scientific method, 
man, as we now know his constitution, is in truth “the crown of crea- 
tion’? Is the Second Man, in whom “was realized the moral and 
religious idea” (p. 223), who “ was a Hebrew, a Greek, and a Roman 
all in one” (p. 276), the product, or the ultimate product, of evolu- 
tion? Does the scientific method, purely applied, uninfluenced by 
Christianity, require or allow speculation to pause either with man or 
with Jesus Christ ? 

The entire argument is conclusive for those who believe in divine 
providence; but would it be for a Confucius or a Haeckel? Christian 
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thought may legitimately ask whether the scientific method yields such 
results as Dr. Bruce correctly affirms to be valid? The considerate 
reader cannot but feel that at all points his Christian idea of God, of 
man, and history is the background of the argument, the regulative 
force of the manner in which the reasoning by the evolutional method 
in support of the divine order of the world proceeds. 


EML. V. GERHART. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


THE GREAT POETS AND THEIR THEOLOGY. By Aucustus Hop- 
Kins StronG, D.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. Pp. xvii+ 531. Cloth, $2.50. 

THE poets selected are Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Browning,and Tennyson. The author says that 
there may be question which names deserve to be counted among the 
great poets, but that there will be no dissent from the opinion that the 
study of all those he has chosen is of the greatest advantage to theo- 
logians and preachers. He hopes that old truths may gain new inter- 
est and brightness from the unfamiliar setting of theological beliefs. 
Browning is especially commended to preachers: “He who would 
serve men’s highest interests as secular or religious teacher will find 
more of suggestion, more of illustration, more of stimulus in Brown- 
ing than in any modern writer.” To lead preachers to the study of 
the poets is a great service, for the best literature is as important to 
them as exegesis, theology, or philosophy. The object of the essays, 
then, is to indicate the religious spirit and beliefs of the poets. The 
author does not confine himself closely to this purpose, but describes 
the life of his poets, discusses the nature of poetry, defines the poet as 
a creator, an idealizer, and a literary artist, and then, in each case, con- 
siders the religious views of the poems. The title of the book, how- 
ever, is not ‘‘ The Theology of the Great Poets,” but “The Great Poets 
and their Theology.” Doubtless a comprehensive view is necessary to 
the recognition of any single characteristic. Some of the essays read 
as though they were originally lectures to popular audiences, and, 
therefore, treated the whole subject, making special reference at the 
end to the theology of each poet. The book is, in fact, an introduc- 
tion rather than an interpretation. It is designed to awaken interest 
in the best poetry and to guide in the selection of that which is finest. 
Those who are already familiar with the poets will be disappointed if 
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they expect profound and critical interpretation. The author, indeed, 
says that he is well aware that he does “business on small capital and 
that most of the capital is borrowed,” that he only hopes to repay what 
has been lent him, with the addition of some moderate interest. 

’ With this aim, the work is very well done. The characteristics of 
each poet are clearly indicated, the best poems and plays are referred 
to and quoted, tendencies and limitations are pointed out, and the rela- 
tion of the poets to their times is clearly shown. Only a few com- 
ments on the several essays can be made in a brief notice. 

Half the essay on Homer is occupied with the question of author- 
ship, and is a formidable beginning of poetic studies. The conclusion 
is that the /Zzad and the Odyssey are the work of one author, who was 
the real Homer. It seems as though the object of the discussion is to 
vindicate the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, an unwarranted 
application of the argument in view of the comparatively homogene- 
ous structure of the //iad and Odyssey and of the composite structure 
of the Pentateuch, besides being totally foreign to the subject in 
hand. In another essay the difference of style of the earlier and of 
the later writings of Milton and of George William Curtis is made a 
conclusive proof of the single authorship of the book of Isaiah. Such 
discussions are too wide a digression, and harm the cause they were 
meant to promote. ‘ 

The greatness of Goethe is admitted with reluctance. Dr. Strong 
thinks the world, and especially Germany, would have been better off 
if Goethe had never written. ‘To bring a whole nation, and to some 
extent the whole world, into the toils and under the bonds of a pan- 
theistic philosophy that knows no personal God, no freedom of will, 
no real responsibility for sin, no way of pardon and renewal, no certain 
hope of immortal life, is to be the agent of a moral and spiritual 
enslavement worse by far than any enslavement that is merely physical 
or political, because it is enslavement of the soul to falsehood and 
wickedness, and sure in due time to bring physical and political 
enslavement in its train Tennyson is not too severe when he 
intimates that this abuse of intellectual power and this self-exaltation 
above truth and duty are signs, not of human, but of diabolic great- 
ness It is Goethe whom he calls ‘A glorious devil, large in heart and 
brain, that did love Beauty only, or, if Good, Good only for its beauty.’” 
But Faust is admirable and could not well be spared, yet it is by Faust 
chiefly that Goethe is known. Dr. Strong says that Faust is great — 
one of the greatest poems of the world — ‘because the first part 
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embodies sublime truths of human freedom, sin, guilt, retribution 
from which Goethe in his earlier life had not yet falsely emancipated 
himself.” 

The estimate of Milton is, on the whole, just and sympathetic. 
His theology is approved in part, in respect to the infallibility of the 
Bible, anthropology, and soteriology. Dr. Strong entertains, with 
obvious delight, the opinion that Milton was, in principle, a Baptist, 
although he was not actually immersed. Other beliefs are disap- 
proved: Arianism, traducianism, and Arminianism. The readers of 
Paradise Lost will be surprised to learn that Milton was a Unitarian. 
It is almost amusing to read what Dr. Strong thinks Milton should 
have believed concerning the divine decrees. Had he only held that 
the decrees respecting moral evil are permissive, not efficient, he would 
have been a sufficiently good Calvinist to satisfy Dr. Strong. Some 
apology is to be made, however, on the ground that in his earlier and 
more vigorous writings Milton speaks of Arminius as “ perverted,” 
and that his departure from Calvinism was a development of his later 
and feebler years. This terminology sounds strange in an analysis of 
Miltonic poetry. The beliefs of Browning and Tennyson are tested, 
not by the Catholic faith of the ages, but by a particular variety of 
Calvinistic theology. This is the chief fault in the avowed aim of the 
book. While, in the main, the great religious beliefs of the poets are 
suitably characterized, yet occasionally the measurements of a tech- 
nical theology, not universally held by Christians, are applied. Shakes- 
peare is made to say that man is guilty for hereditary as well as for per- 
sonal sin. ‘The imposition cleared hereditary ours” is interpreted 
thus: in boyhood Polixenes and Leontes could have answered heaven 
boldly, “not guilty, provided our hereditary connection with Adam 
had not made us guilty,” whereas the probable meaning is that hered- 
itary imposition had been cleared and was not imputed to them. 
Because the truest penitence is imperfect, and because we are saved by 
Him whose “blessed feet were nailed for our advantage on the bitter 
cross,’ Shakespeare is believed to have held the Anselmic doctrine of 
atonement as paying man’s debt to the divine justice. In fact, Shakes- 
peare is the only poet on the list who is a soundly orthodox theolo- 
gian | 

Browning is right in some respects, but he severed faith from 
knowledge, found the origin of evil in God, made evil the necessary 
means of good, and was a Universalist. Tennyson was too much of an 
evolutionist, although he escaped materialism, was somewhat agnostic, 
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was a Universalist, and sundered faith from knowledge. There is com- 
mendation for the early optimism of Tennyson and the unabated 
optimism of Browning, for the belief of both in the love of God, in 
the incarnation of the divine Christ, and in immortality, but Shakes- 
peare surpassed them both, for he was neither evolutionist nor resto- 
rationist, and was a firm believer in the penal sufferings of Christ for 
the satisfaction of the justice of God. Milton, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing could not have obtained ordination from an orthodox ecclesias- 
tical council, but Shakespeare would have been approved, so far as his 
theology was concerned. I do not mean that Dr. Strong has insti- 
tuted these comparisons in precisely these terms, but that his estimate 
of doctrinal tenets is made according to the measure of Calvinistic 
theology more than by the truth of spiritual religion, and that the 
theology which he considers unsound would not be so regarded in 
many branches of the Christian church. Neither would I leave the 
impression that the book is largely occupied with criticism of doctrinal 
opinions, for, as already stated, much of it does not touch religion at 
all, and even the inquiry concerning beliefs is, to a good degree, 
directed to the positive, inspiring, catholic faith of the poets. But it 
would have been better to rest there, without applying the nicer meas- 
ures of a metaphysical system which is unintelligible to half or more 
of the Christian world, to the religious spirit of poetry. The book is 
readable throughout, and will doubtless lead many preachers and stu- 
dents into a new world of delight and inspiration. 


GEORGE HarRIS. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


CurisTIAN Aspects OF LiFeE. By Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. 
x+428. Cloth, $2. 


Tuis volume is made up of discourses delivered by Bishop Westcott, 
between the years 1889 and 1897, in different places in England, and 
before audiences assembled for the consideration of questions per- 
taining to industry, education, or religion. One thought, however, 
constantly recurs in all these addresses ; that thought is the essentia 
solidarity of the race, and the duties that devolve on men on account 
of their corporate life. 

The doctrines of the Reformation fully developed the conscious- 
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ness of our individual responsibility, and it remains for us at the 
present day to awaken the consciousness of men to the duties that 
they owe to the universal brotherhood to which they belong. The 
foundation of both individual and corporate duty was laid in the 
incarnation of men in Christ. In him all things are to be finally 
brought into unity. Paul declares that in Christ “all things were 
created,” and in him “all things consist.” All men are ideally in 
him. Men everywhere should be brought to realize this. To become 
fully conscious of it will bring at last the solution of all social prob- 
lems. Here we have the law of divine progress, “first the union of 
the believer with God ; then the union of believers in God; then the 
establishment of God’s kingdom ; then the fellowship of the saints.” 

Since believers are in Christ, they should be one. But this union 
is “‘to be sought from within, and not from without. It is possible 
for an external unity to exist without any spiritual force.” ‘The 
hymns which we use in our common worship are a continual witness 
to the reality of the communion of saints in the midst of our divisions.” 
“In the last issue we, and all who know what human infirmity is, must 
pray, not that others may hold what we hold, but that in common we 
may together hold the truth in its fullness, and gladly lay aside what- 
ever in our opinions, which we identify with it, is only of human 
origin.” 

But since the whole race is a brotherhood, and ideally is in Christ, 
we are under the most solemn obligation to preach the gospel to every 
creature. And since the English nation has by colonization planted 
itself in every portion of the globe, it is specially bound to herald the 
glad tidings to all peoples. Moreover, the oneness of the race makes 
sympathy the supreme element of power in the teacher; while codper- 
ation in manufacture and trade is only an incident in the broader 
coéperation of the entire race in all that pertains to individual and 
corporate welfare. It also follows from the unity of the peoples of 
the earth that all questions which divide nations should be settled by 
peaceful arbitration. Thus all social and national problems find their 
real and perfect solution in the incarnation of the race in Jesus Christ. 

Such is the practical, central thought of these discourses. The 
style in which it is set forth and elaborated is of crystalline clearness. 
Some pages, however, are, perhaps, too condensed and abstract to be 
popular, but in many of these sentences we have the generalizations 
and gathered wisdom of one who for decades has been, on the one 
hand, a profound student of the Scriptures, and, on the other, of men 
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and society. The interpretations of various passages of Scripture 
found scattered over these pages are exceedingly suggestive and help- 
ful, while the discussion of present, living problems is fully abreast 
with the best thinking of our day. 

The author, however, regards the possible disestablishment of the 
Church of England as a dire calamity, which should be averted, 
because, in his conception, the national church is the established organ 
through which the English nation gives expression to its religious life. 
But it expresses that life just as freely and fully through its noncon- 
formist bodies as through its established church. If there were no 
such church, its religious life would find the amplest expression through 
voluntary religious bodies, just as the religious life of the United States 
has inevitable and abundant expression through churches which have 
no organic connection with the state. But where there is so much 
which is of the highest excellence, it seems almost ungracious to 
indulge in adverse criticism ; still we are constrained to add that the 
value of this volume would be greatly enhanced by a good index. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue LiturGy AND RITUAL OF THE ANTE-NICENE CuHuRCH. By F. 
E. WarREN, B.D., F.S.A. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1897. Pp. xvi+ 343. 5s. 


THE author has aimed to present in this volume all the original 
material bearing on his subject. An index of authors and documents, 
covering six pages, points out the sources in ante-Nicene literature 
whence all that is known concerning primitive usage in worship is 
derived. 1n the book itself all the relevant passages are put together 
in an orderly manner in correct translations, with judicious and edify- 
ing comments. In the Old and New Testaments there are traces of 
liturgical worship. The ritual allusions in the Old Testament are 
passed over rapidly, but those in the New are dwelt upon at length. 
Baptism, benediction, unction, Lord’s supper, kiss of peace, laying on 
of hands, love feast, and washing of feet are among the topics dis- 
cussed. Next to be considered are “the liturgy and ritual of the 
ante-Nicene church, so far as they can be gathered from the writings 
of the ante-Nicene fathers.” After quoting at length passages of a 
general character describing Christian worship, ritual observances con- 
nected with absolution, baptism, confession, confirmation, exorcism, 
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saints’ days, vestments, etc., are noticed in detail. Fifty pages are 
given to a discussion of “the connection between the liturgy and 
ritual of the Jewish and Christian churches.” The information derived 
from the apostolic constitutions is thrown into an appendix, because, 
though much of this devotional material is no doubt ante-Nicene, the 
compilation itself ‘“‘ dates from the second half of the fourth century.” 

The treatise under review is of high value in several particulars: 
(1) It gives all the passages bearing on the subject found in the New 
Testament and in the ante-Nicene ecclesiastical writers. (2) It handles 
this material with great wealth of learning and in great candor of spirit. 
(3) It helps members of the English church to determine how far their 
prayerbook “retains or reflects primitive usage.” (4) It helps mem- 
bers of non-liturgical churches to look at the whole question of 
liturgy and ritual in the light shed by Scripture and the practices of 
the second and third centuries. 


Eri B. HuLpBerrt. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE STATE, and other Orations and Addresses. 
By Henry Copman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New 
York. New York: The Century Co., 1897. Pp. vii+335, 


8vo. Cloth, $2. 


SEVENTEEN occasional addresses and papers make up the contents 
of this handsomely printed volume. A Harvard Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion, “‘ The Scholar and the State,” furnishes an apt title for the entire 
book; for in the discussions of such closely allied themes as “‘The 
Scholar in American Life,” ‘Scholarship and Service,” “The Chris- 
tian and the State,” by which it is followed, the reader meets again and 
again the noble conception of the obligations of Christian scholarship, 
which is the distinguishing mark of the book, and which gives it a 
permanent value. Bishop Potter holds steadily in view the high ideal 
of a scholarship “‘which does not concern itself with merely material 
applications or seek for merely material reward,” as against the tend- 
encies of a practical age which measures the results of the student’s 
time and labor by “what they have earned in money or can produce 
in dividends.” It is not the chief function of a university to give a 
practical education, as a “utilitarian dispensation ” so readily assumes. 
On the contrary, a university does not fulfill its purpose unless it offers 
opportunity and hospitality to original investigators. Its resources 
should enable it to endow research. ‘To create an adequate endow- 
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ment or foundation,” says Bishop Potter, “then to place upon it the 
best man that can be commanded in all the land; and then, for a time 
at any rate, to let him alone, not to burden him with conventional 
tasks, nor to exact from him so much a month or a year, but to leave 
him conscious that he has a noble opportunity and that the eyes of his 
brother scholars are upon him to see how he improves it—this, I am 
rash enough to believe, will open the door to imperishable work and 
to imperishable honor.” Bishop Potter’s convictions as to the duty 
the university owes to investigation and research do not sound as 
“rash” today as when they were first published in the Forum nearly 
ten years ago. In this utterance he is not now a voice crying in the 
wilderness of unbelief. The universities are getting the endowments 
for which he asks. But there are many people still who believe in the 
“higher education,” and wonder, nevertheless, what a university 
instructor who teaches but six hours in the week can possibly do with 
his spare time; and everyone who believes in the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake must wish that this plea might have a wide and atten- 
tive hearing from the American public. 

But though scholarship must not be estimated solely by its practi- 
cal results, it has its weighty responsibilities. Bishop Potter calls upon 
the educated men of the community to take the lead in the advocacy 
of “‘ those sounder ideas of civic and social and moral order of which 
the greatest nations have yet so much to learn.” The state has a just 
claim upon the larger learning and riper culture of the fortunate man 
to whom opportunities of intellectual discipline have been generously 
offered. Let the “men of light” be also the “men of leading.” 

In the enforcement of these truths the book is thoroughly American, 
in the best sense of that much abused word. Noone can question the 
purity and the fervor of Bishop Potter’s patriotism. He puts emphasis 
upon the moral value of American civilization, and the service our 
republican institutions have rendered to learning. One may venture, 
however, to doubt whether too large an inference is not drawn from 
the fact for which the history of Union College serves as illustra- 
tion, that in the curriculum of our earliest educational institutions 
“polite learning ” took precedence over physical sciences and practical 
arts. If the “founders” of a hundred years ago did not regard the 
restriction of the college course to languages, mathematics, and litera- 
ture as “a stupid impertinence” in the face of the urgent bread-and- 
butter demands of their day, it was the result, more largely than Bishop 
Potter seemed to admit, of the traditional conception of what a col- 
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lege training should undertake. When the physical sciences came to 
something like man’s estate and their educational value was recognized, 
they found their place as a matter of course in the curriculuin. 

It is the spirit of a genuine patriotism, too, which sounds through 
the plain, strong language regarding the abuses of the pension system 
and the vigorous defense of civil-service reform. 

The style of these papers is altogether commendable. The themes 
treated do not always demand originality of thought. But even the 
inevitable commonplaces are made interesting. There is a sustained 
dignity of expression, but never frigidity ; and the language, when its 
march is stateliest, is temperate and lucid. 

Cuicaco, Itt. A. K. PARKER. 


THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM oF Gop. By Sipney L. 
Gutick, M.A. New York, Chicago, and Toronto: F. H. 
Revell Co., 1897. Pp. xv+ 320. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE author is an American Congregational missionary in Japan. 
From “an address delivered to an audience of wide-awake Japanese 
young men” has grown this treatise. The thesis is: ‘The kingdom 
of God on earth is growing.” It controverts the assertion so often 
made, not only by non-Christians, but even by Christians, that the 
religion of Christ is losing power. Outside the church men are fast 
bound in the spirit of this world, and even within the church the spirit 
of Christ is manifestly declining. A true view of the world shows 
plainly that it is growing worse and worse. Unless the reader of this 
book is wedded beyond reclaim to his pessimistic theory, he will rise 
from the perusal of its pages a converted man. If solid tables of sta- 
tistics and uncontrovertible facts of history can carry conviction to a 
reasonable mind, then of four things Mr. Gulick’s book gives abundant 
and convincing proof, viz.: ‘‘(1) The growing number of those who 
claim to believe the teachings of Jesus; (2) the increasing understand- 
ing of the contents of those teachings by those who claim to believe 
them ; (3) the increasing obedience to the spirit taught by Christ; 
and (4) the increasing influence of those teachings and that spirit, 
even on those who make no claim to believe or follow them.” 

Christians who take a lugubrious view of the moral state of the church 
and the world, and infidels who join them in preaching a gospel of 
despair, will find abundant material for reflection in the statistical evi- 
dences of the growth of Christianity. But if these objectors waive 
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these statistics aside as indicating mere numerical increase, and as not 
touching the heart of the matter, then Mr. Gulick is prepared, in the 
second division of his subject, to show that the growth in the compre- 
hension of Christianity is quite as remarkable as the growth in num- 
bers. If objectors still insist that numbers count for little when we 
are judging of the advance or decadence of vital religion, and that 
even an increasing intellectual acquaintance with Christian truth is no 
certain sign of its growing power in the earth, then Mr. Gulick is 
ready, in his third division, to show, in a great variety of convincing 
ways, that Christians are not only knowing more, but that they are 
also living better, than ever before. Not only are their philosophy and 
theology better, their character and conduct are also better. There 
is a growing knowledge of the plan and purpose of Christ, and there 
is likewise a growing realization of his plan and purpose in conse- 
crated, useful lives. The last refuge of objectors is removed when Mr. 
Gulick, in the fourth division, adds the growth in influence to the 
growth in numbers, in comprehension, and in practice. The influence 
of Christ’s spirit and teaching on the unsaved world is increasingly 
profound and far-reaching. Doubting and desponding saints would 
do well to revive their drooping spirits by a thoughtful reading of 
these suggestive pages. 


Er! B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RELIGION FOR Topay. By Minor J. Savace. Boston: G. H. 
Ellis, 1897. Pp. 250. Cloth, $1. 


THE characteristics of Dr. Savage’s thought and style are already 
so familiar that it would be superfluous to describe them at length. 
Utterly fearless in thought and frank in utterance, he is one of the 
important forces that are now shaping popular religious thought in 
America. We cannot help respecting a man who gives us clearly and 
unequivocally his entire thought upon any religious topic, whether it 
win our acceptance or not. Dr. Savage keeps nothing back, and never 
for a single instance is his meaning in doubt. Perhaps it is in this 
very definiteness and sharp-edgedness that both the strength and the 
weakness of his thought are to be found. Many evangelical believers 
would object stoutly to his statements of their belief, and undoubtedly, 
in many instances, the exception would be well taken. Certainly a 
belief that after the crucifixion Christ suffered in hell all the pangs that 
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those who were to be saved would have suffered through all eternity 
(p- 19) has formed no part of authorized Romish or Protestant belief. 
Neither does it seem quite accurate to say that in early Christian belief 
the dead went down into the under-world, there to remain till the day 
of resurrection. Paul, at any rate, believed that to be absent from the 
body was to be present with the Lord, who certainly was in the heavens 
and not undertheearth. In other and more important respects also Dr, 
Savage does not describe accurately the present belief of most evangel- 
ica churches, but he has a valid excuse. In the last political campaign 
the silver men found an effective answer to Republican orators in the 
statements of the Republican platform, for why should an attempt be 
made to secure international bimetallism unless there were a grievance to 
be remedied? Similarly, Dr. Savage quotes the unrepealed confessions of 
the church as authority for present belief and urges that, if these things 
are no longer believed, they should be promptly removed from the sol- 
emn and official declarations of faith. The unrescinded but unbelieved 
creeds of Christendom give critics like Dr. Savage a precious coigne 
of vantage. Yet may not his own belief give a partial answer to his 
criticisms? To his mind the old theology and the new lie over against 
each other, like products of specific creation with an out-and-out definite- 
ness, but the doctrine of evolution of which Dr. Savage was one of the 
earliest, as he has always been one of the most prominent, clerical defend- 
ers leads us to expect imperceptible gradations and slowly accumulating 
variations. Popularly, at any rate, the change from old thought to new 
is always slow and cumulative, and the doctrine of special creation is 
as exceptionable in theology as in science. 

The creative germ of Dr. Savage’s thought is that the new and larger 
science demands a new and larger theology to match it. The vastness 
of the known universe forbids us to regard the history of this planet as 
more than a single scene or episode in the great cosmic drama ; the 
stage is too small for the supposed divine enacting. Moreover, the 
scientific story of man’s life on earth, teaching the ascent instead of the 
fall of man, makes unnecessary the whole supernatural scheme, based, 
as Dr. Savage teaches, upon the Genesis story, and, by inspiring faith in 
the immanent God, renders the naturalness of religion not only possi- 
ble, but inevitable. Hence in the natural order of the material universe 
and of humanity is God’s progressive revelation. The protest is against 
the particularism of the old theology, against its denials rather than its 
affirmations. In this respect his book will be especially useful to those 
who suppose that modern liberalism is merely a system of negations. 
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Those who have followed Dr. Savage’s intellectual career know 
that for many years he has been especially interested in the doctrine of 
immortality as affected by psychic research. In this volume he reiter- 
ates his assurance of immortality as demonstrable from the facts estab- 
lished by psychical investigation. These considerations have led him 
to believe also in the credibility of the gospel narratives of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. The body did not leave the grave, but the disciples did 
see and talk with their Lord; and this, continues Dr. Savage, “I can 
believe, because I believe that similar things have happened in the 
modern world.” 

These sermons were preached extemporaneously and written out 
from stenographic notes. Naturally, therefore, they have the merits 
and defects of such a method. A careful reader will notice trifling 
inaccuracies, which more careful revision would have removed ; but in 
tone and spirit the book is admirable and should be carefully read by 
whoever wishes to understand the nature and tendency of the modern 


“liberal movement.” 
W. W. FENN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE Non-RELIGION OF THE FuTuRE: A Sociological Study. 
Translated from the French of M.J. M. Guyau. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1897. Pp. xi+543. Cloth, $3. 


Guyau’s L’/rréligion de l'avenir is a natural outgrowth of his 
Esquisse Pune morale sans obligation ni sanction. The two titles are 
mutually significant. The volume under consideration attempts to 
show, first, that religion must inevitably disappear, and, second, that it 
will be replaced by an even more socially useful system of control. 

Religion is declared to be fundamentally social in its origin and 
principles. Anthropomorphism should be expanded into socio- 
morphism. Primitive men conceive a society composed both of men 
and of gods, between whom relations of friendship and enmity exist. 
Worship is the influencing—often the bribing —of powerful though 
invisible associates. Again, religion is primarily a system of physics 
—an explanation of phenomena. Religious physics gradually gives 
place to religious metaphysics, to animism, to a spiritualistic concep- 
tion, to dualism, to monism. Religious morality, it is further asserted, 
“grows out of the laws which regulate the social relations between 
gods and men.” Religion, being sociomorphic, really gets its morality 
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from human society. Society is more moral than religion. Morality 
needs religion less than religion needs morality. 

Dogmatic religious faith is an expression of primitive credulity. 
It comes in conflict with scientific knowledge. The result is either a 
rejection of science or an attempt to readjust religious belief. As 
religion loses in dogmatic faith, its dependence on morality becomes 
increasingly obvious. The strength of Christianity lies not in its super- 
naturalism, but in its ethical system, upon which stress is more and 
more laid by its defenders. Yet, declares Guyau, religious morality is 
in process of dissolution. The Christian principle of love, relatively 
refined and inspiring, nevertheless results in a rivalry between love of 
man and love of God. This led in the past to the neglect of man, 
now the tendency is to substitute for a mystical love of God a practical 
love of men. Thus the last stronghold of religion is yielding. 

What, then, are the elements connected with religion which society 
must perpetuate? Association for intellectual, moral, and esthetic 
purposes must be retained and extended. Charity, enthusiasm, poetry, 
art will be increasingly important. Feeling for nature, which was 
originally an essential element of the religious sentiment, must be 
preserved. Although dogma will disappear, certain metaphysical con- 
ceptions will replace it. The human mind will ever seek the mys- 
teries which lie beyond the knowable. Various forms of theism will 
persist. These will eventually become more abstract. Pantheism, and 
different types of idealism, materialism, and monism, will survive, but 
they will maintain relations of mutual toleration. 

The problem of immortality can never be solved scientifically. 
Personality, however, may be preserved in the memory of friends. 
Yet, after all is said, the attitude toward death must be that of courage- 
ous resignation. 

The morality of the future will find its stimulus in an ethical 
idealism which shall worship no other gods than the highest con- 
ceivable type of humanity, to the realization of which each individual 
will seek to make some contribution, however humble. 

The key to a criticism of this volume lies in the word religion. 
Make this definition narrow enough, and a part, at least, of the 
argument might be readily granted. Extend it, and the thesis rapidly 
loses its strength. According to Guyau, a religion reduced to its lowest 
terms must assume, at least, (1) an eternal energy or energies, (2) some 
relation between this energy or energies and human morality, between 
the direction of these energies and that of the moral impulse in man- 
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kind. Again, the ordinarily accepted idea of religion, says the author, 
includes three elements: (1) a mythical, non-scientific explanation of 
natural phenomena or of historical facts ; (2) a system of dogmas, 7. ¢., 
imaginary beliefs and symbolic ideas forcibly imposed upon faith as 
absolute verities, although susceptible of no scientific demonstration ; 
(3) a cult and system of rites. Here surely are extremes far enough 
apart to make room for almost any mean, and question-begging 
terms sufficient to open wide the whole range of argument ! 

The attitude of the author is throughout tolerant, judicial, and 
courteous. There is no word of flippancy or of cheap ridicule. M. 
Guyau was clearly inspired by a sincere moral earnestness. He has 
presented a case which every open-minded student should give a 
thoughtful and respectful hearing. The translation, which is anony- 
mous, seems to have been made with care and intelligence. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. GEORGE E. VINCENT. 


LETTERS FROM THE SCENES OF THE RECENT MASSACRES IN 
ARMENIA. By J. RENDEL Harris and HELEN B. Harris. 
New York, Chicago, Toronto: The Fleming Revell Co., 
1897. Pp. 254, map and illustrations, 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

THERE are certain epochs in history, occurring less frequently as 
Christendom extends, the records of which are so horrible as to give 
rise to a wide-spread feeling of incredulity among those who happily 
gain knowledge of the events only by hearsay. This incredulity is so 
much the greater as the press grows more and more eager for sensation 
at the expense of truth. Doubt as to the extent and horror of the 
Armenian massacres still widely obtains. 

Professor and Mrs. J. Rendel Harris, reliable and unprejudiced 
observers as they are, have done a great service to history by giving 
their indorsement to facts that others have sent out from Armenia. 
The reports of consuls are not published; missionaries are supposed to 
be hysterical and blindly prejudiced; the Red Cross agents were 
pledged to tell no tales; travelers and reporters were not allowed in 
Turkey. The Harrises, in some unexplained way, were given admit- 
tance— probably as harmless archeologists. 

This volume of letters is characterized by the wonderful charity, 
even optimism, of the writers, and sets forth, certainly to one who is 
acquainted by personal experience with the matters of which they 
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write, a very graphic picture of the condition of things in Armenia as 
it was in 1896. 

These letters were written, we must remember, under the con- 
stant constraint of the Turkish censorship. The writers were the 
guests of the Turks. Their letters had to pass by Turkish postal 
service to Europe, and hence were liable to be inspected. If violent 
criticism were found in them, the writers were in danger of expulsion, 
at the very mildest, which would mean failure to carry out the relief 
work they had come to do. One could wish that their hands had not 
been thus holden. But, after all, the main thing is that they should 
indorse the fuller accounts that have come to the world from other 
sources. By their witness to events in Ourfa, Diabekir, Harpoot, etc., 
they add the force of their gentle Quaker veracity to the testimony 
already in hand as to the unutterable horrors of Turkish barbarity. 

Incidentally also they give testimony, which ought to be of value 
to our Congregational churches, as to the work which their representa- 
tives are doing in Turkey. 

The whole brutal truth, or as much of it as it is possible to record, 
should be preserved in blue books and other historical archives. But 
there is also need of an expurgated narrative, such as can give a some- 
what adequate idea of this terrible struggle between Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, especially to the young people of our churches. 
Among the half-dozen volumes (English) which have been hurriedly 
prepared to meet the demand for information concerning the Arme- 
nian massacres this volume of the Harris letters seems to have 
peculiar merit. It lacks the sensationalism of some of the publica- 
tions, and gives a fairer and less hysterical picture in better literary 
form. It is certainly a book that ought to be in our Sunday-school 
and public libraries, as well as in the hands of those who would be 
well informed in this department of current history. 

Let us hope that some time Professor and Mrs. Harris may give us 
another more critical and less constrained résumé of the doubtless 
abundant material on this subject in their possession. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. GrRaceE N. KIMBALL. 


ARMENIA AND Europe. An Indictment. By J. Lepsius, Px.D., 
Berlin. Edited by J. Renpet Harris, M.A., Cambridge. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1897. Pp. 344, 8vo. 5s. 


It is noteworthy that we have from a German not only the most 
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forcible indictment of the Christian nations in general, and of Ger- 
many in particular, 7 re Armenia, but also the most valuable compila- 
tion of the leading facts upon which such an indictment rests, that has 
yet been given to the public. 

Dr. Lepsius does not claim to speak from personal observation, 
though he is a traveler in Asia Minor. He has the wisdom to inform 
himself more widely, impartially, and accurately than one man could 
do by even the most extended travel. He makes a compilation of 
facts, for the most part reliable and verified, from memoranda accepted 
by the six powers, from consular reports, from Dr. Dillon’s admirable 
investigations, and from other not so easily recognized, but evidently 
trustworthy sources. 

It would be beyond human science, with existing data, to write on 
this subject statistically and avoid inaccuracies. But it is not a ques- 
tion of whether exactly 88,243 Armenians were killed, and 3139 vil- 
lages and 973 churches burned, plundered, or made Mohammedan. A 
few hundreds more or less do not affect the great question in the 
least. Even some exaggeration of the treatment given women and 
girls does not matter when so much was true—true that murder, pil- 
lage, outrage, and crimes unclassified and unnamable exceeded in 
horror, extent, and duration anything that even the malign ingenuity 
of a Nero could instigate. 

The most reprehensible inaccuracy, or rather misconception, is the 
failure to give the proper place to the part that the revolutionists 
undoubtedly played in the history of the past three or four years. We 
need impartial history as a basis for arguments and conclusions. But, 
passing over these points lightly, as all save the last may well be passed 
over, we have here the most valuable contribution to the literature of 
the last Armenian massacre that has yet been made, whether viewed as 
a valuable book of reference or in respect of its interest. 

As its title page announces, it is an indictment— more directly an 
indictment of Germany, regarding her, justly, as a full sixth in 
signatory responsibility under the Berlin treaty. 

The arrangement is admirable. The first section—‘“ The Truth 
about Armenia” — gives in brief and readable form a clear and reason- 
able setting forth of the whole matter. There are, indeed, as I have 
indicated, minor inaccuracies, but the general understanding of the 
case is accurate. It would be desirable to have the question of the 
secondary responsibility of the Armenians more carefully and under- 
standingly set forth. It is all there by implication, but the implica- 
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tion is‘unintelligible except to those who have an intimate acquaintance 
with secret Armenian politics of the past ten years. He says (p. 19): 
“All that has been published in our papers about revolutionist attempts 
of Armenians against the Turkish government is entirely false, so far 
as the blame is laid on the Armenian nation, and not on certain agi- 
tators.”” The italics are mine, and are needed to convey the proper 
force of meaning. We should always preserve a clear conception of 
the difference between the Armenian revolutionists and the Armenian 
nation. It was not against Armenian revolutionary societies, nor for 
the suppression of Armenian disloyalty, that the terrific thunderbolts 
of extermination were hurled. It was against the pretensions and the 
possibilities of Christianity, as indorsed and protected by the Christian 
nations of Europe, that the thoroughgoing and merciless anti- 
Armenian policy was adopted and carried out by Abdul Hamid. The 
ignorant, hard-working, taxpaying peasant of a remote mountain vil- 
lage, and the Hunchogist, with his red flag emblazoned with crossed 
bayonet, sword, and firebrand, were all one in the imperial edict of 
destruction. The sultan’s ingenious way of evading the demand for 
reform made by the Christian powers was to see to it that there should 
remain practically no Christian communities to enjoy those reforms. 
The definiteness of this policy, and the faithfulness with which it was 
carried out, are admirably set forth (pp. 58-62) in Dr. Lepsius’ sum- 
ming up of the evidence as to the responsibility for the awful deeds. 
Every item is a statement of an undeniable truth. 

Perhaps the least meritorious part of the book is the section which 
deals with the Van massacre (pp. 184 ¢¢ seg.). I am surprised that Dr. 
Lepsius should have accepted it in the first place, and that Dr. Harris, 
with his knowledge of the affair, should have incorporated it in the 
English translation. It is written evidently by an Armenian revolu- 
tionist with the object of discounting the blame which was sure to be 
put upon the revolutionists in the reports of the British vice-consul, 
Mayor Williams, and by Dr. Raynolds, of the American mission. It 
is full of undeserved slurs, intentional omissions, and gross mis- 
statements, giving all in all an entirely wrong coloring to the 
affair. 

But, as a whole, the book is one which will be welcomed and valued 
by all who are interested in Turko-Armenian history. 

The introductory letter by the translator, Professor Harris, is an 
eloquent indictment of the church of today. It is hard to be obliged 
to acknowledge that the Christian nations are Christian only by tradi- 
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tion and classification, no longer so in policy and procedure. On 
the other hand, the history of the past year makes one unwillingly 
admire the political solidarity of the Mohammedan as much as one 
deplores the consistent selfishness of the so-called Christian nations. 
Will Mohammedan India, Africa, and Turkey unite to exemplify this 
solidarity still further to the dear cost of the Christian powers? There 
are signs pointing to this. 

Dr. Lepsius, through Professor Harris, has given to those who have 
ears to hear and a heart to understand, both fact and philosophy of 


great importance. 
Grace N. KIMBALL. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY DURING TWELVE YEARS’ WANDERING. 
By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor in Aberdeen 
and formerly Fellow of Exeter and of Lincoln College, and 
Professor of Classical Archeology, Oxford. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897. Pp. xvi + 296, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


By long training and varied and fruitful experiences as a traveler 
in Asia Minor, Professor Ramsay is peculiarly fitted to speak with 


authority of the different races, tribes, and peoples of western Asia. 
For twelve years the author has devoted from two to six months of his 
summer vacations to patient research and wearisome travel over the 
plains and deserts, and among the mountains and valleys, of Asia 
Minor. 


While searching for traces of ancient civilization, the archeologist 
was acquiring the official language of the country and learning the 
ways of the people, without which no traveler in the Orient can form 
a correct estimate of the oriental spirit and of oriental institutions. 

The casual traveler or touristin Turkey generally misconceives the 
spirit and genius of the people and scenes of which he writes. Even 
writers of general repute write worthless and misleading trash when 
attempting an estimate of oriental life, customs, and manners, because 
they lack the requisite knowledge of the people and their language 
and, therefore, have no intelligent sympathy with them, as all who 
attempt to describe an oriental people must have. 

Professor Ramsay is, perhaps, better known to the world by his 
admirable works on The Church in the Roman Empire before A. D. 170; 
St. Paul, the Traveler and the Roman Citizen, and Cities and Bishop- 
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rics of Phrygia. Ineach of these works he has shown himself an 
indefatigable explorer, and by his painstaking researches in the field, 
and by the well-directed study of his subject, has placed under per- 
petual obligations to himself the whole Christian and civilized world. 

The volume before us is not written from an antiquarian point of 
view, but is a serious, intelligent, and admirable study by a competent 
observer of the people themselves, the village people of Turkey, of the 
manner and method of their daily life and their heritage from a 
remote and venerable past of a network of traditions and customs as 
old as human history. He discovers and paints in living color the 
charm of manner of the old-school Turk, who is, perhaps, a mixed 
descendant of the ancient Phrygians or Pisidians, or some other people 
known to St. Paul. The illiterate peasant, who can neither read nor 
write, is often a good conversationalist. His manner is grave and 
dignified, while his measured speech and well-modulated voice, with 
its rich intonations, are often musical to the ear. 

The peasants of Turkey are tenacious of their customs and tra- 
ditions, and in village life among the mountains of Asia Minor the 
character and leading characteristics of the masses suffer but little 
change from century to century. It is chiefly of these village people 
that the author writes so charmingly. He admires their sturdy, even 
their stolid characteristics, and he loves them for the qualities of their 
honest, hospitable hearts, while he hates the political class for its 
unfathomable corruption and that spirit of savagery which delights in 
human misery. 

Of the fiendish spirit which conceived and directed the recent 
massacres engineered from the palace he writes boldly and without 
bias, but he condemns, with righteous judgment, the selfish spirit of 
the European powers, which, supporting the worst elements in Turkey, 
have made possible and virtually sanctioned a thousand acts of inhu- 
man cruelty, cold-blooded butchery, and brutish outrage upon defense- 
less women and innocent children wherever found. The indiscrimi- 
nate torture and slaughter of Armenians is clearly traced to the 
Mohammedan revival, which, so far as outsiders can learn, began 
about the year 1882, when propagandists were sent throughout the 
Moslem parts of the empire to prepare the Mohammedan mind. The 
author then sees in the revival of Islamism the renewal of the “con- 
flict between the East and West,” similar to that which took place 
under Mithridates, and not unlike it in the method, viz., the attempted 
extermination of all who are affected by the western spirit. 
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As to the method of the conflict he truly says: “The means 
whereby Turkish power is restored is always the same— massacre, and 
the preparation consists in preaching that it is a virtue and a merit 
before heaven to slay and spoil the infidels.” 

Notwithstanding the plan of extermination conceived and con- 
ducted from the palace, it is clearly shown that the Turkish govern- 
ment could not be administered without the services of its Christian 
secretaries and clerks who fill all the offices where education and a high 
degree of intelligence are required. Many a Turkish official who can 
neither read nor write depends upon his more intelligent and keener- 
witted secretary, who is usually a Greek or an Armenian subject. 

The author’s hearty recognition of American explorers will interest 
many on this side of the Atlantic, and of far greater interest to the 
whole Christian world are his high words of praise for the educational 
and religious institutions which the American missionaries, through 
forty years of unceasing and unselfish toil, have built up in the Turkish 
empire. 

In testimony of the high character and permanent value of the 
missionary’s work in Turkey, we will let Professor Ramsay speak in 
his own forcible terms in the preface to the American edition : 


“My hope is that this book may do something to produce in America an 
adequate conception of the great educational organizations which the Ameri- 
can missionaries have built up in Turkey with admirable foresight and skill. 
Beginning with a prejudice against their work, I was driven by the force of 
facts and experience to the opinion that the mission has been the strongest, 
as well as most beneficient, influence in causing the movement towards civili- 
zation which has been perceptible in varying degrees among all the peoples of 
Turkey, but which has been zealously opposed and almost arrested by the 
present Sultan, with the support of the six European powers.” Again, in 
chap. 9, Professor Ramsay says: “I believe firmly that Robert College 
has done more to render possible a safe solution of the ‘Eastern question’ 
in European Turkey than all the ambassadors of all the European powers 
have succeeded in doing to render that solution difficult ; and the reason is 
that the missionary colleges have sought neither to gain anything themselves 
nor to prevent others from gaining anything, whereas the whole aim of the 
diplomacy of every European power has been, first, to prevent any other from 
gaining anything, and, secondly, to achieve some selfish gain.” 


People everywhere, interested not only in missions, but all who are 
interested in the cause of humanity struggling for enlightenment, free- 
dom, and righteousness, should read this book from beginning to end, 
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and if they have dwelt long in the land of the “ unspeakable Turk,” 
they will find little to which they can reasonably take exception. 
BROWN." 


The Expository Times. Edited by Rev. James Hastings, M.A., 
D.D. Vol. VIII. October, 1896-September,’1897. (Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark; $1.50.) Zhe Expository Times fills a place of its own in 
the periodical world. It is ably edited, always informing, never dull, 
and never trivial. The volume for 1897 shows no signs of decline. 
We are interested to observe that the Christian Literature Company of 
New York is hereafter to issue an American edition of it, containing 
all the material of the English edition with additions by American 
editors.—E. D. Burton. 


Congres universel des religions en 1900. Histoire d’une idée. Par 
Abbé Victor Charbonnel. (Paris: Armand Colin et Cie., 1897; pp. 
301; f. 3.) Fired by the thought which inspired the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago, some generous and enthusiastic souls in France 
caught at the notion of having a similar assemblage in connection with 
the Paris exposition to be held in 1900. Most prominent and zeal- 
ous in this connection was the abbé V. Charbonnel, who immediately 
began a vigorous propaganda in the reviews and on the platform. 
This book is a summary of the progress of the enterprise up to the 
period of its publication, early in 1897. It contains the principal ideas 
and arguments urged by the abbé, letters and articles written by others 
in opposition to the project or in defense of it, and an account of the 
experiences which the abbé met with in his talks and addresses in 
various parts of Europe. Its chief interest lies, perhaps, not in the 
principal topic, though nowhere can one find in more condensed form 
arguments for and against a congress of religions of which Christianity 
forms a part. The main subject which attracts the reader is the reve- 
lation made of the spirit and attitude of members of the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy toward each other. Continental Catholicism is shown 
up in no pleasant light—the envy, bitterness, hatred, and double- 
dealing appearing in the documents gathered here and in the frank 
comments and explanations of the compiler of these documents. 
Since this book was written, the abbé Charbonnel has left the Roman 


* For obvious reasons the editors in this case make an exception to their rule, and 
publish the review under a nom de plume. 
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church. He was moved to take this step by the chilly reception of 
this idea of a congress by the Roman church, and especially when the 
American cardinal Gibbons, who is quoted in this book as promising, 
in a personal conversation with the author, his support to the proposed 
congress, recently denied having made any such statements. An 
unprejudiced reader of this book can have only one opinion as to 
where the truth lies in this question of veracity —G. S. GoopsPEED. 


Lidée spiritualiste. Par Roisel. (Paris: Alcan, 1896; pp. 200.) 
This book belongs to the series called “Library of Contemporary 
Philosophy.” No doubt it is abreast of the times, since it is a thesis 
directed against the rationality and ultimate value of the religion of 
the spirit. The author is an atomist of the order of Lucretius, and to 
him all ideas of God and a supernatural order are relics of ruined 
superstitions cherished by our savage ancestors when haunted by the 
fears of childhood. There is a parade of knowledge in support of 
these views, but an inability, profound and apparently unsuspected by 
the author himself, to distinguish between facts and theories and to 
judge evidence. Open to any page of the book, as, e. g., p. 38 —‘ The 
offering regarded as most agreeable to Jehovah and consequently the 
most efficacious was always that of children ’’—such is the author’s 
fundamental basis of judgment for the religion of Israel. The conclu- 
sion is that, while this “ idée spiritualiste” will for some time still serve as 
a refuge for human souls, yet the truth will shine forth ultimately and 
cause the “ worship of nature,” toward which we are making our way, to 
hold sway. This may be so, but its progress in all reasonable minds 
will be rather hindered than advanced by this feeble bombast masque- 
rading under a deceptive title and dealing fast and loose with the 
facts. If the new religion, heralded by the author, can do no better 
than this, the world would do well to abide longer under the reign of 
the “idée spiritualiste.’— G. S. GOODSPEED. 
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Theodore and Wilfrith. By Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., Canon 
of St. Paul’s, London. (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1897; pp. 223; 
3s. 6d.) The author aims to show the “sturdy independence” of the 
English church as against Roman aggression during this early period. 
The observance of Easter was changed at Whitby by the English 
“while maintaining their independence of thought and action” (p. 22). 

“The most important event in the development of the national 
church”’ was Wighard’s appointment to the archbishopric, 664, “ ‘by 
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the election and consent of the holy church of the race of the Eng- 
lish.’ . . . . We chose our own archbishops and bishops quite freely” 
(pp. 54-7). The first provincial council of the English church met in 
Hertford, 673, .. . . “it is remarkable that throughout the action of this 
council no reference whatever is made to the opinion of Rome, ... . 
it was a national, self-governing action” (pp. 119-20). Wilfrith 
reproached his opponents, in 702, for resisting the papal decrees in 
his behalf, during twenty-two years. This, together with the fact that, 
from the moment he invoked papal aid, Wilfrith never recoveved his 
position, shows conclusively the national assertion of independence 
(pp- 193, 226). 

In his partisanship the author proves too much. The truth lies 
between the extreme Romanist and extreme English positions—the 
historic truth being that, at this time, the Church of England was Eng- 
lish in a national, political sense, but was Roman, doctrinally. 

The author’s declaration of the present attitude of the Church of 
England is significant in view of recent Romanist utterances: “ From 
a doctrinal point of view our agreement with the Orthodox Greek 
church on a large number of points on which we differ from the mod- 
ern and medieval Roman is very striking” (p. 179).— WARREN P. 
BEHAN. 


Histoire de la Premiére Croisade, tirée de 1’ Histotre des Croisades. 
Par Michaud. Edited, with a historical introduction, map, and notes, 
by A. V. Houghton, B.A., etc. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897; $0.60.) As a specimen of 
fluent French this selection from Michaud’s History of the Crusades is 
excellent, and, from the linguistic point of view, the editor has done 
his work well. But as a work on history no worse selection could 
have been made. Michaud’s history is notoriously inexact and uncrit- 
ical. The editor, however, has done nothing to separate between the 
true and the false in the narrative. This selection, if read in the 
schools, will only prolong the life of that legendary account of the 
first crusade which, for the last fifty years, scholars have been laboring 
to destroy. — OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


Philip Melancthon, the Wittenberg Professor and Theologian of the 
Reformation. By David J. Deane. (New York, Chicago, Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell Co.; pp. 160, illustrated; $0.75.) The work isa 
compilation from fuller works. No attempt is made at original treat- 
ment. The book was intended to supply the need for a popular biog- 
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raphy of Melanchthon. As such it is clear in style and fairly compre- 
hensive in treatment. A strong feature is Melanchthon’s relation to 
Luther.— E. A. HANLEy. 


Heroic Stature. By Nathan Sheppard. (Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1897; pp. 226, 12mo; $1.) To the student 
and general reader alike this collection of addresses upon “The Human 
Martin Luther,” “John Wesley,” ‘‘ Norman MacLeod,” “ CharlesG. Fin- 
ney,” and “ Hugh Latimer,” men of “heroic stature,” is a most fresh, 
stimulating, and instructive book. The author reveals under the new 
light of his own genius the manliness, the humanness of the heroes he 
mirrors, the human defects with the human excellencies, in a style that 
is terse, virile, and luminous. The pages are punctuated with delightful 
bits of moralizing ; not set homilies, but winged arrows of suggestion 
that unerringly fly to their mark. It is an altogether unique piece of 
biographical writing. — WARREN P. BEHAN. 


Two Studies in the History of Doctrine. Augustine and the Pelagian 
Controversy. The Development of the Doctrine of Infant Salvation. 
By Benjamin B. Warfield. (New York: The Christian Literature Co., 
1897; pp. viii+ 239; $1.25.) These two papers are reprinted, the 
first from a translation of Augustine’s anti-Pelagian treatises, and 
the second from a monthly magazine. The first is altered but little ; 
the second is considerably enlarged. 

The first paper is chiefly an analysis of the anti-Pelagian writings 
of Augustine. It tells the reader briefly what can be found in any one 
of these writings. The analysis is thorough, and constitutes an excellent 
introduction to the theological system of Augustine, the prominent 
features of which were defined and defended in the course of the Pela- 
gian controversy. Dr. Warfield manifests a deep sympathy with the 
doctrines which he states, and sets them forth in a most advantageous 
light, as only a Calvinist is prepared to do. 

The second paper, on the doctrine of infant salvation, contains 
much good material. But many readers will think that Dr. Warfield 
gives too favorable an interpretation to the declaration of the synod of 
Dort and of the Westminster confession concerning the salvation of 
infants. The theologians of Dort are not to be praised very highly 
for saying that “‘ godly parents have no reason to doubt of the election 
and salvation of their children whom it pleaseth God to call out of this 
life in their infancy,” and for forbearing to say, what they believed, 
that other parents have great reason to doubt. Nor is it easy to inter- 
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pret the declaration of the Westminster divines that “elect infants dying 
in infancy are regenerated and saved” as not designated to establish 
a contrast between the eternal destiny of “elect infants dying in infancy” 
and non-elect infants dying in infancy. Finally, it is difficult to 
understand how Dr. Warfield could write a history of the doctrine 
of infant salvation and scarcely even mention the teaching of the 
anti-pedobaptists on this subject, or the mighty influence which 
they have exerted throughout the Christian world in favor of the con- 
viction that all infants dying in infancy, and thus escaping the stain of 
personal transgression, are received by God to his eternal peace through 
the atonement of his Son and the regenerating power of his Holy 
Spirit.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Leo XIII at the Bar of History. A Discussion of the Papal Plan for 
Christian Unity. By R.H.McKim,D.D. (Washington: Gibson Bros., 
1897; pp. iv+132; $1.) Dr. McKim prints Pope Leo’s encyclical on 
Christian unity, which was given to the press in June, 1896, and follows 
it with an open letter to his holiness, in which he points out that the 
variance of the Anglican church and the Church of Rome on questions 
of fundamental truth is so radical and far-reaching that reunion on 
the basis of the encyclical is impossible. The open letter is followed 
by numerous citations from the Fathers which demonstrate that papal 
claims are silenced and rejected at the bar of history. St. Peter was 
not the rock in the papal sense; nor had he any power of the keys not 
shared by the other apostles; nor was his a primacy of jurisdiction. 
St. Cyprian plainly taught the equality of bishops, and the Greek 
church has always taught the independence of national churches. The 
recently promulgated dogmas of the immaculate conception and papal 
infallibility are wholly unscriptural and unhistorical. 

Dr. McKim has taken the “tremendous claims” of the pope before 
the “august tribunal” of history, and congratulates himself that he 
has “obtained a verdict against the vast pretensions of the papacy.” 
He fervently longs for a union of the churches, but does not see how 
Anglicans can march with their “‘ Roman Catholic brethren” as “ fellow- 
soldiers under the banner of the cross,” so long as the papacy clings 
to its ‘ecclesiastical absolutism.”— Er1 B. HULBERT. 


Grundsziige der Ethik. Von Dr. Hermann Schwarz, Privatdocent an 
der Universitat Halle. (Leipzig: Verlag von Siegbert Schnurpfeil, 
1897; pp. 136; M. 0.40. Wissenchaftliche Volksbibliothek, Nos. 51— 
52.) This is a double number of a popular scientific library published 
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in the same size and style as the well-known Universal-Bibliothek of 
Reclam. The introduction discusses the general ethical situation and 
the problems of scientific ethics. These problems are found to be three 
in number: How can we become good ourselves and make others 
good? What is good and what is bad? What is the inner justifica- 
tion of our moral judgments and the source of our sense of duty? 
The work is divided into three parts according to these three cardinal 
problems: ‘“ Pedagogical Ethics,” ‘‘ Descriptive Ethics,” and “ Explan- 
atory Ethics.” The naturalistic theories of morals are criticised, and 
conscience, the moral feelings, and the duty-impulse are found to be 
original endowments in man. The book can be commended as a good 
brief introduction to the subject.— F. C. FRENCH. 


The Ethics of Gambling. By W. Douglass MacKenzie, M.A. 
(Philadelphia: Henry Altemus, 1897; pp. 64.) Gambling is defined 
as a transaction in which, “ as the result of a bet, property is transferred 
from one to another upon the occurrence of an event which to the 
two parties to the bet was a matter of complete chance, or as nearly 
so as their adjustment of conditions could make it.” This is declared 
to involve the use of property in a non-moral way, to resign the use 
of reason in the act, and “to attempt to stand to my neighbor in a 
relation which is outside all thinkable moral relations.” In_ this 
threefold denial of the rational and moral factor which ought to be 
present in all human relations is found the immorality of gambling. 
Gambling is then discriminated from certain speculative forms of busi- 
ness, and the fact is brought out that on the other hand certain types of 
commercial operations involve, not only the evil of gambling, but also 
the additional feature of “‘ cheating at cards,” which is excluded by the 
code of honor obtaining in gambling pure and simple. It is an inter 
esting and suggestive essay.—J. H. Turts. 


Common-Sense Christianity. By Alonzo Hall Quint. (Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press, 1897; pp. 229; $1.50.) For many years Dr. Quint was 
a regular contributor to the Congregationalist. His articles were 
greatly enjoyed by thousands of readers, and many of these sketches 
have now been put in permanent form in this volume. He wrote on 
many different subjects, but always with great incisiveness and vigor. 
These sketches show a trained mind, a warm heart, and a keen sense of 
humor. They abound in telling illustrations. As he wrote out of a 
long experience as a pastor, this volume will be of special value to the 
young minister— LATHAN A. CRANDALL. 
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A Larger Catechism of the Doctrines, History, and Polity of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. By John Scott, D.D. (Pittsburgh: 
Methodist Protestant. Board of Publication, 1897; pp. 287; cloth; 
$1.25.) In the form of question and answer this volume sets forth the 
doctrines of the Scriptures as generally held by Methodists, the origin 
of Methodism in England, its organization in the United States, and 
the elementary principles of its polity. The clear, unequivocal state- 
ments of the author are strengthened by many quotations from 
acknowledged denominational authorities. We can commend the 
book to all who wish to learn the views of this great and influential 
body of Christians.— GaLUSHA ANDERSON. 


The Ruling Elder at Work. By Rev. J. Aspinwall Hodge, D.D., 
author of What is Presbyterian Law? (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph Co., 1897; pp. viii+ 215; cloth, $0.75.) This book of 215 
pages, with a carefully prepared index, presents in narrative form the 
entire polity of the Presbyterian church. A ruling elder gives his expe- 
riences in actual service. We have thus put before us, in an interesting 
story, the whole round of duties done by the session, the presbytery, 
the synod, and the general assembly. The powers of the individual 
church and of its different officers are fully set forth and explained. 


We see the whole Presbyterian ecclesiastical machinery in motion. In 
this artful way a dry subject is made attractive GaLUSHA ANDERSON. 


Von Kind auf! Christliche Reden an die liebe Jugend, den 
Kindern und ihren Freunden nach der Ordnung des Kirchenjahres 
gehalten von D. theol. P. Kaiser, Pfarrer an St. Matthai in Leipzig. 
Zweite, wenig veranderte Auflage. Erstes Heft. (Halle a. S.: Richard 
Miihlmann’s Verlagsbuchhandlung [Max Grosse], 1897; complete in 
five parts; M. 4.) We have in this little book of sixty-four pages 
twelve discourses which were delivered to children at Leipzig by the 
pastor of St. Matthew’s during the season of Advent, on Christmas, 
New Year’s, and on the four Sundays after Epiphany. Each discourse, 
except the last, has a prologue on some interesting subject. The ser- 
mon which follows is based on a text appropriate to the season. The 
style is clear and very simple, so that even little children must have 
understood the preacher; while the thought presented is in the main 
scriptural and important. There is much illustration from child-life 
and from history. To preach effectively to children is a difficult art ; 
he that would learn it can find many valuable suggestions in these 
discourses.— GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN SCOTLAND, 1843-1896. 
By R. M. WeENLEy, PH.D.; Zhe New World, September, 1897, 
pp- 467-85. 

PROFESSOR WENLEY, of the University of Michigan, claims dis- 
tinctiveness for Scottish religious thought. The movement of interest 
in the nineteenth century dates from 1843, the year of the “ disrup- 
tion,” which is briefly characterized. The men of that time, whose 


works are now more talked of than read— Chalmers, Candlish, Patrick 
Fairbairn — stood for high Calvinistic orthodoxy. Even philosophy had 
to be orthodox ; hence the exclusion of Ferrier from the chair of logic 
and metaphysics in Edinburgh, under the influence of Dr. John 
Cairns, of the United Presbyterian church. From 1843 to the middle 
of the sixties was a period of hidden preparation for the processes that 


the future was to bring to birth. Dr. Norman McLeod’s famous 
speech on the Sabbath question in 1865 was the first overt indication 
of an altered religious temper. It revealed on the part of the genial 
editor of Good Words a breadth of sympathy and outlook which 
created a breach between him and the Evangelicals. From his time 
onward the established church in which he was a leading man became 
the recognized home of theological liberty, and the broad church 
party flourished within her borders. The dissenting churches—the 
Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church — remained compara- 
tively conservative. In 1878 the famous Professor Robertson Smith 
case came above the horizon, and engrossed public attention. He was 
the champion of modern biblical criticism, and the agitation his views 
created eclipsed all other ecclesiastical movements for the time. 
Still the leaders of broad churchism kept well to the front, and phi- 
losophico-theological thought found able exponents in Tulloch, Cun- 
ningham, Story, and Milligan. A theological left wing also made its 
appearance in the national church, represented by the authors of 
Scotch Sermons (1880), and Dr. John Service, of whose volume of ser- 
mons, Salvation Here and Hereafter, a disproportionately long account 
is given. The Scotch Sermons also receive somewhat too prominent 
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mention. ‘The main fact as to recent years is the shifting of the center 
of theological interest from the state church to the dissenting com- 
munions, as evinced by the circumstance that the writers who are the 
best known (full list given) are dissenters. The position of these writers 
as a whole is thus characterized: ‘An explicable revelation, but a 
revelation nevertheless, is the present master thought.” It is indicated 
that the present trend of opinion and sympathy within the state church 
is toward high churchism and evangelic doctrine of the patristic type. 

Professor Wenley is very competent for the task he undertakes. He is a Scotch- 
man, and he has belonged both to the free church and to the established church. 
His sketch of the movement of religious thought in Scotland during the last fifty 
years is on the whole correct. Three remarks more or less critical 1 offer. First, too 
much importance is attached to Dr. Service and the authors of Scotch Sermons. Dr. 
Service was a clever man, pastor of a west-end church in Glasgow, who drew a num- 
ber of the enlightened spirits to hear him. But he was chiefly a critic of current 
religion, not a man with a gospel. Scotch Sermons count for very little in Scotch 
religious thought. Second, in describing the present condition of the state church as 
to theology Dr. Wenley has overlooked the fact that an orthodox policy is influencing 
the situation. Men well known to be theological liberals support theological con- 
servatism as the most prudent course for a state church in present circumstances. 
Lastly, in his list of theological writers belonging to dissenting communions he has 
classed together men of different theological tempers, without indicating the difference. 
This, however, may be justifiable in a brief survey, especially in view of the undoubted 
fact that amidst all diversities the men named, without exception, “witness for the 
supernatural nature of Christianity.” 


A. B. BRUCE. 


GLasGow, SCOTLAND. 


Les FETES RELIGIEUSES AU MOYEN AGE. Par A. MAILHET; Revue 

chrétienne, June, 1897, pp. 425-39. 

RELIGIOUS festivals played a great réle in the life of the people 
during the Middle Age. The number of such festivals was constantly 
increased because they were holidays and, therefore, acceptable to the 
laboring classes. The church herself unbent at such times, and the 
clergy gave themselves up to jollity which often took on the most 
grotesque forms. These celebrations were often direct continuations 
of heathen festivals, such as the Roman saturnalia. During such 
festivals the clergy were free from all restraints and acted with the 
greatest abandon. They chose one of their number as leader of their 
buffooneries, and, under his @irection, made grotesque processions and 
indulged in all the nonsense imaginable. Many events connected 
with sacred history were given a mimic representation. At Christmas 
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the birth of Christ was enacted in Dijon as follows: A manger was set 
up, in which a cow, an ass, a lamb, and a cock were represented. A 
monk, playing the part of the cock and imitating his call, cried out, 
“Christ is born.” Another monk, imitating the lowing of the cow, 
asked, ‘‘Where?” A third monk, imitating the bleating of the lamb, 
said, “In Bethlehem ;” while the fourth brayed out, “Let us go 
there.” 

In the festival of the Innocents the place of the priests was taken 
by laymen who parodied the service in the most laughable way. At 
Easter a donkey was decked out with fine robes, taken into the church, 
received with great honor, and a service full of nonsense read to him. 
All present then joined in a riotous dance in the nave of the church, 
the communion table was covered with food and wine, and the whole 
church turned into a place of debauchery. 

Naturally such festivals were attended with all kinds of excesses. 
The clergy sometimes took advantage of the licence of the hour to 
injure their personal enemies or to break their vows. The author 
gives extracts from an unpublished account of the violent deeds 
of some of the clergy of Die in the years 1412-21 and follows 
them up with a highly colored picture of the reform which took place 


in Die under the preaching of Farel. 


The article is distinctly polemic in tone. The Roman Catholic church must be 
abased, the Reformation glorified. The author implies that the Roman Catholic church 
was responsible for all these abuses, but, in fairness, something should have been said 
of the attempts which the church made to correct them. For instance, the council of 
Basel strictly prohibited all such mock services. 

OLIVER J. THATCHER. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 








